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INTRODUCTION. 



Even such readers as "hate prefaces," need not be startled 
by the appearance of these few preliminary obeenrations: 
ihey have no pretension to so alarming an appellation. The 
work before them is strictly a Highland tale; descriptive 
partly, as its title imports, of the habits and manners of a 
cla^s of people, who not very long ago abounded throughout 
the Highlands, and who, in spite of every attempt at control, 
or legislative enactment on the part of government, are still 
to be found there. That it was the author's original inten- 
tion to turn the interest of the story more exclusively upcm 
smuggling adventures, will account for the introduction of 
certain discussions on the subject of illicit distillation at 
greater length than may, by some readers, be deemed suit- 
able to a work of this nature. 

Another principal object of the author being to depict 
Highland scenery and manners in general, he trusts to be 
held excused, even by those who delight in "stirring adven* 
ture" alone, should local descriptions appear at first to pre- 
dominate more than may be to their taste: they will find, as 
the narrative proceeds, that these give place to an increased 
variety of incident and action, which he flatters himself will 
not be thought deficient in interest or excitement. 

A few words regarding the t^gaage, or rather the dialect^ 
put into the mouths of the lower characters. There is no 
point, perliaps. in which the ablest and most admired Authors 
have been so little successful, as in conveying to their read* 
ers a correct idea of Highland dialect and accent. It differs 
essentially both, in pronunciation and idiom from the Low- 
land Scotch, which has been usually but erroneously attri- 
<D buted to Highlanders. Its chief points of dissimilarity from 
H English are to be found in its periphrastic phraseology and 
strong guttural, aspirated accent. A Highlander, even when 
^ he ^iSi3a English, seems to tHnk in his own language: hence, 
a his conversation in that tongue is, in fact^ a translation from 
^ Gaelic, while the lon^ drawn aspirates of the Celtic enuncia- 
tion infect and disguise his words to a degree extremely of- 
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feittiYe to an English ear. To describe in writing a pecu- 
liarity, which chi«^y consists in the inflections of that inex- 
pressible thing ticcentj is very difficult. Should we wish, for 
instance, to convey to an English reader, the true sound of 
such common expressions as, "It's a fine aayl"— or "trouth," 
(in truth)— "I'm no weel at all the day," as uttered by a High- 
lander — the English alphabet affords no combination of let- 
ters that will approach nearer the truth than those we have 
made use of. How is that long nasal drawl, with which the 
Highlander would enunciate the words, to be expressedl 

Again, the letter a is generally sounded broad by the Low- 
lander, who frequently substitutes its sound for that of the 
vowel Oj as in aidd^ cauld. for old and cold. The Highland- 
er preserves the vowel, but adds to it a long drawling u, 
making the words <wld and cauld. The Lowlander pro- 
nounces the word good 9S glide, or guid; in the mouth of a 
Highlander it scarcely differs from the same word in Ens:- 
lish. The lad, or rather laud, of the former, bears but little 
resemblance to the interminable \aaad of the Celt. 

We do not, however, mean to write a treatise on Highland 
orthoepy, enough has been said to explain the reason of any 
variation that may be observed between the language used 
in this work, and the dialect commonly put in the mouths of 
Highlanders. But, as in portrait painting, it has been found 
that slight deviations from truth will rathet add to than de- 
tract from a likeness; and as the judicious artist will rather 
T&ect such particulars as tend to diminish the general good 
effect of his work, than embarrass himself with unprofitable 
details^ so has the Author in this case deen^ed it expedient 
to deviate occasionally from the rules he has laid down; and 
in order to maintain a suitable verisimilitude, when an ex- 
pression or sentence might otherwise have appeared unnatu- 
rally English in the mouth^f a Highlander of the lower 
classes, he has ventured to Brow in a sprinkling of words, 
which in strictness belong to Lowland Scotch. 

With regard to the localities and incidents of his story, the 
Author has little to remark. He has described but what he 
saw, and what he knows; and although there may be certain 
peculiarities of sdene and of fact that will appear strange to 
some of his southern readers, he feels assured that the geoe- 
ral truth of his delineations can be attested by manv of the 
sons and daughters of "Merry England " as well as oy those 
of the **Land of the Mountain and the Flood." To them he 
appeals with confidence for their favourable testimony, and 
to the public at large for that liberal encouragement wiiich is 
seldom withheld from those who have at least the merit of 
good intentions to plead in behalf o^ their efforts. 
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CHAPTER I. 



A HIOBLAND GLEN. 

From distant isles a chieftain came, 

The joys of Ronald's halls to find; 
To chase with him the dark brown game, 

That bound o'er Albion's hills of wind. 

"Well, Tresham, what say you? Hold your reso- 
lution firm, to stake wind and manhood on a day's deer- 
Htalking, after our Highland fashion? I promise you it will 
try your mettle, however well you may have proved it at 
Eton or Oxford; aye, or in the Peninsula, where your 
prudent father sent you to sow your wild oats: a plenti- 
ful crop they were too, or you are sorelv belied." 

Such was the address of the young laird of Glenval- 
lich to his friend and college chum, Henry Tresham, a 
young oflicer of good family and fortune, as they sipped 
their wine after dinner on a lovely evening of July. 
Tresham, after several years of hard service, and some 
ill health, had obtained leave of absence from his reg!=^ 
ment, ana quitting his paternal mansion in merry Eng- 
land, proceeded to beat up the quarters of his ancient 
ally at the family seat of Inverallich, in the hopes of en- 
a2 
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joying a few weeks grouse-shooting, on his extensive 
moors in the vicinity of that place. Once before onl3f, 
and but for a very snort period, had Tresham visited his 
friend, and experienced the dehght of putting sundry 
brace of muir-lowl to death on their own wild hills; but 
it was a short and imperfect enjoyment, and he looked 
forward with anxiety to a more complete and prolonged 
fruition, when time and opportunity should serve. The 
more serious pursuits of manhood, and the duties of a 
profession which he loved, for some years superseded all 
lighter occupations; but ne failed not to seize the first 
occasion which presented itself, of gratifying a taste 
which had increased rather than diminished by long 
privation. 

A tedious while had still to elapse before the com- 
mencement of the grouse season; and Tresham having 
heard the laird expatiate with enthusiasm on the de- 
lights of the noble sport of deer-stalking, had conceived 
a wish to participate in them. He supposed it to be of a 
nature quite similar to the pursuit he was already ac- 
<iuaintea with, and anticipating neither more fatigue nor 
inconvenience in the one than in the other, he proposed 
accompanying his friend in his next expedition to the 
wild glen, which the large property of Glenvallich en- 
abledhim to maintain as a deer forest, where he could 
enioy, without disturbance or control, his favourite sport. 

'Infinitely indebted to your good opinion, Charles," 
was the reply of Tresliam to Sie address which com- 
raences^ur chanter; **but the charge of wildness I utterly 
repudiate, as foreign to my nature; witness my sober 
visit to your sober and moral country, at a time when 
Bond Street and St. James's still swarm with gentlemen 
of mv cloth — the gay and the dissipated of the land*— but 
touching this ch^Ien^e of yours, I say yes, certainly; I 
do wish to witness this fascinating sport, which disturbs 
gravity hke yours, and unhinges your prudence so com- 
pletely, as to reconcile it to the loss of fair three hundred 
pounds a year, besides heaven knows how much extra 
expense, in foresters, game-keepers, dogs, bothys, and 
the like, that your worship may kill deer, as others shoot 
pheasants, or rabbits, by the hundred head. And don't 
suppose you'll find me such a chicken at a waUc. as to be 
blown or fagged by what you and your ragged gillies can 
do with ease. It's a long time since to be sure; but do 
you remember a certain twelfth of August, when I fired 
my first shot at grouse, and killed my fifteen brace, and 
was on my ifeet from four in the morning till near seven 
. at njght?'^ 
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**Yes, Hal, I remember it well, and I think you had 
enoiish of it that day." 

''Well, perhaps I had; and I slept pretty sound that 
niffht in consequence." 

Yes. and next morning too, Harry." 

"Well, and you were off to the muir again by six. you 
would say; why, it was but a brag of yours — I could nave 
done it myseli, and easily too, had you thought fit to 
summon me in time, when you chose to start Euone." 

**I had more compassion, Harry, than to commit such 
a piece of cruelty; why man, you looked as lean and hag- 
gard as a drawn weasel when we came home; you did 
not feed like a man fit for work." 

*'Ah! so you are pleased to say: but, besides. I was 
scarcely more than a boy in those days; I'm tougher and 
stronger now, and that you'll find." 

*' Well, as you are resolved jta try your powers of en- 
durance, have at you. To-morrow I'm oli to Glenochree, 
where I have some business to settle, and I mean to kill 
a fat stag if possible, hefore I return. I want to send a 
haunch to Lady Pemberton, to let her see what good 
red deer venison is. She scorned it the other day- 
called it meat scarce fit for a gentleman's table — only 
good rdt soups and stocks, and such like stufi's. She 
shall recant; so make ready your traps, you won't want 
much. I will arm you: you shall have my Manton rifle, 
and a pony that will carry you where any four uncloven 
hoofs can go, and never miss a step." 




forest of Glenochree! — ride along the side of Scoore- 
vialach!— ride up the Corry Dhu!— faith, vou would need 
a better steed than I can give you: that of the wild hunts- 
man of the Black Forest at least, for no horse of mortal 
mould could carry you ten yards distance. We shall 
have you next looking for a painted and papered draw- 
ing-room, with damask couches and window-curtains, in 
my hunting bothy." 

"Scarcely that, friend Charles; for I have not quite 
lost remembrance of a certain shooting bothy, whkih 
must be own brother, one might presume, to that dedi- 
cated to so similar a sport." 

"Hum!— must it, indeed?— wmt'/ar sport!— well, you 
shall see." 
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"W^U, BO I shall, please the fates! and as for my mis- 
take about riding, why spoke you of ponies, if we are not 
to ride?" 

"Hah! my dear Hal, I doubt not that you are well ac- 
quainted with the nature of a Spanish sierra, or a posada; 
you may have climbed the one on the back of a mule, 
and have been bitten half to death the live long night in 
the other; but take my word for it, you know little indeed 
of a Hiffhland deer-forest, or a black Highland bothy,— 
how indeed should you? Why, we require these admir- 
able sure-lboted little steeds to carry us fresh to this 
same bothy, of which you shall judge when you see it. 
You would not choose to walk eight-and-twenty long 
miles, I presume? and so far, at the least, is the bothy 
distant from this place." 

"Eight-and-twenty miles!— you take away my breath! 
What! rkle eight-and-twenty miles on your own pro- 
perty? Why man, ifs a dukedom— a principality —you're 
not a laird, out a king!" 

"Such, however, is the fact; but when you shall have 
seen the nature of a great part of this same principality, 
your conceptions of its importance may come to be low- 
ered: you may possibly form a fairer estimate of its value. 
Extent, certainly it has, and that," added he, while a 
pardonable emotion of pride slightly p welled his chest, 
and heightened the colour of his cheek, "that is some- 
thinff, doubtless!" 

"Something! a;^e, and quite enough to excuse a pretty 
strong dose of Highland pride, although you would fain 
amuse us with a specimen of Highland humility. Well, 
after all. a few hundreds of fat English acres are no bad 
Ifhing: tney don't tell so well in numbers as your hun- 
dreds of thousands, but count by rent well paid, and they 
make no bad figure." 

"No, Hal; but there is no deer-stalking there: and, as 
we should be early on foot to-morrow, what say you to 
making our arrangements to-night? I see you take no 
wine; suppose we have coffee m the other room, and 
then set to work?" 

"By all means: allonsP^ 

The morning was as lovely as could be desired; not 
one of those bright cloudless effects, the brilliant sun- 
shine and dark shadow of which foretells a speedy over- 
cast; but having its radiance mellowed by a soft haze, 
which betokened a continuance of the delicious weather 
they had for some time enjoyed, and which threw a tone 
of almost magical beauty over hill and wood and dale. 
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After an early and substantial breakfast, the two friends 
set off, not on their Highland sarrons, but in a very 
stilish phaeton and pair, m which they drove for several 
miles. 

**A pretty fellow you are, Mr. Qlenvallich, humbug- 
ging your raw southern friends with such dire accounts 
of savage glens, roarinff torrents, and diabolical roadp. 
I am by no means nice I find; this road will do well enough 
for me; nor am I at all disposed to quarrel with this well- 
hung phaeton, and these ponies, if such your modesty 
chooses to style them— sixteen hands high if they're an 
inch; and, upon my word, this is a very beautiful valley 
— or glen, if you prefer that appellation— with its sloping 
sides and rounded knolls, covered with oak and birch — 
not very majestic indeed, but yet avery j^retty fringe of 
wood they make — and these rocks that rise above, too. 
with the green patches among them — very pastoral ana 
sweet;— what a fine stream too, brawling and twisting 
among its stones, and these ledges of black and white 
stained rock. Good trout in these pools too, Idare say 
— I must throw a fly there when I return." 

"Aye, you may find sport there, but you must learn to 
fish for salmon; the trouts of the lochs are better than 
those of our rivers." 

"Well, we shall look at them in due season. By Jove! 
what crops on these small fields — would not disgrace 
Norfolk— hedges, to be sure, would make handsomer 
divisions than vile walls, or rather long heaps of stones, 
all toppling down among the fox-glove and fern; but the 
little coppice scattered here and there, has a good effect. 
Well, hang me, but you're a pretty fellow to keep all 
those sweet vaileTs snugly to yourself^ and call them 
wild and savage gtensy forsooth, to keep timid southerons 
out of them." 

"I am glad they please you, my friend, but I assure 
you it forms no part of my policy to keep this glen, which 
is one of the prettiest in this part of the country, to my- 
self, as you suppose: but have patience awhile, you will 
see before we are done, whether or no I have been Mm- 
bugging you: in the meantime we are just approaching 
a scene which I would recommend to your attention as 
a lover of the picturesque." 

The hills, at the pomt they were now approaching, 
rose somewhat suddenly to great elevation, and over- 
hung the glen so closely, that it scarcely afforded room 
at bottomTor the river, or water as it was ccdled, to twist 
through the profound chasm which it had hollowed out 
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for itself in the living rock. A noise arose from below, 
like the rush of manj streams, and the craggy banks as- 
cended, most exquisitely clothed with bircn and oak, 
mountain-ash, hazel, ana other native trees, under whien 
spread a plentiful carpet of fern and wild flowersj leav- 
ing the black rock bare and stained with a coat of lichens 
wnere it was too precipitous to receive a richer covering. 

The road cut out of one of these precipitous banks, 
overhung the stream which roared near two hundreo 
feet below; and although its breadth, parapet walls, and 
excellent condition, precluded all reasonable idea of har 
zard, a stranger could scarcely repress a shudder of hor- 
ror as he whirled past the black abyss. 

"You did well to prepare me, Charles j" said his com- 
panion, ^'although tQ point out the beauties of this place 
IS unnecessary; they are most striking and palpable, cer- 
tainly — what noble rocks and hills — and what wood, too! 
— look at these magnificent birches, and that rich deli- 
cious honeysuckle!— What the devil did that surly pe- 
dant Johnson mean by saying there were no trees in 
Scotland? I owe him a gruoge for his narrow-minded 
preiudice; it seems to impugn the liberality of the nation 
he belonged to." 

"Why, certainljf, Johnson was prejudiced, but he was 
not always happy in the routes he took; and being accus- 
tomed to so very rich and well-wooded a country, he 
might well be disappointed at the barrenness he did wit- 
ness." 

"Ah, don't defend him; he deserves ^but what mist 

is that, rising there— God bless me! it's a cascade, I de- 
clare!— Grand! grand and beautiful, by Jove!" And his 
companion drew up at a particular point, where a full 
view was obtained of the rushing cataract, swelled by a 
heavy fall of rain on the hill, as if to show ofl" the gran- 
deur of the scene, and to gratify both host and guest. 

The enraptured silence of that guest as he gazed upon 
the sublime scenery before him, was more expressive of 
his feelings than the most laboured encomiums in words, 
and certainly more gratifying to his friend. But Tre- 
sham's surprise and delight were not yet complete. A 
succession of pools and rapids above the fall, soon raised 
the upward course of the river to a height little lower than 
the level of the road on which they were driving; and 
stream and road winding their way between two craggy 
and wooded knolls which rose in front, introduced the 
travellers to a change of scene not less unexpected than 
pleasing. TUq abrupt and contracted mountains which, 
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fdrmed the paee, opened stkldeDly to the right and lefl, 
vet still preserviner an imposing altitude, and formed a 
basin of considerable size. The bottom of this was oc- 
cupied by a silver lake of nearly two miles in length, 
leaving an irregular but not inconsiderable space l)e- 
tween the margin of the water and the slope of the hills, 
well cultivated, and dotted with cottages. Among these 
mi^ht be detected several white-walled houses of a de- 
scription superior to the rest, which communicated to 
the scene an air of comfort and civilization which could 
not fail to please the eye of a stranger. The hills were 
partially covered with wood, chiefly birch, which crept 
up and dotted their sides in a manner more graceful by 
far, than could have been effected by the most tasteful 
hand; and the fields in all their luxuriance of crop, were 
naturally divided by copse-wood and scattered trees,- 
which produced all the rich effect of hedgerow foliage, 
without its formality. The summits of the hills were 
varied with gray rock and purple heather, and further 
on, towards the head of the valley, the eye caught the 
blue picturesque forms of yet more distant and more 
important mountains. 

**Upon my soul, Charles," exclaimed Tresham, "this 
is fairy land; I positively don't recollect anything more 
lovely!" 

**What! not even in your favourite Spain?" 

** Spain! pshah! a waste of black rocks and brown 
plains. Italy, Switzerland has nothing more delicious." 

"Well, Harry, I am glad you like it — enjoy it while 
you may, fory our fairy land, like fairy gifts, is fast fad- 
ing away. See you yon blue peak?" 

^'Which?— that with the grayish lump on the north 
end?" 

'Toh, no — I mean yon distant one, which makes, al- 
most like a carpenter's centre-bit, a high sharp peak in 
the middle, with a lower one at each side., and one of 
them more spread out than the other." 

"Well; I see it." 

*'Well, in that mountain is the forest." 

"In that mountain? why, God bless me, that's fifty 
miles off, if it's a yard." 

*'No, no, it is no such thing, and you will soon see it 
enlarge upon the eye. But nere our good road termi- 
nates. The phaeton can go no further, and here are 
our little highland steeds. Let us mount and be off— 
we have no time to lose." 

Two little shaggy animals were now brought forth by 
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a smart young man, clad in the phelibeg and plaid, from 
a black nut, at the upper end of the basin of which we 
have spoken: they were saddled and bridled for imme- 
diate use; but looted as if their backs had for the first 
time been made acquainted with such appurtenances. 
A pound of hair hung at each heel, their manes and fore- 
head would have furnished stuffing for a respectable 
mattrass, and a Turkish Pcishah would have thought 
himself a happy m£ui to have got hold of their tails. 
Nevertheless, wild and rough as they were, their small 
and well-shaped heads, round quarters, and clean made 
limbs, indicated a degree of blood and breeding, which 
their action and powers of endurance did not belie. No 
sooner had the gentlemen mounted, than the diminutive 
steeds set ofiat a swift and easy trot, which they main- 
tained, even when the increasmg badness of the road 
would have rendered a slower rate of motion fully as 
agreeable to the young Englishman. 

^n fact, upon leaving the farm where they took to their 
horses, the regular road, which stopped at that point, 
was succeeded first by a very indifferent cart road: this 
soon degenerated into such a track as is formed in hi^h- 
Jand districts by their miserable peatcarts^ some of which 
consist merely of a large inverted cone, lormed of birch 
branches, interwoven with twigs, and set upon two 
shafts, as on a sledge, guiltless of axle or wheels, and 
which are dragged over the rough ground by a wretched 

farron. Even this poor evidence of human industry and 
uman presence disappeared after a time, nothing re- 
mained to direct the steps of the travellers, but a devi- 
ous track, undeserving even the name of a bridle path, 
formed principally by foot passengers and cattle, who 
passed tnese wilds in the way to and from the western 
coast of the island. 

There was also a gradual, but not less remarkable 
change in the scenery, as the travellers increased their 
distance from the lower ^len. The mountains, it is true, 
continued to be clothed with birch, though less abundant- 
1>^, and of more stunted growth; but the skirts of the 
hills, and the gravelly knolls on either side the road, 
were thickly coverea with broom, interspersed with 
patches of brown heather and fine green velvet turf. A 
few cultivated patches occurred, bearing scanty crops of 
black oats or rye, or a wretched mixture of both; and 
sundry plots of stinted potatoes already bore evidence of 
the action of frost. The huts of the owners partook in 
the deterioration of the country, becoming more and 
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more miserable, until the only dwellings to be seen were 
mere heaps of black turf, partially covered with growing 
grass. But one opening was to be seen in these, by which 
the inhabitants might obtain entrance; and the smoke, 
after circhng in volumes through the whole interior, 
at length found its sluggish exit to the upper air through 
the same vent. 

As they proceeded, even the stunted birch became 
more rare; rock and dark peat-moss occupied its place 
on the hill-sides, which rose in lumpy ignoble shapes, cut 
into innumerable stony ravines, bv the torrents that often 
rushed from their summits. Still, however, as a glen or 
chasm of greater depth would open among them, rocks 
and peaks of grander dimensions and nobler forms ap- 
peared in the distance, affordinjg evidence that the tra^ 
vellers had in truth penetrated mto the more remote and 
loftier regions of the Hiehlands. 

"Your fairy land is fled, Tresham, I fear; how hke 
you this change?" 

"Hum— not of the most agreeable, certainly^, but after 
what we have seen, I were a beast to complain. Your 
dwellings here are, indeed, not magnificent, nor are 
your crops so rich as some we have passed; but I espy 
some good-looking grouse ground, which some dav or 
other I hope to beat; and that green meadow, that bor- 
ders the river, with its few birches and alders, and its 
stream rushinj^ from pool to pool, has no small amenitv 
to recommend it — ^there must be good trouting there too." 

"Why, Tresham, you would be lor ever at the trouts 

or the grouse; and truly the poor birds do afford fair 

sport in their way, when no nobler game can be had: but 

wait, my friend, till you see a deer shot. As to these 

hills; you would find poor amusement there. The day 

has been, to be sure, when a good shot might have bagged 

his twenty brace a-day on them with ease; but now, from 

some cause or other, sheep, muir-burning, and dogs — 

perhaps, too, from modern improvements in the art of 

(iliing gamCj.and the gradual progress of cultivation, the 

)irds have ceased to breed m the low muirs, so that 

where a dozen of packs might formerly have been seen, 

you can now scarcely find a single brood." 

"Not being aHighland laird," replied Tresham, I can't 
say I approve of the change; but cultivation rather leads 
to increase game in the south— how has it so different 
an effect here?" 

"You forget the different habits of the bird from those 
of pheasants or partridges; grouse dislike molestation. 

VOL. L B 
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Since the introduction of sheep, for one set of hoofs that 
peiced over the muirs, when they were only under black 
cattle, there are now a hundred, besides the infinitely 
increased number of do^s, which feed luxuriousljr upon 
tiie eggs and young birds in their seasons: you will see 
at once how such an increase of enemies must lead to 
tiie decrease of the ^ame. But come— we approach an- 
other sta^e of our journey, and another change in the 
character of our scenery." 

In truth, Tresham had begun to weary of the eternal 
recurrence of low unpicturesque hills, over which at 
length the road, leaving the margin of the river, began 
to ascend through tracks of gravelly heights, covered 
but partially with dark. stunted heather, that told full 
plainly the extreme poverty of the soil. 

"Comc,'^ said the young Englishman, as certain dark 
purple peaks and ridfges rose into view over the insipid 
slope on which thej were riding: "here is something, at 
least, which promises a taste or the wild and grand, if 
not the beautiful. These hills are assuming a more im- 
posing character — this may do." 

They soon reached the summit of the rocky ridge 
which they had for some time been gradually ascending, 
and which ran abruptly across the glen, forming a spe- 
cies of natural barrier between its more accessible parts 
and those more wild and remote:— and wild and striking, 
of a truth, was the scene which from this height present- 
ed itself to the eyes of the sportsmen. 

A massy mountain, whose huge members stretched 
far in all directions — some in ridges that descended to 
the river bed, others verging off mto separate and dis- 
tant valleys, rose upon the ri^ht to a majestic height, 
presenting a summit divided mto three rocky peaks of 
unequal magnitude, connected together bv a serrated 
ridge of crags. The skirts of this noble mountain, them- « 
selves riven into a world of less important hills, exhibited 
a striking intermixture of gray rock and dark wood, 
varied with heather and fern in profusion. At their feet, 
the river, of a deep mossy hue, streaked and mottled with 
white foam, chafed in many a petty fall and sharp rapid 
against the rocks and stones of its bed, the banks of which 
were fringed with shaggy wood. On the left arose a hill, 
less lofl}r but more precipitous, and still more thickly co- 
vered with wood, in which the dark hue of the native 
Sine was conspicuousljf predominant; and behind it might 
e seen several to wiring peaks and huge shoulders, De- 
longing to other ranges, of which its^ was probably but 
a spur or offset. 
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These were the principal features of the coup d'ceiJ; 
fafut beycmd them a long succession of mountains threw 
their vast masses athwart the elen m*tkn infinite variety 
of form and hue, while dark blue peaks closed up the 
long perspeetiye. If to the picture we have thus faintly 
attempted to sketch, be added the magic influence of 
light and shadow, flitting and changing with every cloud 
of a summer's forenoon, sometimes shrouding the giant 
shapes in deep purple ^loom, and then a^ain letting in 
upon their bosoms a rich stream of sunshine, — like the 
light of science revealing the secrets of nature — while 
the mysterious veil would slowly roll on, to envelope 
some other feature of the landscape — ^if such a combina- 
tion of scenery be conceived, the rapturous exclamations 
of Henry Tresham, as he slowly ascended the height of 
which we have spoken, and the whole landscape rose 
gradually into existence before him, may find both ex- 
cuse and sympathy. 

**This," said he at length, after his first burst of as- 
tonishment was past, "this is in very deed a scene for 
which I was not prepared! If you had let me leave the 
country without showing me what I now see. Charles, 
I never could have forgiven you. Switzerland may 
aflbrd more astounding variety of feature — the Pjrrc- 
nees, too, are no doubt far more rich in rock and woodj 
nor do I venture to assert, that many landscapes more 
astonishing, nay, more beautiful than that before U8» 
might not l)e selected in either country; but 1 will say, 
that I can scarcely remember ever to have been more 
highly delighted by natural scenery, than I am at this 
moment." 

"You gratify me much by saying so, Harry, for I am 
quite certain you speak as you ieeU It was always my 
plan to give you this surprise, but I thought it test to 
time it so as to embrace some other object/' 

"But what mountains are these? and how do you call 
this most primitive and magnificent valley or glen, or 
what else it may be termed?'*^ 

"The glen before you," replied his friend, "is Gleno- 
chree, and the river is the Ochree, which has its source 
in a little mountain lake, some fifteen or eighteen miles 
hence. It has feeders cdso. nearly as large as itself, 
which take their rise in the mountains around you,- 
either from lochs or numerous springs. As for the 
mountains themselves, each peak and separate masshatf 
its distinct name, although the range of hil^l country is 
loiDwn by the gaaeral appellation of Monadh^Hd-f^M^ 
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sounded shortly Mpnehfehr—ihe hills of the deer, par ex- 
cellence, from the number and size of the deer they used 
to produce — a characteristic which, you shall have proof, 
they have not yet forfeited. This dark brown hill on our 
ri^nt is Ben-dourich; that round black lumpish mass 
which protrudes so far into the glen, has acquired the 
name of Stronemuich, or the hog^ nose, from some fan- 
ciful resemblance it is thought to bear to that animal. 
And that distant peak which shuts in the left side of the 
vista, is Scoore-vialach, with which you may proba- 
bly become better acquainted ere long, if legs and wind 
hold good." 

**A la bonne heure, when the time comes;— mean- 
while, how are we to descend from our altitudes — I sup- 
pose we have still some distance to go?'' 

**Aye, verily— so this way. Come, follow me." 

"How? down that torrent's bed?— Why don't we keep 
the road, man?" 

"Because there is none better to keep: this is the only 
path, the use of which, as you may perceive, is disputed 
Dy man and the elements; for down the track, first per- 
haps formed by him or other animals, /erce natures j the 
rams £md floods of winter have found their way in tor- 
rents, so that his feeble traces have been pretty nigh ef- 
faced." 

"Pretty nigh! egad, the last thing I should have ima- 
gined would De that he ever had a share in it at all; — 
why, man, you'll be down the hill by the run— the horses 
can't hold on there, surely? If we had mules, indeed — " 

"Take my advice, Harry: give your pony its head, and 
trust its sureness of foot. But il'you like rather to trust 
to your feet than your head, dismount, and give the pony 
to Angus here." 

"And faiths so I will — my own legs are well-tried ser- 
vants, the pony's are strangers — so here, Angus, take 
hold, and let us go on. — ^Egad! it is no joke even on foot." 

"So think I," said Glenvallich, "and therefore I prefer 
keeping on those of Bodach^ruah,— Come, I'll show you 
the way;" and giving the little animal its full head, to- 

S ether with a gentle hint from the switch, away went 
iodach-ruah with the laird, steadily and securely, while 
his friend followed, with extreme caution, over slippery 
shelving rocks and gravel beds, that sometimes, to his 
no small discomposure, gave way under his feet, and 
slid down with him several yards. 

The pony, when it reached any of these gravel slips, 
would gather itself together, throw forward its fore-feet, 
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leaning backwards with its baanches mxtil thejr nearly 
touched the stones behind; and thns prepared, it would 
slide securely to the bottom of the broken ground. On 
the other hand, when a rocky shelf occurred, it was 
wonderful to see the caution with which it took ad van- 
taffe of every ledge, inclining its body to the brae face, 
and pressing against every rough edge of the stone to 
secure a footing for its little hoofs; nor would it venture 
to lift a second root until the first was surely disposed of. 

Having safely reached the bottom of this beaUcLch, or 
pass, they pursued their way through the rough and 
broken ground upon the lip of the river bank, sometimes 
dipi)inff almost into its stream, at others, rising high to 
avoid the craggy promontories among rough and scat- 
tering wood; or passing along the face of rocky nreci- 
pices, under which the black boiling water roared and 
Ibamed along with a fearful rapidity. At such places. 
Tresham would invariably dismount, although his friend 
continued on his pony, unless when the ledge became so 
narrow lihat an incautious swerve or an accidental jerk 
might have thrown the little animal off its balance, and 
sent horse and rider to the bottom. 

"A pretty ticklish sort of path, I vow," observed Tre- 
sham, "greatly more to the taste of goats. I should 
opine, than of anjr other living creature. I nave seen 
such, to be sure, in Spain, and their capital mules go 
safely enough over them; I never liked them though— 
but IS this road, if road you insist on calling it, much 
travelled?" 

"O, aye, a good deal by people from the other side- 
that is, the west-coast glens and lochs; and those also, 
who have cajttle business among the chief inland glens. 
If you were to follow this glen to its head, you wouM 
see the Water running to both seas from the same ridges." 

"And what may be the principal business which takes 
them through this glen, in defiance of such roads?" 

' ' O various business— but chiefly droving. Cattle and 
sheep both go and come this way, to and from the low 
country markets— wool too, is carried down the glen- 
wood is cut and floated down the stream; and I am sorry 
to say that too much grain is carried into the recesses of 
these and other wild hills, for the purpose of illicit distil-, 
lation." 

"Ah, smuggling; have you such work here? I thought 
there was an end to all that.** 

"Far, far from it, I am concerned to say. There never 

B2 
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perhaps was a time when more is done in that way; and 
much evil does it cause in the country." 

"Why no doubt it is a bad thing, and you as a High- 
land chieftain, and by consequence, a/ait/ier of your peo- 
ple, are quite right to concern yourself about their mo- 
rals; but why the deuce don't you put a stop to the thing 
then?" 

"Aye, why indeed— why canH we, you should say. 
Look at these mountains ^ these rocks and woods; do j^ou 
think it an easy or a possible matter for the eyes of chief- 
tain laird, or exciseman, to discover what is going on at 
all times through their recesses'? No, no: there is too 
much encouragement given to illicit aistillation und^ 
present circumstances, to leave a hope of checking it." 

"Why, what encouragements?" 

"O it would be too lon^ a story to enter upon at pre- 
sent, and perhaps you might neither be enlightened nor 
interested with my reasoning on the subject: we may 
f ecur to it, if you like, at some other time when amuse- 
ment runs so low that a question of political economy 
may be bearable." 

Ah^ith all my heart; I am not very curious at pre- 
sent. But pray tell me, do these wild mountains — these 
rocks I would say, yield you any return in coin? have 
they any inhabitants save deer and blackcock?" 
O yes; they are all under sheep." 

"Sheep! why I don't see a fleece." 

"No; tney are not allowed to come so far down the 
hills at this season; they are kept on the heights beyond 
our sight; the lower parts of the glen and the river sides 
are reserved for a later period of the year, when the 
weather becomes too severe for the animals to remg^in 
above." 

"And these sheep, or their owners, pay you a rent for 
the use of these same rocks." 

"Yes; besides we get timber from them." 

"Timber! of what sort?'^ 

**Oak and fir. I could show you oak coppice which 

yields a very handsome return once in twenty or five- 

and-twenty years, and which would do greatly more if 

preserved from damage by animals, and if we had roads 

. to bring it to market by." 

"And why have you not roads?" 

"Because making a road of such extent in such a coun- 
try, would be too gigantic an undertaking for any single 
proprietor, and the country gives aid only to such lines 
of road as are deemed widely useful; and government 
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only countenances those which are recommended bj 
their own officers." 

"But where grows your fir timber?" 

"Where! look around you." 

"Well, I do, and see little except stunted oak, ragged 
birch and alder; unless those blackish green dwarnsh- 
looking shrubs, scattered among the bushes on the other 
side, be fir; they look well, and contrast well with the 
heath and rich fern which covers the rocks — ^but surely 
you don't call these bushes timber trees." 

"Dwarfish bushes, you call them, do you? well, move 
we on; you will learn to estimate heights, sizes, and dis- 
tances among these mountains more justly, ere long. 
How far now should you conceive the opposite bank to 
be distant from us, as we stand?" 

"How far! why, a hundred or a hundred and fifty 
yards perhaps." 

"I should have expected a more accurate judgment 
from ^our military eye; four hundred yards would not 
reach it. It is the abrupt ruggedness of these rocks and 
hills which disgufses their height and magnitude, and 
misleads your 'eye in estimating those of objects upon 
them: there are many of these bushes, as you call them, 
that would yield a stick of three feet diameter to the 
saw." 

During the progress of this conversation, the path- 
way, leaving the immediate neighbourhood of the river, 
rose once more among crags and knolls, but of a very 
difierent character from those they had left behind them. 
One might have imagined that the fragments of a shi- 
vered mountain of granite had been thrown and heaped 
confusedly together. Some vast masses which, in spite 
of their coat of gray lichens, still displayed the gigantic 
stratification of the parent rock, had their crests covered 
with luxuriant heather and fern; others, severed from 
the greater cliffs by the action of time and of the ele- 
ments, reared their pointed and pyramidal forms on 
high, like tottering towers, while the rest lay scattered 
every where in shapeless blocks among the more con- 
siderable masses. All were more or less overgrown 
with heather, ferns, and other mountain herbage, ren- 
dered luxuriant by the constant moisture which prevails 
in such elevated regions— a humidity which, while it 
nourishes the springinff veffetation, promotes the de- 
composition of that which falls into decay. Still, much 
of rock remained exposed, and many a yawning chasm 
-—the haunt no doubt, at this time, of the fox, the oadger 



and the wild eat, at of old of the wolf or the wild boar— 
rendered clambering among the matted boshes not only 
painful but hazardous. 

But heather or lichens were not the only nroduetions 
of these rocks and mountains. The oak, the ash, and 
the birch, sprune np spontaneously among them, twist- 
ing their gnarled roots among their crevices, and draw- 
ing nourisbment and support apparentljr from the verv 
substance of the stone: and here, in all its natire wild- 
ness, might be seen the indigenous tenant of the Hjph- 
land woods, the mountain pine, the gloomy Scotch fir — 
and who that has seen this pride of the ancient forest, in 
all its savage Salvator-like magnificence, flinging its 
thousand twisted eTrms abroad to the four winds of nea- 
ven— its trunk a pillar of enduring strength— its richly 
coloured branches covered with dense masses of darlc 
spine-like leaves, 'scarcely yielding to the breeze. — could 
believe it to be the same tall, slender, formal shrub, 
which forms the bulk of manj a modern plantation; or 
would dispute its high pr&«mmence in picturesque effect 
amon^ the noblest productions of the vegetable world? 

In situations suited to its habits, tfnd enioying free 
scope to put forth all its vigour, the Scotch fir rises to a 
respectable, often to a majestic height: even when con- 
fined in a hollow, and shootinff upward with a high and 
branchless stem, in search of air and light, its head is 
still pictoresoue and spreading: but, when enjoying a 
due portion of those blessings which are alike maispen- 
sable to the vegetable and animal creation, it lifts its 
thick, comparatively short bole, covered with ^ay sca- 
brous bark, in the most varied shapes; when its limbs 
issuing fVom the stem in bold fantastic sweeps, spread 
into innumerable branches of a rich orange tinge, termi- 
natiof^ in a forest of sprav: then is it seen in its glory — 
then IS it worthy to stand beside the oak itself, an orna- 
ment suited to the noblest park. 

"See, Henry," said Glenvalhch, as rounding one of 
these rocky knolls, they entered a hollow, the sides of 
which were garnished with many of these singularly 
characteristic trees, "look now at these fellows— what 
think you of them for a sample? yet I can assure you 
they are nothing at all compared with thousands which 
I could show you in this glen and its trilnitary corries." 

"They are most picturesque and original, as well as 
beantiful objects,'' replied Tresham, "and are in perfect 
harmony with one of the most striking landscapes I ever 
remember to have seen; but I doubt u they would by any 
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means come up to your description, or near it. Now, 
that tree yonder—that with the curious twisted bough 
and thick top— what a capital study for a painter, yet 
surely he would never be worth cutting for timber." 

"I see you must have a lesson, HaJ. Come, give the 
gillie your pony, and let us so up to that tree and judge 
of its size when we reach it?' 

They did so. To scale the rough crag was a task of 

greater difficulty than Tresham could have believed, for 
is eve had deceived him as to the height of this as well 
as of other objects. The ledges of the rock, up which 
he thought he could skip as on steps of stairs, turned out 
upon approach to be something like a giant's causeway; 
€uid although the heather afforded him a hold by which 
he was ensibied to climb from one point to another, yet 
it sorely embarrassed his feet. Glenvallich stood by the 
tree long before the panting Tresham had reached the 
iiummit. **Well, what say you to this small specimen 
of forest work and forest timber*?" 

**Why, fair— very fair," replied Tresham, halting to 
recover breath; "biffger— bigger a good deal-^-than I 
could have supposed down yonder; but far, far from your 
estimate." 

"Tut, man! come hither. What! not blown with this 
little burst, surely?" 

"No, not blown just— but— but faith that's a sharp pull 
too, for a man not in training. I have not had much to 
do with precipices lately , you know." 

"Precipices, indeed! fiut turn your ^yee on our tree, 
man — what say you now?" 

"Say!" exclaimed Tresham, who had now got close 
to the object of their attention— why, that I am thunder- 
struck! Good heavens! what a deception— what a tree 
— I am perfectly amazed! Who would have imagined 
that a few yards would have made so astonishing a dif- 
ference in its apparent bulk! I confess that this is a tree 
fit for any thing, and yet from where we stood below, I 
could not have believed it twenty feet high, nor worth 
the cutting. Let us measure it.'' 

It proved to be full eight feet in girth at five feet from 
the ground, and in spite of its numerous branches, they 
calculated that it would afford at least eight-and-twenty 
feet in length of first-rate tim'ber. 

"That tree," said Glenvallich, "if cut and floated down 
to the shipping place, would be worth at least four gui- 
neas. So much for appearances." 
- "Well, my friend, this is a lesson, and I shall not for- 
get it. But still I stand amazed at toe facts before me." 



A saceession of scenery similar in charfteter, Imt «o 
varions in form and effect, as to be any thing rather than 
inonotonoas or tiresome, contimied fbr several mOes, 
when the fflen once more opened otit, and the eyes of 
the travellers were greeted by the dancing waves and 
deep blue gleam of a sheet of water, two or three mll^ 
long, which sparkled in the fervent rays of a noon-day 
sun. 

The slopes of the reeeding mountains, which formed 
the shores of the lake, were still plentifully sj^rinkled 
with wood; it grew more thickly still upon their skirts, bat 
their upper regions were varied with rock and heather 
and green pasture, defaced with long scaurs, or slips of 
red or gray stones, and deeply indented with the beds of 
torrents; while the crests rose in craggy ridges of a dark 
brown hue, sometimes precipitous, in other parts round 
and lumpy. Towards the upper end of the loch, were 
now seen the mountains which had appeared so remote 
in the earlier part of their journey; but their gigantic 
features still loomed gray and indistmct from the distance 
that yet intervened. 

The lake itself was of that dark purple hue, whkm is 

E reduced by the. mossv water of mountain streams. Its 
anks were in some places closely fringed with wood; in 
others, the shelving rocks of the mountain came black 
and sheer down to the water, and fancy might continue 
their direction beneath its surface to a tremendous depth; 
a persuasion which the inky blackness of the water tend- 
ea strongly to confirm. The reeds at the other end^ on 
the contrary, denoted the shallowness of the lake in that 

?|uarter; manr Wild ducks, with their broods, sprung 
rora among them as the travellers passed by, and the 
heron, scared from his sentinel station on some gray 
stone, rose heavily upon his broad wings, and slowly 
soared across the loch. 

■ "Be cautious here, Tresham." said Glenvallich. "It 
may be as well to dismount; for the path across this 
rocky face is none of the best, and the loch is abundantly 
deep." 

"Both are self-evident truths, Charles, not to be dis- 
puted; and I readily embrace ^our hint. The loch, no 
doubt, would be very inconveniently deep, and although 
I do swim, I have no mind for such a plunge as this." 

"Faith! it were as well avoided. There have been 
fatal accidents here befbre now; and the Ihll of a roek 
from the cliffs above us, a thing of no uncommon 0GCur<» 
tence, might startle the ponies to ovnr discomfiture. In 
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this very spot," continued he, as they passed the dan- 

Serous step on foot— "in this very spot did a farmer from 
ie West country, and his servant, returning from a 
cattle market one winter's evening, perish in the ^ulf 
below us. The snow was deep, the early evening had 
closed in, the narrow path had been effaced by the drift, 
and darlmess doubtless caused them to miss their foot- 
ing. A dog belonging to the farmer, appearing at a 
house far below in the glen, attracted the notice of the 
inhabitants by its singular behaviour and obvious dis- 
tress. It was said, indeed, that the gudewiie had been 
disturbed by painful dreams, which led her to suspect 
that something was wrong. The farmer was a distant 
relation, and so the gudenmn and his son, with a ser- 
vant, set forth, following the dog, which ran on before 
them, looking back ever and anon to see that they were 
at his heels; and thus were they led to the spot. In the 
meantime, the drift had increased so much, that the 
place where the unfortunate men had fallen in could not 
have been discovered but for the dog, which, making its 
way down to the loch side, got hold of a corner of the 
farmer's plaid. The torn condition of the tartan ren* 
dered it probable that the poor animal had continued 
long to tug at this, before instinct led it to abandon the 
attempt in order to seek for more efficient aid. It was at 
the risk of their own lives, that the persons so strangely 
summoned could extricate the bodies; and the place has 
ever since been held in a sort of superstitious abhorrence 
for no reason, that I can discover, so sufficient as its own 
dangerous nature." 

A little above the loch, the stream had burst its way 
through a ridge of rocks that stretched across the glen, 
which at this point once more changed its rugged cha- 
racter for one of a more pastoral description. The 
stream wound along with sluggish motion, and in a very 
devious course, through a meadow of rich natural grass, 
where cattle were feeding^ and a black hut, or shealing, 
just like a peat stack half grown with grass, indicated 
the dwelling of him who took care of them. Wood was 
here scanty, and the hills, covered with mingled heather 
and ^rass, evinced marks of muir4>urning, and rose pre- 
cipitously from the level slope at their feet. 

''We approach our ground, and our place of repose 
for tiie night," said Glenvallich. "I dare say you will 
not be sorry to examine the fare which old Martin has 
fffovided for us. See where yon black rock juts into the 
glen: there are a few birch trees scattered about the 
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CTBgB above it. Our bothy is there; and all von see here 
on every sidej and indeed since we passed the lower end 
of Loch Durich, is the deer forest. That wild-looking 
mountain opposite, which extends the whole way along 
the loch-side, and which is cut into numberless little 

flens and corries, is the preserve— the sanctum — where 
can at all times make sure of finding; a deer. No other 
hoof is permitted to intrude there: sheep from the neigh- 
bouring farms are pinded* goats are shot, and black 
cattle never go so far a-field. The ground is the verr 
best possible for deer — plenty of wood with deep rough 
burns to lie in—grass in abundance — noble corries, both 
high and low — capital passes to stand in for a shot, if 
you want to drive them— and a range of fifteen thousand 
acres of land.-" 

"Fifteen thousand acres! You do amaze me! You a 
prudent man, give up fifteen thousand acres of land for 
the sake of a few deer! What an extravagant sacrifice." 
"Not so great as you imagine, and as you will see to- 
morrow. The forest contams twice as much; but the 
rest is not strictly preserved— it is let for sheep, and pays 
me rent: so that all I have to do is, to provide as much as 
possible against poachers, and let the deer find by ex- 
perience that the preserve is a place of safety, whereto 
they may fly in case of being disturbed.*' 

One more hour's riding carried them to the point which 
Glenvallich had indicated. On turning it, Tresham saw 
a little green spot surrounded by hoary stunted birch 
trees, Rowing upon rocks as gray as themselves. Close 
beneath these trees stood some black huts, chiefly to be 
discerned by smoke which arose from the roofs of one or 
two among the group; for the walls were so green, as to 
leave it doubtful whether they were not rather mounds 
of earth than habitations for men. A meadow of a full 
mile in breadth, which lost itself at either end, behind the 
overlapping shoulders of the hills, was stretched before 
this nest of huts. This rich piece of pasture was inter- 
sected by the numerous windings of the stream, now 
diminished to a mere burn, and interspersed with patches 
of peat-bog and heather. On the opposite side of this 
meadow rose a huge mountain, the bosom of which was 
covered with scattered wood in all stages of luxuriance 
and decay: and several chasms, black with rock and 
shadow, served as beds for the torrents, which, collect- 
ing on the broad surface above, were even at this time 
seen, like silver threads, hurrying down the steep decli- 

* Or poinded, Scottice for teiaed. 
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vitVy.OT precipitating themselves in a series of pet^ cas- 
eaaes from led^e to ledj^e of the rock, which their vio- 
lence had laid bare. 

Above this region rose the great mass of the mountain, 
exhibiting a variegated expanse of rich purple heather 
and gray moss, interspersed with stripes ana patches of 
green grass, indicatinj^ perennial springs; and of peat 
moss, evidencing itself in black cracks and spots, wnich 
pervaded a great portion of its surface. White or gray 
rock stared through the surface in all quarters; and the 
summ it which rose in several sharp points connected with 
one great lumpy ridge, appeared to be formed of dark 
lead-coloured stones, with a few scattered blades of yel- 
low grass. 

The mountains* behind the bothies were of a similar 
character, but still more rocky and pr^apitous; and at 
some distance further, the glen appeared to terminate in 
a dark mass of peaks and ridi^es, so jagged and confused, 
as to suggest the idea of a distant peep of chaos. 

•*Here we are at length," said Glenvallich, springing 
from his pon/ as he approached the largest of the huts, 
'*and time it is, perhaps you will say." 

'"^Why not sorrjr certainly, though I must say the way 
has seemed anj^thing rather than tedious," replied his 
friend. "But, hollati what's here, we did not come all 
this way to meet with Actaeon's fate I hope?" There 
seemed to be some reason for dreading such a contingen- 
cy, for as they neared the bothy, a couple of bleick and tan 
shaggy shepherd's dogs, three rough terriersof the Skye 
brjeed, whose beauty consists in their unqualified ugliness, 
and as many huge wirv-haired deer-hounds, rushed like 
furies from the door of a neighbouring hut, with a vol- 
ley of barking and howling that intimated very wrathful 
intentions, and made straight for the gentlemen. But 
the cause of alarm was^only momentary: for no sooner 
did they observe the laird and his gillie.* than their an- 
gry greetings changed into whinings and yelpings of joy, 
and the monstrous hounds, with the force and elasticity 
of a spring let loose of a sudden, bounijed towards their 
master, overwhelmed, ajid almost overset him with their 
uncouth caresses. 

"Down, Bran!— down, Luath! — Fioun! behave, you 
rascal," cried Glenvallich, extricating himself fromtneir 
embraces, and the dogs crouched at nis feet. 

"Fine Ossianic names these truly," said Tresham, 
ian^hing, "but it is all right; the names of ancient 

* Lstd, young man, attendant. 
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song and story suit well with the scenes and the subjects 
they celebrate. I dare say there's not a bare-legged gil- 
lie of your 'tail' now, but can spout Ossian, as you us^ 
to do Homer and Virgil, by the thousand lines, or as they 
say the Persian grooms do, who have all Hafiz and Saa- 
dee at their tongues' end." 

"O, we have Ossianic names in abundance, and plenty 
of traditions of the Fingallians too, in this country. It 
was, we are assured, a great haunt of these heroes, and 
many of the mountains, rocks, and corries around you, 
bear their names, or appellations allusive to their attri- 
butes and customs. Tne very hill that rises above us is 
called DunfiLlan^ Fillan's castle or fort; that rugged ridge 
opposite, has obtained the name ofKneime-na-Uifikar,''^ 
or *the step of Oscar." A ^eat black' rocky hollow, fa- 
mous in all time;^ as now, for bein^ the resort of deer, 
and still more so for the nature of its passes, which are 
so easily commanded that the animals once in them can- 
not escape, is termed 'Choru-Uiskarf^ 'Oscar's caldron,' 
from a story of some monstrous slaughter of deer com- 
mitted by that worthy , who reached that place by a mar- 
vellously swifl and dangerous run across tne 'step' above. 
That peaked and craggy mountain in shadow at the head 
of the glen, is callea *par exceUencp,* on the 'Litcics a 
non Iv^endo* principle doubtless, Bordrna-Fionn? the 
table of the Fingalhans, and there is a great hu^e lump 
which you can't see from where we are, which is digm- 
fied by the appellation of ^StoUe- Ton-ioaal^^ or 'the seat 
of Ton-iosal,- a heavy-sterned hero of those days, who, 
though brave as a lion, was so unwieldy or lazy, that the 
force of a hundred men was required to get hmi on his 
legs when once he had 'tsiken the chair.' 

"Hah, a proper fellow, truly, and the story is no doubt 
as worthy of credit and attention as most of those relat- 
ing to that marvellous race. But I forgot— we are on 
tender ground, and assuredly, when surrounded by this 
magnificent scenery, so well suited to thesie imposing 
nsunes, it is notjrAst the moment to sneer at Ossian or his 
heroes; and faith^ I must say, there is something spirit- 
stirring and inspiring to fina oneself on classic ground, 
as it were, on tne very spot where the mighty have trod, 
when all around harmonizes with the ideas coniured up 
by their memories. Filled with the thoughts of the swift- 
footed Oscar, now, I have not a doubt that I could breeust 
a mountain al\er one of the dun deer, with twice the vi- 
gour I could exert without such a stimulus, and depend 
upon it I shall acquit myself famously to-morrow. But 
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which way no-w^— which is your Highland domicile? A 
seat and a drop of the mountain dew — or. faith, even a 
^lass of the less appropriate, but not unpalatable liquor 
'yclept *old madeira,* would prove exceedingly consola- 
torv to the inward man— «h! what say you?'" 

By all means, Hal— follow me." And he led the way 
to the low-browed entrance of the hut before which they 
had been standing. 

* * What! there? this your bothy? this vour hunting seat? 
it's a bothy this, with a vengeance, man!" and Tresham 
stopped for a moment ere he entered, to examine the ex- 
terior of his future quarters. 



^ CHAPTER 11. 



A HIGHLAND FORESTER. 

A blessing upon thy heart, he said, 
Good fellowe, tny shooting is good. 

For an' thy heart be as 'eood a^ thy hand. 
Thou wert better than Robin Hood., 

The bothy, to all appearance, was built precisely of 
the same materials and in the same fashion as other 
Highland huts, or shealings, (as the occasional abides 
of shepherds in remote glens are generally termed,^ ex- 
cept in as far as it was larger anamore lofty than ihose 
around it. The walls, externally tit least, were formed 
of divots; that is, sods cut with the heather or ^rass 

growing on them, the matted roots of which give a 
rmer texture to the soil of which the mass is composed. 
These are built one upon another, in courses, long- 
wise or edgewise, like bricks; and, supported by a frame 
work of timber, make a firm and warm wall. The roof 
was formed of the same materials, laid upon small raft- 
ers, (or as they are called in the country, kebers,) and 
covered with a heather thatch; and in this manner, bat- 
ing only the heather thatch, are the majority of the black 
huts, which form the abodes of the Highland peasantry, 
ehiefly or entirely buHt, to the great injury of the ground 
in their neighbourhood, the surface of which bepomes 
thus most wastefully peeled, because- the lazy tenant 
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*'caniia be fashed" to erect a better habitation of the 
stoneS; and wood^ and heather, which are always to be 
found m abundance near him; 

A small square pavement of pebbles placed before the 
doorway of tnis tenement, prevented the lodgment there 
of the water which formed pools in front of the other 
huts; and a small window, consisting of six panes of glass 
in a casement opening inwards, betokened, when it WM 
observed, (a matter not of absolute necessity, from the 
thickness of the wall in which it' was sunk,) a degree of re- 
finement scarcely in unison with the materials aroimd it. 

On entering the door-way, to effect which our Eng- 
lishman was forced to stoop rather lower than was 
agreeable, Tresham found himself in a passage formed 
of clay and wattle, which divided the interior into two 

Sarts. A glance in passing showed, on the one hand, a 
ark space of undefined dimensions, filled with smoke, 
amidst which sparkled the embers of a peat fire; several 
dim shapes, like ghosts hovering in their own gray mist, 
might be detected sitting round this dubious light, or 
flitting about in the thick atmosphere. A qualm of un- 
easiness came over the Englishman as his eye fell on 
this suspicious limbo-like hole; but he yielded to the im- 
pulse or his host's arm, as he threw open the door of an 
opposite apartment, theappearance of which, as it broke 
ui)on him after the other, afibrded infinite relief to his 
mind. The whole interior of that quarter of the bothy 
had been plastered and whitewashed: and, illuminated 
by no less than two small glass windows and a cheeHul 
fire, it wore an ah* of cleanliness and comfort far greater 
than might have been augured from its black exteriof. 
It is true that the great thick coupleSy asthev are called, 
which form the frame-work, at once of walls and- roof 
together with the cross beams, or havkSy which secured 
them near their point of junction at the upper ends, were 
seen projecting from the foundation to the roof lar into 
the apartment; and that the dark glossy japan of the 
smoke which had encrusted them, before the promotion 
of the bothy to the digmty of a hunting seat, would here 
and there insist upon appearing through even the densest 
ooat of plaster. But tne offensive objects were hung 
with deer's hornsandhunting geer; and taken in ctimmi 
with other things around them, presented no very- incon^ 
gruous appearance. The floor was boarded: a fire-^laee. 
which did not smoke, at least at the time, was furni^cn 
With a few beuns of iron, so placed as to favour the ar- 
rangement and combustion of the wood and peats which 
wiere used for fuel; and a table or two of deal, imith^three 
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or Ibur wooden chairs, and some shelv^es on which lay 
a few books, completed the furniture of the public apart- 
ment of the bothy. • 

"Well, Harrjr,. welcome to the bothy of Auchonrui; 
how like you its interior? behold parlour, drawing-room, 
and library, all in one." 

"Why, faith, Charles, the sight relieves me from some 
troublesome apprehensions; the look of that horrid, black, 
smoke-drying hole at the othier end, put me into a terrible 
fright; not only bleared e^es and suffocation stared me 
in the face, but visions of a more fearful fate; of falling, 
ignobly, the sacrifice of unseen enemies, rose in the dim 

Serspective: in plain terms, I expected to be bitten to 
eath-— devoured alive — djfinff a death worse than that 
of Herod— horrible! but tms dean little shop promises at 
least exemption from so fearful a catastrophe!" 

"It does so; and truly, as I hope you will find— but to 
complete the restoration of your equanimity, let me act 
as groom of the chambers, and introduce you to the dor- 
mitories of the mansion." 

Opening a door on one side the fire-place, Glenval- 
lich ushered his guest into another apartment, filled up 
much as the first, except that, in place of tables, two 
small bedsteads occupied each a corner, and camp-stools 
formed substitutes for chairs. Basins and ewers stood 
on little shelves, for the offices of the toilet; and there 
was even a luxury of a small mirror hung near the little 
window, for the use of such Jemm^ Jessamy's as might 
be unable to shave without its assistance. 

Small mattrasses, laid upon fresh cut heather, packed 
with the flowery tops uppermost, in the little bedsteads, 
formed a fragrant and springy couch, and light warm 
bl£Uikets, with snow-white bed-linen, completed the com- 
forts of the sleeping establishment. 

"These are not just such quarters as I was happy to 
bid you welcome to at Loupriach, when you first burned 
powder against grouse, but they serve my purpose and 
that of the very few friends who have spirit enough to 
embark on the perilous adventure which you are now 
boon for. It ie a far and a difficult way to bring building 
materials, so I just took possession of this bothy, which, 
as you see, is larger than common. It hiad given shelter 
to the shepherds of one of my farmers, who quitted the 
f len, and I had but to repair and fit it up as you see. 
Hereafter, perhaps, I may put something better in its 
room; at present it must serve our turn, and such as t 

2 
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i» X bidy (Ml d Highfcmd #«ti$om6 to it*-'tb6 Ikrtiier ben, 
the weicorafer,' yoa knoW.** 

"Yes; I have heafd— and faith, Charles, I shocrW be 
hto^rd to> please, if this mu^ little room did not content 
me: and noT^— O fcM^a glass of wktoto restore exhaueted 
nature!" 

**A la h&nneheier^— here it i«," said Glenvallich, open- 
ing a cupboard which occupied a place between two of 
the large collet*, and which seemed full of crocffcery, 
ghMs Ware, and stores,—** for mjr part I seldom use any 
cordial but native whiskey, on this side of Loch Durich. 
aad little eveti of that; out in compassion to vrtiatea 
tastes, who cannot relish the 'mountain dew,' I keep a 
supply* of old sherry and port, which I hope you will not 
find contemptible. Bevond that, I go noi; for claf et and 
champagne you must look to the shooting-box at Lou- 
priach, or to [nnerallich. But it is lime to see the fores- 
ter and hear his report.— Angus, is Duncan Moccdmbich 
here?" 

"Aye, Sir, he's just come in from the hiH— he's g[6ne 
to put on his things, and he'll be wi' your honour in a 
moment." 

"Send him here, when he^s ready ," was the reply, and 
the gillie retired. 

"A ^ood specimen of the true Highland deer-stalker, 
you wiH see in Maccombich," continued the laird, "one 
that will detect the horns of a lying sta^, stalk him, and 
shoot him afterwards, with any man m Scotland; and 
faith, he who can keep up with Duncan, When he has 
once marked his game, and sets off to gain the wind of 
him, may fairly boast of firm foot, ana sound wind. It 
would do you good to see the fellow crouching with his 
c&t-like pace under the crest of a hill, or rdpioly round* 
ing a pomt of rock to gain a few yards upon hier victim; 
he was born for a poacher or game-keeper;— but here 
comes the man to answer lor himself." 

A tall Highlander, of an imposing presence, now en- 
tered the room, clad in the dress of his country, which 
well became his figure. A tartan jacket, in which green 
and purple predominated, covered his broad shoulders, 
its sKirts terminating in narrow tails, a little heldw the 
sno^alf of his back. A fuH and handsome phelibeg of the 
same stuff was bound around his waist, by a black leather 
belt, and reached to within three or four inches of his 
bare and sitfe wy knee. His leffs were clad in hose check- 
ed of red and green, gartered with scarlet riband: — arid 
auch limbs! for straightness, form, and muscle, rivalling 
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those of any ancient statiie; strength and ag^ility was 
written on every swelling vein and workings muscle. 
His whole frame., indeed, rising but little above the com- 
nrion height, but firm, compact, and admirably propor- 
tioned, denoted the highest degree of activity and ro- 
bustness, combined with powers of endurance to an 
extent seldom to be found m the same individual. The 
head, small in proportion to his bulk, was set loflily upon 
his broad but. falling shoulders, and bis countenance, 
which evidently had braved the Highland storms for 
forty vears, confirmed the impression made upon the 
beholder by his figure, being stamiped with the marks of 
steady caution, firm decision, and insuperable fortitude. 
And although that intellectual radiance, which cultiva- 
tion of mind alone can lend to the human countenance, 
would have been sought for in vain in the features of the 
fbrester, a close observer could not have failed to detect, 
in the quick glance of his deep set eye, much native intel'>> 
ligence, acuteness, and sagacity. 

On his head he wore the small smart bonnet' of the 
country, and his plaid, differing from the rest of his tar- 
tans, being of a small gray and black check, was tightly 
swathed across his breast and over his lefl shoulder, 
leaving the right arm free for action. Such was the 
fbrester of Glcnochree, and striking as his exterior and 
more obvious qualifications were to the eyes of the stran- 
ger, MaCcombich was only a fair sample of a race of men, 
now wearing scarce in the north, but who once filled the 
ranks of those fine regiments which the Highlands sent 
forth against the foes of Britain, and who, most of them, 
have sealed their loyalty and their devotion with their 
blood, on foreign shores. Such were the men, sedate, 
orderly, and temperate in peace; patienL firm, zealous, 
and intrepid in war, who, with others or their country- 
men left their bones to whiten on the plains of Maida, 
and of Egypt, of Portugal, of Spain, and of bloody Wa- 
terloo — but Ine race is fast declining, for the march of 
improvement is rapidly changing the circumstances of 
the land which bred tfiiem, and the habits which form 
them are wearing out a-pace. Riches and population, 
the usual indices of prosperity, mav-be increasing 
throughout the Highlands, but the hardy race of moun- 
taineers, that were scattered over its rugged surface, 
that followed their chiefs to war, and fought their coun- 
trV's battles, are gone, and cannot be replaced. 

'"Well, Dupcan, how are you to-day? what news from 
the hill?" said the laird, accosting the forester with a 
cheerful voice and gracious smile. 
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"A good day to your honour," responded Duncan, in 




but good 

*'Well. but whaltsay you of the deer? are they as thick 
as usualf " 

"Ou aye, they're no' scarce, that's sure; but the hill's 
wide, ye^U no' see that many aye." 

"Well, but to-day, then, what did you see? Have you 
lodged any?" 

*TIum!'^ replied the forester, musing and counting on 
his fingers, as he slowly proceeded with his enumera- 
tion, *1 seed two staigs and four hinds wi' their calves 
the day, in the Corr^ Dhu, just as ye come ow'r the 
shouther o' Scoorevialach; and another staig wi' two 
hinds and a yell one, on the briest ^oing up to Crai^t- 
ierragh. Then there was three staigs and eight or nine 
ninds, some o' them wi' calves, in the wud o' CaiUifiusech, 
below the black brae thonder; but the laad savs some- 
thing' started them, an' they left the wud, ana crossed 
the Truibec burn, and up thro' the heather hags to the 
hill— they'll be in Corryskiach the nicht for certain — and 
there's more — ou, plenty sure eneugh." 

"Well, that's all good; but have you lodged any of 
them for the night, and in places where we may have a 
good chance of a shot, in the morning? Here's my friend, 
Mr. Tresham,, an Englishman, (here the forester casta 
keen and curious eye over Tresham's person, bowing 
slightly but reepectfully at the same time,) we must try 
to show him a little of our Highland sport." 

"Ou, aye; very right, very rig4it; and no fear o' sport 
— ^we canna miss o' deer; but it's best to mak' shure, and 
there's a hale herd o' fifteen, an' five staigs among them, 
one o' them wi' ten branches, lyinff in the black nollow 
wast o' CaiUifiusech; I seed them from Meal-e-Keaune- 
goo* they were feeding about the black rocks on the 
wast side, and they'll no' go out o' that the nicht— if they 
do it 'ill be into Choru Uiskar, and that'll be better still. 
That's our best chance, Glenvallich, but it 'ill be a gay 
bit pull for the gentleman, sure eneugh." 

"Why, yes, Maccombich, you have cut us out a pretty 
tight day's Job; but I dare say you have chosen the best 
ground, and our best chance. As for Mr. Tresham, he's 
a capital fag— eh. Charles? but suppose we try the wood 
of Fiusech first, for those stags you speak of; you and 

* The dog*8 head height, or promontory. 
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Kenneth, and the shepherd's lad, can ^o through it soft- 
ly, and Mr. Tresham and I will stemd at the two beat 
passes — by the black stump, you know, and in the hollow 
of the burn at the top of the wood:— if we get no shot, 
then we can try the black hoUow you spAk of. But 
we'll need to start early." 

"Ou, aje, we canna be ow'r soon in the hill— we should 
leave this at three a'clock, surely, or the deer wUl be 
done feeding^ and it's ill, whiles, to see a lyinff deer." 

"Hear you that. Tresham? will three o'clock in the 
morning suit you?'' 

"Whew! what a tramontane hour — better remain un^ 
der arms all night, I think, than beat the generate so 
early: faith, th&aflBir begins to assume a serious aspect; 
but I'm under orders^ and ready to obey — three o'clock 
be it" 

"Well, Mnccombieh, have all ready at the time you 
speak of, we shall be so too; take Bran and- Luath, we 
may want them for a- woimded deer. Stay, here's a 
dram for you, man: you'll be the better of it after your 
drenching in the hill— very wet, I supposel" 

"Ou, very sir, heavy showers — one tnat lasted an hour 
an' a half, out it looks weel. the nicht Deoch alainij, 
gentlemen, here's 'luck the morn.' " 

"Gad, that's a fine fellow," said Tresham, as the tall 
form of the forester left the room. "A powerful, active 
fellow, indeed. What a soldier he would have made! 
And yet I have seen whole companies of such as he, 
mowed down by shot like corn before the reaper!" 

"Yes, and you would have this poor fellow expended 
too, I hope: better as he is, both lor himself and for me 
t-he made agood escape from the soldiering trade. This 
Duncan Maccombich, who was born on another part of 
the property, in the days of m^ grandfiither , was, like moft 
other Highland children of his days, sufered to run wild 
in idleness and mischief, his ostensible occupation being 
to herd a cow. while, in reality, he passed his time in 
robbing nests, scrambling A)r hazel nuts, paddling in the 
burns Tor trout, and maSing one in every mischievous 
play set on foot by the elder lads of the village, or touriy 
(as it was called-,) were his parents hved. These pa- 
rents dying, left Duncan destitute, and my grandfather, 
out of charity, tookthe boy into his kitchen, where he had 
the run of the place, and a few clotdies, and soon became 
ihe feg and humble comimnion of the young falks. He 
followed them in their fishing and shooting expeditions, 
carried the gamer helped to row the boat and clean the 
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sQiiB, and took snch share as pletlsed himself of the sta- 
ble and kennel work. But as Duncan grew up, his indo- 
lence, or rather his dislike to work — for in matters which 
he liked, iiis activity was indefatigable — revolted at the 
increased labour which was required of him, and he ac- 
cepted an offer made him by my poor uncle Robert, who 
was then raising recruits to enter his companj, and fol- k 
low him as his servant to Ireland. There did Dnncaa 
continue for some time with his regiment; bat, unfor- 
tunately for him, he was quartered with a detachment 
in the neighbourhood of Derry , where he fell in with a 
set of joUy paddies, who were manufacturers of that fas- 
cinating uquor, known in the green isle by the appella- 
tions of poteen or innw^tren, — in our own kindly nigb- 
lands, by that oi Ferintosh, (MenlivcU, &c., according to 
the name of the glen or district which becomes celebrated 
for the best uishk-Orbeh,* Well did Duncan know how 
much this manufacture was encouraged and prosecuted 
in his native glen, and all those in its vicinity. And'al- 
though the servant of his majesty, bound of course ta 
support the laws of the realm, and not ignorant of the 
illegality of the practice, he could not bring himself to 
abandon the society of the frank-hearted, good-humoured 
Irish boys— far less to betray them to the sneaking dogs 
of revenue officers. 

"There were persons, however, dull enough not to 
appreciate the purity of^ poor Maccombich's motives; 
who, on the other hand, were so vmreasonable as to im-. 
pate blame to him for his conduct in the business. The 
consequences threatened to be serious; so m^ uncle, only 
a little while before his death, in order to withdraw him 
alike from present punishment and future tenaptation, 
exerted his iofluence to procure the discharge ofnis ser- 
vant, whose health (it was averred) required renovation 
in the air of his native glen. 

"Thus thrown in some measure on his own resources, 
Maccombich, who had by this time discovered iVom expe- 
rience that a man must work to live, and whose native 
energy had been aroused by collision with the world, 
cast about him for an occupation, and having an offer of 
a small farm from my grandfather, who loved him for his 
attachment to his son, he set himself down as a farmer 
on his little crofl, and continued for several years to live 
respectably, and in good repute with all his neighbours. 
The next period of Duncan's life I am little aequamted 

* Water of Life— undo, loftisftey. 
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with, for it is one on. which he seems nntrilUnflr to dwell; 
and I have never pressed him to disclose what seems to 
give him pain. There was, I believe, some unhappy love 
afiair, the event of which unsettled his mind for awhile^ 
and ruined his wordly affairs. His next attempt was in 
the droving line. He joined a person of some substance, 
in the cattle trade, between England and Scotland, first 
as a servant, and afterwards as a partner. This did well 
enough for a few years, but his partner dyin^, I believe, 
and the profits of trade falling: sadly off, Maccombich was 
forced to abandon it, and thought himself lucky to es* 
cape the consequences of debt, by a sacrifice of all he 
possessed. 

"Once more adrift, poor Duncan seems to have grown 
desperate or reckless. How he subsisted for several 
years, hardly himself can tell— sometimes it was by 
poachin£r, sometimes probabljr by smuggling. That, he 
was well acquainted at one time with persons largely 
concerned in illicit distillation is well known; and that his 
acknowledged activit^r and shrewdness, and the expe- 
rience he had gained m his Irish campaign, made his as^ 
sistance a very desirable acquisition to the free traders, 
is equally certain; but Maccombich himself denies that at 
this time, or for many years past, he has had any thing 
to do with the business, and I certainly have no proof 
that he has so, although man^ will tell you that to this 
day he <sontinoes in habits with his old eussociates, and 
retains considerable infliience over them. 

"It was while he led this bootless and wandering sort 
of life, not to use a harsher term, that chance led me to 
the knowledge of his existence and distress. I had 
known but little of Maccombich personally, for my Eng- 
lish education kept me out of the country while he con- 
tinued a settled housekeeper in it; bat I was well ac- 
quainted with* his character; for not only did I remember 
the kindness with which my grandfather used often to 
speak of him, but many of the old servants would talk in 
the highest terms of the poor fellow's attachment to my 
nnole, and the distraction of soul with which he received 
the news of his illness and death. I knew that he had at 
least the highland qualities of fidelity and feudal attach- 
ment; and having at that time, about seven years ago, 
resolved upon reviving and preserving the original deer 
forest vrtiich had existed for many a year in this glen, I 
conceived the idea of giving the care of it, and the situa- 
tion of forester, to Ma-ccombich. There was none that 
1 could hear of better calculated, from early habits and 
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nstire tastes, for the trast, and I iio|»ed«th«t the confix 
denee repoaedin him woirid ftrove a«timiiJa8 to exertion 
•ad good beharioiir. I muet say that he has not disap- 
pointed ine. The promise which I exacted thatt he would 
break with his evucompanioiM^ and renouQce all irDega- 
lar habits, I am inclined to think he has kept Tliere are 
iii wishers of his who whisper the contrary, but 1 have 
never been able to discover way i^^ounds for the accusa- 
tion. It is remarkabJe that Maccorobich, though foud of 
the excitement whioh characterizes the life of a-smu^- 

Sler and poacher^and of course frequently iikvolvedia the 
issipation incident to such a life, was never habitually 
intemperate— be never was fond of liquor for its own 
sake, and separated from his lawless companions, he is 
really a sober and peaceable roan. In fine, since .he has 
been my forester, now seven years, I have had no cause 
whatever to repent my choice.^' 

''I am rejoiced to bear you say so,'' said Tresham, as 
his friend concluded this sketch of the forester's history. 
^'The appearance of your friend Duncan has interested 
roe; and I am really glad to find him so worthy a charac- 
ter at bottom as you make him out to be-— for as to his 
Bmvtggline a bit, reallv these peo|)le seem brou^s^ht up 
with an idea that breaking' the law in this respect is nei- 
ther criminal nor dis^aceful — so we roust not judge him 
too severely; but h does appear to me a sinsular .Ihing 
l^at this same crime should be suffered to &urish. un- 
checked,asit does, inthe moral HighlandsofScotlandi" — 

"Unchecked? by no means; but certainly unrepresaed. 
and likely to remain so, in the present state of the law.'' 

"Why, what do jau allude to^what ails the law?" 

"It would be tedious to explain it; but while legal .dis- 
tilleries are fettered with regulations that set quantity 
and Quality at variance, so that they produce no spirit, 
which whiskey^drinkerscan bear to use, and when duties 
and restrictions are so high as to fritter.aw^ all profit, 
or force them to raise the price of their goods to an ex- 
trava0:arft rate, what can be expected by any reasonable 
man, but that those who love sood and cheap.spirits will 
go to the smugglers— to the iinoit stills, where it lis made 
at a very moderate price, and in high perfection?" 

"Do you then think that lowering the duties upojk le- 
gally distilled spirit, would put an end to smuesriing'?" 

' 'That would be say ing too much perhaps. That such 
a measure would have atendency to do so, isself^evident; 
but to strike at the root of illicit distillation will require 
tune and patience; and great and persevering attention 
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must be paid to the effect ofsnch regulations as may from 
time to time be framed for the purpose.*" 

** What— do you not think that by a reduction of the 
duties, the legal distiller would be placed upon a par with 
the smuggler, as to profit? Ana if profit were done 
away, would not that destroy smuggling?" 

"Why, I could scarcely venture to predict that it would. 
It is not profit alone that induces the smuggler to en- 
gage in the hazards of his profession. It is the pleasure 
of meeting secretly in remote i)iaces.. at night, said in 
darkness; the excitement and interest of a hazardous 
employment J conducted with necessary mystery — the hi- 
larity and enjoyment promoted by such occupations^ and, 
above all, perhaps the triumph of success— of outwitting 
severe, and, as thev consider them, tyrannical and op- 
pressive laws: which would restrain them from the exer- 
cise of what they conceive a natural and inherent privi- 
lege — that of making what use they please of their own 
property. It is these things, I suspect, that invest smug- 
gling with a charm in the eyes of n^ost Highlanders, 
which profit alone would never lend it: but soft— in good 
time to shut my mouth, lo! where Martin comes with 
dinner, such as it may be. I hope you left all your epicu- 
rean fastidiousness on the other side of Loch Durich; de- 
pend upon it you will look in vain for rich sauces or high 
culinary art here." 

"P never fear me! our day's exercise has only left one 
desire, that of filling the craving void it has occasioned; 
and it has provided a sauce to suit the daintiest palate. 
I am far more disi)osed to practical conclusions than to 
gastronomic criticism." . 

The dinner proved excellent — thB whiskey toddy su- 
perior; and the two gentlemen, after passing the even- 
ing in conversation, which chiefiy turned on the expect- 
ed sport of the morrow, retired to i)repare themselves 
by sleep for the early rising and anticipated fatigues of 
the ensuing day. 

'•And who, after all, then, are this pair of friends, this 
Glen vallich and this Tresham, with whom we have been 
forced to travel through the tedious longitude of a High- 
land glen, to a resting place which promises so little either 
of comfort or amusement?" — the reader will possibly at 
this place exclaim, if he has not already done so: the in- 
formation required is reasonable, and we shall take (he 
present opportunity of supplying it as concisely as possi- 
ble. 

VOL. L D 
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CHAPTER III. 



A HIGHLAND LAIRD OF MODERN TIMES, AND BIS GUEST. 

— Every good his native wilds impart, 
Imprints the patriot passion on his heart, 
And even those hills that round his mansion rise. 
Enhance the bliss his liberal hand supplies. 

He was come of gentlemen, 

In simple state was he then. 

His fatner was a manlie knight, 

His mother was a lady bright. 

He was gotten and bom in marria^pe, • 

And his eldest brother had the herit^e. 

Old Ballad. 

Charles James Mac Alpine— we make choice of this 
patronymic, or rather surname, that all offence may be 
avoided to the mighty ones of the north— the Mackin- 
toshes and Mac Phersons, the Mac Donalds and the Mac 
Donn€^, the Mac Leods and Mac Kenzies. the Camp- 
bells, the Camerons, the Erasers, Grants. Gordons, &c. 
dbc. &c., who might not only be surprised, but displeased, 
to find a gentleman of such considerable pretensions 
springinj? up in the heart of their countries, and unau- 
tnorizedTy usurping their names, their property, or attri- 
butes: of^all su^h undue presumption we shall do our 
best to beware. 

Charles James Mac Alpine, then, was the descendant 
and representative of an ancient, and at one time a noble 
Highland family of very extensive landed property, and 
great local influence; but who having, unfortunately for 
themselves, adhered to the losing side in the rebellion of 
1716, had forfeited both rank and property, and were forc- 
.ed into a long and painful exile. The clemency or justice 
of the third George restored to the unoflending grand- 
child the forfeiteaproperty of his forefathers; tneu' title 
was lost for ever. 

Robert Mac Alpine, restored by the royal grace to fa- 
vour and to fortune, took possession of the family estates, 
to the great joy of a numerous, aiid at that time a re- 
spectable tenantry; who, with a devoted attachment to 
their unfortunate landlord, which more prosperous cir- 
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cumstances might not have elicited, and which overleap- 
ed aU legal restraints, had remittied to the exile in secret 
inuch 01 those rents which the commissioners of the 
crown in vain attempted to levy from them. This disin- 
terested conduct was not lost upon the restored laird. 
He returned to his Highland estates, with a resolution 
to spend his life and his means among those who had so 
generously assisted his necessities when in distress, to 
promote tneir welfare, and to vigilate over the noble pro- 
perty thus recoverd to his family. It was a pledge whi^h 
he amply redeemed. Many marks of favour were bestow- 
ed upon the deserving, Euid some on those who little 
merited it. Leases were renewed or extended upon fa- 
vourable terms: new farms were granted, and every ju- 
dicious encouragement held forth for improvement. * A 
vise and sensible system of conciliation was in general 
adopted; w^hich, by augmenting the popularity and influ- 
ence of the landlord, increased nis power of doing good. 
And he did good — much good; and the prosperity often- 
ants and landlord was essentially promoted by his be- 
nevolent and judiciobs management. 

These were not the onhr means by which the Glenval- 
lich estates were increased. A wife was essential to the 
laird's plans of comfort and improvement, and he sought 
and won the hand of a neighbouring heiress, whose dow- 
er added to his already extensive domains sundry coter- 
minous glens, and a considerable further extent of brown 
heatny pasture and rocky hills. By this lady, who did 
not live long to contribute to his happiness, the laird of 
Olenvallich had three sons, the second of which died in 
boyhood. Of the others, James and<Slober t, the first and 
eldest born was father of the subjectof our present con- 
sideration: the latter was the uncle to whom he had al- 
luded as the patron of the forester Maccombich. 

But the Good Mac/»iiliecullach*— such was the distinc- 
tive patronymic of his family, from the name of its re- 
puted founder, and such the adjunct which his worth and 
oenevolence had procured for him in the countr>^the 
Good MacgilliecuUach, like other mortals, was doomed 
to taste thebitters as well as the sweets of this sublunary 
state. His eldest son^ a young man who gave promise 

* CuUack, in Gaelic, signifies a boar. MacgilliecuUach, ''the son 
of the Lad of the Boar," doubtless from some traditionary incident 
connected with one of these animals. Most families of considera- 
tion in the Highluids have some such distinctive patronymic, and 
tbey often refer to some remarkable exploit of an ancestor. 
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of beingf a worthy successor to the virtues of his father, 
had married a ladjr of good family, and as amiable in dis- 

1)osition as lovely in her person; and the old gentleman 
ooked forward with reasonable hope to the delight of 
seeing a young and happy family rise around him, to 
comfort his declining years. But this fair hope was mi- 
serably blighted. The birth of a son had spread a general 
gladness throughout ihe wide domain; but scarce had the 
customary bonnres announced the fortunate event irom 
all the hills around, when the sounds of joy were un- 
timely hushed, and the young mother's thrill of exulta- 
tion gave way to deep anxiety; for on the very nig^ht of 
these rejoicings, her husband, by incautious exposure, 
received the seeds of an illness from which he never re- 
covered. In three months Gienvallich followed to the 
grave the body of his first-born son, and the infant which 
she clasped to her breast was all that remained to the be-; 
reaved widow of a husband whom she had loved with 
the devotion of a first and fond attachment. 

But this was not the only shock which assailed the 
worthy laird. His son Robert, his youngest, and his fa- 
vourite, who had accepted of a captaii^'s commission in 
a Highland regiment at that time raising, was seized 
with a violent fever in Ireland," where he was on duty 
with his corps, and died, before any of his fViends could 
reach him. This last blow fell upon the old gentleman 
with stunning violence. Deprived of all the objects of* 
his love and pride, the spring of his mind and of his Health 
gave way together, as it seemed, under its weight. It 
was remarked by his friends and confidential attendants, 
that nothing ever atV«v wards yielded him any enjoyment. 
Even the sight of nis little grandchild, for a while, ap- 
peared to excite more of pain than of pleasure in his 
mind; and if at any time he smiled, it was in such a sort 
as betrayed that mirth and he were no longer for each 
other. 

His widowed daughter-in-law continued to Uve with 
the old man, and rousing herself from the absorbing in- 
fluence of her own grief, ^deavoured with the most per- 
severing tenderness to sooth his yet more overwhelming 
sorrow. The effort was of service both to herself and to 
that child to whom she resolved to devote her future 
life. It roused her to beneficial exertion: her infant ' 
throve even to a mother's wish, and the old laird, won 
at length by the sweet and patient devotion of the widow 
of his son, became gr£iduaily so much attached to her 
and to her child, that he would never sufi'er either to be 
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long out of his sight. It was the attachmeDt of a kind 
but Droken heart— the fondness of imbecility — ^the blow 
had been struck, and in the course of four years from the 
death of his last son, the good Macgilliecullach laid down 
a life which had long ceased to have any charms for him, 
and followed his three children to the grave. 
• The estate of Glenvallich. the greater part of which 
had been entailed bv himself, descended by that disposi- 
tion to his grandchild; and before his death, able and effi- 
cient guardians were nominated to vigilate over the in- 
terests of the boy whose minority was by the deed of 
trust appointed to terminate at the age of eighteen, unless 
Y^B guardians should see good reason for continuing it 
untu^ the customary legal period. 

Of these guardians, the widow whose solemn pledge 
to devote herself to the care and education of her eon, 
and whose conduct from the period of her husband's 
death had deservedly exalted tier in the old gefbtleman^s 
esteem, was appointed one; and well did she redeem her 
I^edge and discharge her trust. 

The impossibility of bestowing upon the bov a suitable 
education in the Highlands was sufficiently obvious. 
With the approbation therefore of the other guardians, 
Mrs. Mac Alpine determined to remove to England, and 
give the future laird the full advantage of the best edu- 
cation which that country could afford; Still however 
maintaining his Highland associations and attachments 
by occasional visits to Inverallich. The lar^e overplus 
of rents and produce from the estates, were m the mean 
time suffered to accumulate as a fund to supply such ex- 
penses as might be required when the minor should come 
of age, and especially for the purpose of improving his 
residence, which was by no means commensurate either 
ill convenience or accommodation, with the property to 
which it belonged. 

This judicious arrangement was more judiciously and 
conscientiously fulfillea than is often the case in euch cir- 
cumstances; and the young Glenvallich, at the prescribed 
period of his iloiajority, entered into possession of n clear 
estate of full' ten thousand a year, well paid rental, to- 

g ether with a sum of ready cash which of itself might have 
een deemed a handsome fortune. In the mean time he 
had received and profited by the valuable opportunities of 
instruction whifeh had been aflbrded him both at Eton 
and Oxford; he had distinguished himself at both these 
places, and in order to complete the course of study and 
d2 
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imi>rovement which had been traced out for him, he re- 
makied two years longer at the latter place. 

It was during the earlier part of his Oxonian career 
that he became acquainted with Henry Tresham; and 
the friendship which sprung up between the two youns;^ 
men, in these their e&rly days, not only stood the test oT 
absence and of change, but increased in firmness with 
increase of intimacy, until the period of which we treat. 

When Glenvallich became orafe, he repaired, in com- 
pany with his mother, to the family residence of Inveral- 
lich castle, in order to visit his estates and renew his 
acquaintance with his neighbours and tenantry. On this 
occasion, with the advice of an able architect, hB made 
such additions and improvements to the old castellated 
tenement, as the advancing -notions of the times, on 
points of comfort and accommodations demanded, and 
conve4*ted,a rambling old Highland fortalice into a hand- 
some and commodious maiision, retaining or improving 
the original style of architecture as harmonizing better 
than any other with the character of the scenery around it. 

Inverallich, commonly pronounced Innerallich, was 
roost happily and picturesquely situated upon a natural 
terrace or great beauty, at the mouth of a noble moun- 
tain glen, which opened upon a Highland loch of consi- 
derable magnitude. Behind it lay a large extent of level 
or undulating land which rose gradualu' on the slope of 
the hills on either side, and was 'plentifully clothed and 
studded with ancient timber trees of noble size, so as to 
form a handsome park. This extensive mass of wood, 
which had rather been increased than diminished by the 
late Glenvallich, embosomed the castle on all sides ex- 
cept in front, where a fine lawn opened out to the river, 
and uniting with the natural growth which clothed the 
sides of the hills and the valley itself to a great distance 
above the park, imparted to tne whole scene a richness 
of effect, which probably few Highland straths can be 
found to afford. 

The fflen itself, which gave its name to the property, 
at the distance of a few miles above the castle divided 
into two parts, one of which retained ics original appella- 
lion, the other coming from a different district of moun- 
tains, and passing through the valley with which the 
reader is already acquainted by thename^f Glenochree. 
conveyed its tribute of water to the river which flowed 
under the castle terrace. 

In this handsome mansion, and on his own noble pro- 
perty, did Glenvalhch, after travelling for a time through 
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fach cotrntries as the political state of Earope, at the 
time rendered pervious to a flubieet of Great Britain, 
take up his abode, resolved to follow the example of his 
worthy ^andfather— to live amon^ his own people, to 
^in then- confidence, increase their comforts, improve 
their condition, and thus take the most fipenerotrs and ra- 
tional method of increasing^ the real value of his ftimily 
property. The good natural i§ense and feeling of his ex- 
cellent mother tended greatly to promote these views, 
and to aid their execution. She had consented, at the 
earnest request of her son, to take the management of 
his household, until that charge should naturaUy devolve 
on some one worthy to be entrusted also with the more 
important trust— his happiness; and she exercised the 
office with an affectionate zeal and iealou^i anxiety both 
for his honour and his interest, which corresponded with 
the judicious and blameless character of her administra- 
tion as his guardian. So delightful, indeed, did her ar- 
rangements for his comfort and amusement render his 
home, that it appeared as if he felt no further want; and 
some of the busy gosenps around would remark, that 
"the old lady of Glenvallich found the nest too warm to 
seek to quit it. and tJiat the young laird would find." But 
no such selfish motive found place in the bosom of the 
object of their ill-natured sneers. Her son's happiness 
and interest were all she had in view; and she would 
have rejoiced to he called ui)on to surrender the keeping 
of both into hands worthy of the trust, thoush at the ex- 
pense of abandoning along with them, the almost exclu- 
sive place she had presierved in his affections. For more 
than five years, however, had that son made Inverallich 
his const€mt residence, and no change, of a nature calcu- 
lated to interfere with either his or her arrangements,' 
had occurred, or seemed likely so to do. 

For the greater part of the year the young man em- 
ployed himself in active superinlendence of nis estates, 
or in the rural sports of which he was naturally fond. 
During the summer and autumn, a succession of com- 
laoy from various quarters enlivened his abode; the ear- 
ier part of winter had its duties and its pleasures among 
lis tenantry and neighbours; and in springhe frequently 
repaired to London to rub off the rust contracted ma 
country remdence, to revive his acquaintance with the 
world, and to keep pace, as far as a man sufficiently oc- 
cupied at home may do, with the current of events in the 
political, the literary and the fashionable circles of so- 
ciety. Such was the life of the laird of Glenvallich at 
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the time when we have thought fit to present him to the 
notice of our readers: his friend need not detain us so 
lonff. 

Henry Basset Tresham was the second eon of Sir 
Richard Tresham, Baronet, a gentleman of sood iM. 
family, in possession of an estate of ei^ht tnousaod 
pounds a year in • ■ s hire; of sons and daught^s 
amounting to seven in number, only three of the former, 
and one of the latter at this time remained alive. The 
eldest son, a voung man of very amiable disposition and 
hi/?h talents, but of a i'eeble constitution, heid in conse- 
quence of ill health been forced to fly from the damp un- 
certain climate of Britain, to the milder air of a more 
southern latitude, and, somewhat imi)rudently,' sought 
rather to gratify his taste for information, and thirst of 
knowledge, by travelling through the then less well- 
known regions of Greece and Asia Minor, than to reno- 
vate his exhausted and weakly frame by a quiet residence 
in a genial climate. 

Henry, the second son, and the subject of oiir present 
consideration, was a youth of talents and observation, 
great animal spirits, and dispositions not less amiable 
than those of his elder brother. Though too volatile to 
be systematically studious, his quick genius and excel- 
lent capacity enabled him to gam a custinguished ranJ: 
among his companions, both at school and college, with 
infinitel)r less laoour than many of them would have ex- 
pended in maintaining a very moderate character as a 
scholar. So flattering, indeed, were the accounts of bis 
progress which reached his father, that they decided the 
worthy baronet's mind, regarding a measure which he 
had long contemplated as a means of pi^oviding for one 
of his sons. 

The family was not only possessed of considerable 
church patronage itself, but, through its various branch- 
es and connexions, cou^d command high interest in the 
way of clerical preferment; so that Sir Richard, who 
had long resolved that one of his sons should study for 
orders, now resolved that Henrv, already distinguished 
for literary attainments, should be that son. 

But, alas! how often are our best devised projeoti 
frustrated!— how often does the perversity or heedlew^ 
ness of youth overthrow the calculations, and thwart 
the wisest schemes of age! Far from being gratified at 
the prospect of luxurious aflluence and undisturbed re- 
pose thus opened to his view, Henry Tresham's active 
mind revolted at the idea of a career so placid, so unro^ 
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fled, 80 unmarked, as he conceived it to be, with incident 
and interest, as that of a beneficed clergyman of the 
established church. "What!" exclaimed he, with cheeks 
kindling indignantly, as the plan was first propounded to 
him, "/waste my aay^ in a repose so inglorious? — /con- 
sent to turn my brains into prosv sermons and dull homi- 
lies^ or expose myself, in a blaclc gown and white band, 
to tickle the ears of a set of country clowns? Sooner 
would I burn every book I have, and follow the first re- 
cruiting drum and Me that passes by!" 

Furiously wroth was the worthj baronet when his 
son's speech and behaviomr on this occasion were (as 
care was taken they should be) duly reported to him. It 
would have been hard to say whether anger or disap- 
pointment predominated] but he swore, that unless Har- 
ry should own, with the humblest contrition, his un- 
seemly folly, and should implicitly subscribe to all such 
arrangements as he, his sire, might condescend to dic- 
tate, ne might follow his own course, and make or mar 
his own fortune, at his own pleasure; for, that one shil- 
ling of his money should never go to foster arrogance 
and rebellion. "What! reject a provision which many 

a peer or nie Toillni, wiiIi teii limes his fbrfune, would 
catch at for a younger son! No — ^never would he speak 
to — never see the culprit a^ain, until, with humble peni- 
tence, he came to ask forgiveness for his folly and pre- 
sumption." 

Such language was but indifferently caltfnlated to ef- 
fect the object it aimed at — if other aim it had than to 
vent the speaker's wrath. The spirit of Henry was 
roused,' mildness might at least have made him pause in 
the course of disobedience; but "so despotic and tyranni- 
cal a denunciation," as he termed it, only rendered him 
obstinate in his fault. He proudly accepted the alterna- 
tive; he would be the fashioner of his own fate and for- 
tune, without being beholden even to a father, who could 
seek so to browbeat his son into a profession he detested. 

Ail hopes of concihation, had any ever existed, were 
now, for the time at least, at an end: and, for a while, 
matters went on disagreeably enough between the of- 
fending party and his father. But Henry's heart was 
too good, and his dispositions far too amisible, to persist 
long in rebellion. Fain would he have cast himself at 
his father's feet, and said, "Father, I have sinned;" but 
pride, that ally of the wicked one in the heart of man, 
forbade the humiliation, and whispered. "How do I 
know but my penitence may be rejected?" The father 
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too, on his side, began to doubt whether he had gone the 
wisest way to work for compassion his purpose; and 
without makiDff any actual concession, he permitted a 
ftioA of his, General Mashan, to see the yonth and en- 
deavour to bring him to reason, and to report the state 
of mind in which he should be found. 

The ceneral was a sensible and judicious man, ac- 
quainted with the world, and accustomed to the stud^ 
of the human character. That of Henry was not difti- 
cult to read, for it stood open and undisguised before 
him. His visit was well-timed too: he found the youth 
smarting keenly under the painful and unwonted feeling 
of parental estrangement, and willing to do any thing" to 
conciliate — except to obey the obnoxious command. Nor 
could the general discover the necessity or good sense 
of enforcing it; on the contrary, the whole tenor of his 
conversation with Henry, convinced him that it would 
be the height, not only of cruelty but of imprudence, to 
do so. ''You may make a bad parson of your son if you 
like," said he to his friend the beironet, when he reported 
to him the result of his embassy; "but you will spoil a 
capital soldier; — take my word for it, black wil} never sit 
well on that young man. His head is full of guns, and 
drums, and trumpets already, and he's all pffog for mili- 
tary aaventure: and though he is meek and low enoug-h 
just now, poor boy, and pants to be taken into favour 
again, hang me^ if I should like to answer for the conse- 
quences ot persisting in your intentions!" 

Sir Richard, when not in a passion, was by no means 
an unrfxisonable man. Besides he remembered that he 
had still another son, a quiet, sedate boy, by far more 
likely to suit the peaceful profession of a minister of the 
gospel, than his more spirited and mercurial brother: 
so ai\er a due display of grave displeasure, in order to 
avoid the Appearance of a too easy acquiescence, the 
penUent Henry was informed, that his assumption of 
gown and band would be dispensed with, and that after 
coinpletirt' such a course or studies as were calculated 
to fit him for the society of gentlemen in the world, a sash 
and ^opget might be substituted in their room. 

Stimulated by a prospect congenial to his wishes, Hen- 
ry Tresham, certainly did not relax in his effortsj and 
his proficiency in his studies was in due time rewarded 
by emancipation from all collegiate restraints, and the 
commission which had so long been the object of his am- 
bition:— the ready means, as he fondly hoped, oi securing 
both fame and fortune to himself. 
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Henry was now an officer, and his own master; but 
his constitutional high spirits frequently were at war 
With, and prevailed over, his better feeiines as well as 
his soundier judgment. Certain youthful excesses, 
\whioh led to pecuniary difficulties, once more excited the 
displeasure of his father, and it was in brder to withdraw 
his son from such teny)tations, as well as to afi'ord him 
opportunities for ^ainin^ professional and wordly expe- 
rience, that Sir Richard, by the advice and with the aid 
of his friend the general, procured the young man's ex- 
chaiige into a regiment embarking for the Peninsula. 
Thither he accordinffly went, under the surveillance of 
a friend of that gentleman's, to gather wisdom and dis- 
cretion, and laurels, if they were to be found, in the field 
of actual service. 

We have stated that Sir Richard Tresham possessed 
a good estate; but he lived in handsome style, so that of 
his eight thousand a year, little was left to accumulate 
for young children. It was a maxim of his, that the 
eldest son of an old family should alwavs inherit the fa- 
mily estate, leaving the younger branches, if necessary, 
to make their way through life in their respective profes- 
sions, aided in their own exertions only by the interest 
of their connexions. He was anxious, too, that his son 
, should succeed to the property unencumbered: thus, 
when he died, the younger branches of his family would 
have found themselves but slenderly provided for, had 
their provision depended entirely upon their father. For- 
tunately for them, this was not the case. 

An uncle of Lady Tresham's, a Mr. Basset, whose 
name Henry bore m addition to his own, and who had 
also stood godfather to the youngest girl Maria, left by 
will a sum to each of the youuger children of his niece, 
which, together with the pittance found on the death of 
their father to accrue to each, amounted to about twelve 
thousand pounds a-piece. This ana his commission— he 
was at this time a captain — formed the whole of Tres- 
ham's fortune; for although thoroughly reconciled to his 
father before the death of the latter, the old gentleman 
had omitted to gi^e any substantial proof of the fact by a 
furtherremembrance of the young man in his will. His 
brother Richard, the clergyman, was amply provided for; 
and Sir Thomas, the young baronet, who was still 
abroad at the time of his father's decease, when made 
aware of that gentleman's testamentary dispositions, 
immiediately increased bv deed of gift, in the hands of 
trustees, the portion of his (now only remammg) sister 
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to twenty thousand pounds; at the same time, entreating 
his brother Henry, whenever money might be needed for 

gromoting his professional views, to use the credit which 
e had lodged for him with his bankers, instead of in- 
fringing upon his own small funds. 
In the aosence of the young baronet from his native 

country, the family seat of Mitchley, in shire, wai 

occupied by his mother and sister, to whom Tre8ham,co 
his return from the Continent, had, as we have alreadf 
remarked, paid a visit of some length before accepting 
the invitation of his Highland friend. 



CHAPTER IV. 



DEER STALKING. 

Sweet, sweet upon the mountain 

Sinks the setting sun; 
The coursers fleet scarce drag their feet— 

The weary chase is done. 
Where's the antler'd king, that late 
Ranged the wood in fearless state— ^ 

Alas! alas! upon the grass, 
Which his best life's blood dyes, 
The bleeding monarch lies! 

The first light of morning had just peeped through the 
Jittle window of the sleeping apartment in the bothy of 
Auchonrui, when Tresham was roused from a sound 
sleep by the voice of his host. "What, Henry, man, 
hey! Up! up! it is almost three. There's Maccombich 
has been stalking about, like the Bodach Glass in the 
gloaminff, for this half hour past; and I smell the chopi 
and broiled chickens already. Up, man! we have not 
a moment to lose." 

"Yauh—au— ah!— Grod bless me! why, what ahready? 
I don't think I'm an hour yet in bed:— but never mind, here 
goes." And after a yawn and a stretch or two, be spnuig 
out of bed, and soon joined his friend in the next room, 
Inhere a pretty solid breakfast smoked upon the table and 
invited their attack. 
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"Upon my word, all very comfortable and inviting, in- 
deed/' said Tresham, as he commenced a serious assault 
' upon the viands. "But what the deuce! Charles, my 
|^>od fellow, what masquerading fancy is this? Do you 
shoot deer in uniform? What a rum figure you have 
made of yourself." 

This was said on his observing, for the first time, that 

Jhis friend had changed his dress of the day before, and 

now wore a short jacket and loose trousers of dark gra^ 

tartan, with a gray cap of the same material upon his 

head. 

**Wh3r, not exactly so," replied Glenvallich; "but I 
wear this dress because it is the lij^htest, the most con- 
venient, and the least distin^ishable of all others in the 
hill. And, by-the-bye, my friend, I must tell you that 
your costume is far from being the best calculated either 
for comfort or concealment." 

"Why, what ails it?" 

"Faith! you will soon find that if you persist in going so 
clad; that knowing velveteen jacket is tolerably well as 
to colour— too dark though; but, heavens, man! its weight 
would knock you up in a couple of hours. Your trousers 
are too white by half; and as for that smart blue forag- 
ing cap, with its gaj^ golden band, i£ you desire sport, 
by all means discard it. Why, man, a deer with half an 
eye would catch the glitter of it at two miles distance, 
the moment it rose above a heather hag." 

"Onsto the velveteen," replied Tresham, "it is an 
old friend— I'm used to it— no fear of me. But I can 
chanffe the trousers for a pair of grays; and the cap I 
abandon to jour worship, providing you can supply me 
with anv thmg better." 

"Well, we shall see; for Duncan would to a certainty 
protest against that. But take your breakfast just now." 

The attack now became warm: excellent mutton chops, 
Jbroiled chickens, eggs, mutton, hafn, <&c. <&c., together 
with tea, coffee, rich cream, and the best butter possible, 
composed a breakfast which did not disgrace the name 
which the Highlands have deservedly acquired for that 
meal, and after making due provision for a solid luncheon, 
in the shape of sandwiches, biscuits, and the like, the 
whiskey flBieks being replenished, and the shooting tackle 
overhauled, a summons was issued for the attendance of 
Duncan Maccombich. 

The forester soon made his appearance; but he was no 
longer clad in the smart tartans of the night before. He 
now wore a rough jacket of gray frieze,with a waist- 
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eoat of the samOi. & good deal tlie wbrae lor wour; aidin- 
gy-edoor^d tilt, formed of a mnifle CM. of checked tar- 
tan wrapped simply roand bis watat, aod reaching barely 
to within five inches of his knee, aopplied the handsoiae 
weli-pleated phelibeg; short fp-ay stockings were garter^ 
ed far below the knee, and his head was covered with a 
cap of ^ray badger akin. His whole person, tall and im- 
posing in its character, and dad in its universal jrray. 
might very well have represented in the dim twiiignt the 
shadowy spirit, to which Gienvallich had not unaptly 
likened it. 

"Well, Duncan," began thelaird, "how looks themorn- 
ing, and how's the windl" 

^ "On, the morning's fine, air; and the wind's richt doon 
thefflen." 

*'We must begin at the lower end of Fiusech, then, I 
suppose, eh? and tend westward?'^ 

''Aye. aye,--just, just. Bui Lord! what's you!" And 
although the objects which had cauffht his eye were full 
three miles distant, the forester, with the habitual cau- 
tion of a deer stalker, stopped short mechanically, and 
drawing his person within the door-wav at which he had 
been standing, drew forth his glass ana pointed it at the 
opposite hiU. Long and keenlv did he gaze through the 
instrument, "Aye, aye," said he. at length, * 'there they 
go--a fine staig he is, and fowr aindes wi' their calves, 
and two yell ones, right up yon green face." 




yon green spot. I first thought it was cattle, but they're 
deer — they're deer." 

"And where may they be from, think you7^from Fiu- 
sech?" 

Ou no, sir. not at all; they'll be from the east— from 
Tprrebuy, Vm thinking; Pac warrant they'll be in Corry 
Phu afore long. But we ehud naloae time, sir^we shud 
na lose time,"^said he, fidgetting on his feet} "ifye're 
ready, we'se be ott" 

"All ready, Maccombich. Tresham, you should be a 
rifle ahot'^here's a tool that won't fail you, if you mea- 
sure your distance well, use the proper sights, and hoW 
straight. Fve seen four balls running put in the space 
of half a card, at a hundred and fiu/ paces, with this 
very piece. But won't ym take this light jacket instead 
of your own heavy affair?" 

'U no need." 



iSy^^?i%^^^ raiiee shaU take it for ftm ym may 
be thankful for it yet. AUons!^ 

Aceompenied by their aasititante in the chaee, the 
jportdmen now act oat. These eonsiBted, besidefl the 
torester of Kenneth, an nnder-keeper, a stout, irfiort, ac- 
tive, good-humoared fellow, to whom a day after, the 
deer was meat and drink for a fortnight; the shepherd's 
boy and.a tall, long, red-shanked, barefooted gillie, with 

J 1^ on his head but hw own unkem't matted locks, 
and iitlle to corer his nakedness save a rery tattered kilt 
and a sort of non-descript half-shirt, half-^jiacket kind of 
nabiiiment; formed of sundry shreds and patches, retain- 
ed about his gaunt figure bv some secret sympathy or tie, 
which the eye could not detect. The last pair of wor- 
tliies held each m leash a doc, which seemed by far the 
nobler animal of the two; andTresham recognized in 
them a brace of the gallant deer-hounds which had been 
tne foremost to welcome them on the preceding evenii^. 
It IB a race now foecomii^ rare in Scotland, but which, 
^vere It only for the grand appearance of the animal and 
ita noble nature, as well as for ancient recollections, de- 
serv-es well to be maintained by such as hare the power 
to do so. Deep in the chest, arched in the back, with 
loins of iron, sharp muzzle: and eyes of fire, what can 
compare with the ancient Highland deer-hound? Who 
bat the minstrel of the north can fitly'describe his beauty 
and his prowess: who can paint him but Landseer I 

What a lovely morning! what a delicious air! what a 
flMendid scene altogether! exclaimed Tresham, as issu'- 
ing finally from the bothy, they immerged into the open 
air. The scene indeed was splendid— the sky of a pure 
azure, deepening as it reached the zenith and fieeked 
nerc and there with light fleecy clouds of a pale orange 
hue, was brightly illuminated towards the eastern hori- 
zon by the beams of the rising sun; while the whole of 
tae valley and ita surrounding mountains slept in perfect 
shadow and tranquillity, their gray outline sharply yet 
softly defined against the pure ether. On the lofty peak 
M Scoore-vialach aiohe there hung a wreath of mist, 
iwe a crown of glory, tinged as was the peak itself With 
the first red sunoeani of morning. Gray clouds rested 
^ faintastic shapes on many a shoulder of the mountain, 
filling up and revealing the hollows which would dlse 
have remained undetected on their rugged breasts. Light 
nlmy vapours exhaling from the stream and morasses, 
fioated nere and thereover the valley. The dew lay 
he^vy upon bush and herb, and the birch-trees around 
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the botjby shei from their leaves and buds a balmy fra- 
grance which perfumed the whole atmosphere. 

''This is truly exhilarating," continued Tresham; "1 
feel; at this moment, just as u neither strength nor spi- 
rits could ever fail me. Oflen have 1 thus felt the re- 
viving influence of morning;' oflen, afler a hot and rest- 
less mght spent in a comfortless bivouac, or on a weary 
anxious watch, have I hailed the approach of dawn, and 
blessed its dewy freshness, even when I knew that the 
returning iieht might be but the harbinger of carnage 
and death;-^Dut the unmingled delight of such a morning 
as this, in such a scene, is only to be tasted iA the tran- 
quil security of our own happy land." 

"Aye, Hal, and few can well appreciate the value of 
that security save those who have known the want of 
it.— But move we on." 

They crossed the valley, and taking a slight track, 
made probably by the cattle, among a number of heathery 
knolls, they followed it for a couple of miles up the glen, 
until the ragged wood which crept irregularly up the 
mountain, became, more dense and continuous. Here, 
near the top of a little height, Glenvallich halted. — 
"This," said he, "is one of our reconnoitering; points: sit 
down until we examine the forest, and opposite hill/' 

Cautiously creeping up the little hillock until their eves 
could just peer above the topmost heather, Glenvallich 
and the forester, throwing themselves upon their faces, 
scrutinized with their glasses the brown expanse before 
them: nor was it until more than a quarter of an hour 
had elapsed in the inquiry, that they arose from their 
recumbent position. '^Nothing is stirring, or in sight, 
so far as we can make out," said Glenvallich— let us 
move forward. Remember, Tresham, vfe shoot at no- 
thing but stags. The hinds, with calves at their foot, 
are not in condition^ and the ydl hinds, as they are called 
— those, that is, which have either had no calves or have 
lost them, your eye is not practised enough to distinguish 
from the others. You may see plenty of roe-deer too, 
he.re, for the wood is full of them; but don't shoot at them, 
for you might disturb and lose a stag worth fifty roe, 
who might oe lying within a few yards of us." 

"What! let a roebuck pass?— faith, that wijl require 
some forbearance too." 

"O! if you are so hot, then, and should see a roebuck, 
after the' deer have all probably passed, fire if you> like. 
You will know the buck by his horns— fire at notfaiDg 
which has not horns^that's your best rule." 
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^' W^, ra tit to TttomAet your ordertf.'-Aiir thing 

''T«o, one thing^lack'^ooek abound here; y6n may 
iometimoft see them fiyinf about in doKens; but I need 
eearoe remind you to let them cdone« In the first iriace, 
thit it not the aeaeon for ebooting them; wad theU) always 
remember the nobler ^ame we have ^ view'MiO now 
you know aU you hare to attend to. Let us mbve on, 
and in alienee, for we are now on our ground, and deer 
may be within ten yards of us at any time.'' 

The forester then taking H^ lead, proceeded, indicate 
iog: by signs, when reqmred, the direction to be taken. 
Ascending one height, and winding round another, the 
spartamen soon found themselves entering the wood, 
and gradually gaining an elevation which enabled them 
to overlook the valley below. Alder and birch-trees, 
with here and there an old fir. studded the knolls; and 
ere long they plunged into, a thicket of such trees, tan-- 
gled with underwood of fern and thorns, through which, 
as they made their way with difficulty, the oew-^drops 
fell in heavy showers upon them from the branches. 
This was the true commencement of their ascent; and 
an arduous one did the 3^oung Englishman find it to be. 

The cteep mountain side, cleft as it was into number- 
less irregularities, was every where thickly covered 
with wood of that unequed growth which characterizes 
natural forests* Clumps of bireh^trees, with gnarled and 
twisted stems like aged oak stumps, arose from a thicket 
of thorns and ferUf which covered a heap of gray stones, 
only less ancient than the hills of which they were the 
ruins; and single trees of the same species, but of great an- 
tiquity, might be seen scattered here and there amongst 
a grove of pines of all ages and fflzes, fh)m the three 
years seeing to the veteran of centuries. A space more 
opeu would not unfre^uently occur, occupied by some 
enormous fir«-tre% which rejoicing in the iVee air and 
room, would throw its vast arms u)road, as in a domain 
over which it held a rightful supremacy. 

Hundreds of such noble trees lay strewed upon the 
earth, encumbering its sur&ce with their remains; or, 
like sturdy patriots, preserving hi death and in decay the 
same unbending aspect which, when alive, they had 
maintained, still reared aloft their bleached stems and 
naked branches like skeletons of giants. Heather^ the 
growth of ages, ferns of enormous height, blaekberry, 
cranberry and cr cowberry budies, with 6ther luxuriant 
herbag^f Ibrmed an underwood to this py^m^iral fbra«t, 
e2 
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60 thick, 60 high and closely matted » that no progress 
could be made among it without the moet vigorous exer- 
tions. The surface or the ground, too, every where steep 
and shelving, was moreover furrowed into deep holes, 
and chasms l)y the action of petty streams which made 
their way beneath this tangled carpet in the mossy soil 
If to these impediments be added the mul4itude of sharp 
rocky fragments which studded the mountain aide, over- 
grown by the rank vegetation, and thus concealed from 
the eye until detected by the stumbling, and perhaps 
wounded foot,-^6ome noti^ may be formed of the toil 
and painfulness of an ascent on such ground to an un- 
practised traveller. 

Through this woodv wilderness, however, did Duncan 
Maccombich pursue nis course, striding along without 
check or halt, as in a familiar element: his sinewy limbs 
brushed aside the thick branches, or divided the tangled 
herbage, as if it had been the gossamer that floated 
around him, heavy with the morning dew,-«^and bore 
him from hag to hag, and rock to rock, with the elastic 
lightness of the animal which he loved to pursue. His 
master followed in the same track with an alertness and 
ease, which youth and practice, combined with native 
strength, could alone have supplied. But it was far 
otherwise with the young Englishman. Strong and ac- 
tive as he was by constitution, his pedestrian powers had 
never been put to trial in such ground, and certainly l»d 
never been so severely taxed. His breath came hard, 
and already was he sensible of a suspicious trembling of 
the limbs. Supported, however, by a stout heart, he 
persevered, although mortified to find the effort which 
seemed so easy to his companions, so painful to him. 

"Tak* it easy, Tresham,*' said Glenvallich, at length, 
t^ing pity on his evident distress as he looked back. 
"Qotf t blow yourself, man. we have day enough before 
us; softly— softly, Maccombich. UeT% Hal, don't trail 
that heavy rifle with you till you need it; Kenneth, there, 
will carrv it— take his stick, it will help you in this rough 
ground." Sensible though he was, that the proposed 
relief would be of great service, vet half-ashamed to avail 
hunself of It, Tresham hesitated for a while; butat knt'th 
he complied; and walked with much greater ease, ^till 
his inexperience, and the excessive inequality of the 
ground, subjected him to a world of slips and tumbles; 
and so treacherous was the surface, that one and aJl of 
the party, not excepting the practised forester himself, 
sunk frequently up to the middle in muddy holes, aioa 
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tumbled head foremost into the rute and hollows of the 
subterranean streamlets. 

"Stop a little here," said Glenvallich, partlv perhaps 
in pity to his friend, as they reached a darkly wooded 
dingle through which a rivulet brawled: *'this is a likely 
spot — we must search this bum inch by inch-— seldom 
does it want a deer." 

They questioned it thoroughly, spreading out in dif- 
ferent directions, but without success. "Nothing herer 
at all events," said Treshara, as they met again. "If 
there was, we must have seen it." 

"Not so sure of that," said his friend; "I have known 
a deer in this same wood, to be within ten yards of three 
men who were in search of him, yet get off unseen of 
them all; but we have now to make our way alone— Dun- 
can and his myrmidons must drive the wood. It will 
take them near an hour to get to the other end, so we 
may take a peep into the corry above, before going to 
our posts. Away with you. Maccombich." 

"Aye, aye. sir, we'll be oftTbut mind* and look ye weel 
among the black burns, above thonder — and dinna forget 
the pass under the fall in the westermost 5urn, sir— and 
see what tracks ye can find^ sir— ye ken them as weel's 
mysel— and dinna hurry, sor, the day's long— tak yere 
time." 

With these cautions very earnestly uttered, away 
went Duncan and his troops; and Glenvallich saying, 
"Follow me, Tresham, I must act stalker for the nonce' 
—up this way,"— took his course up the hill. 

The difficulty of the ground seemed, if possible, to in- 
crease as they resumed their course. It was by aid of 
hands as well as feet that they scrambled up the steep 
brae, still thickly- tangled as before; and the number of 
dead trees which had fallen among the tall brushwood, 
formed barricades, which it was equally difficult to 
scramble over or to pass through. "What trees these 
ai«!" exclaimed Tresham, pausing for breath beside a 
pine of monstrous girth, €md a multitude of branches, 
'although of height mferior to many near it. "What a 
pyramid of colossal strength! — and look at this huge, de^ 
caved trunk, close to it. Decayed, did I sav? not at all, 
faith: I see it is fresh as the day it was cuW 

*'And vet," remarked his friend, "it cannot have been 
cut— or burnt down, as is more probable— within these 
forty years: wood of such growth as that will last unde- 

* Mind— reiQember,«-BP uied in Highland English. 



en^ed fo!^ ftgea Seetheae jafgedlookifirAttfttnttliftt 
have lived their life and died where they ttood*-4ook 
howt^ stare up en all efides. like the ribs of Bome mon* 
•trtMM wreck. How they have oeen twiited by the wind*, 
aBd how they toa« their haee grray limbe aboat'--^ho oaa 
tell when they departed thu um like the if ay etonea of 
Ossian, they tell of other days." 

''Assaredly thi« forest seenery ia moet ttrikinr and 
peeniiar-^rand and Salvator «like indeedt^-'Wbat a lovely 
rreen, too, these bilberry bushes have, and that e^gaxi' 
tic fern— how well it contrasts with these ffray stumps 
and dark firfr^and how rich the blossom of the heath is! 
And faithi it is no trifling relief to stand still a moment 
and look at it all. and to dwell a little upon that magnifi- 
cent chaos of hills and fflens, which our elevation now 
permits us to overlook.*'^ 

''Aye, it is a splendid scene, truly «'' said Glenvallich, 
smiline; "but nevertheless, we must bid it adieu, and pro- 
ceed.'*^ 

Scarcely had they advanced many 3rards, when Glen- 
vallich stopped short among a brake of ferns. ^'Httsh*- 
stop! a deer's track^fresh," whispered hej "see here, 
where the dew has been brushed off^-and look, here is 
the foot mailc. He has crossed the burn at the pass, and 
may be close to us at this moment." FaBsing onwards in 
quest, the sportsmen came to one of those frreen, mossy 
spots, which indicates and surrounds a spnnir upon the 
fhce of a hiU. . "See-^further traces," sakt Oleavnllich; 
"only look how he has scampered up the moss^^-ab^it's 
only a roe; see where he has oeen scraping^^e won't do 
for us; come along, we pass the burn b«re." *" 

They were approaoninff a brake of birch and bog' 
myrtle, as Qlenvallich said this, and scarce had they en- 
tered it, when Tresham, hearing a slight rustling, turn- 
ed round, and saw a beautiftd animal Munding past him. 
In a moment his rifle was at his shoulder, and his finger 
on the trigger; but another glanee stopped its pressure, 
for he saw that the creature's head was ungrac^d by 
antlers. "See, Charles, see!" said he, as he lowered 
the muzzle of his piece. 

"Hahl" exalaimed his friend, turning short, and ra- 
pidly levellini^s uncocked rifle. "How easily could I 
check these graceful and rapid boundings; but-go, poor 
beast— thou art safe. A roe, Harry, a roel ana see her 
young one Ibllowing at a short distance, in its mother's 
wake; it is her tracks we have seen— alfons/" 

Instead of abruptly ascending further, they now slanted 
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alon^ the face of the hill till they reached the water- 
course; a deep gash, worn bjr a rapid and perennial tor- 
rent, quite through the soil into the living rock of the 
mountain side. The rugged banks were covered with 
dense thickets of the trees common to such situations, 
which overhung the stream, or interrupted its coyrse 
with their fallen and withered boughs. The torrent 
itself, dark, fbaming, and impetuous, leapt from rock to 
rock, and ledge to ledge, in manv a petty fall, and some- 
times in cascades of considerable height ana grandeur. 
The pass led by a pool between two of these falls; a 
deeply furrowecf ledge of rock afibrded stepping stones, 
when the stream was low, by which an active man might 
spring across. Having overleapt this obstacle, Ihey soon 
emerged from the wood upon the more open hill, where 
the heather, although still long and thick, was less tan- 

fled than in the ibrest; and the more solid and less bro- 
en ground afibrded firmer footing. The change was 
very comfortable to Tresham, who now soon recovered 
his failing wind, and felt his sinews recover a firmer tone 
— and they cautiously approached the crest of the height 
to which they had won their way with so much toil. 
* Glenvallicn noji^stealing forwards, began with curious 
and jealous eyelo scan through his glass the broad hol- 
low which rose gradually above them. After continuing 
this survey for some minutes in silence, he beckon^ 
Tresham to his side. 

*'Antler&, by Jove!" saidiie, in a half whisper; "I have 
them, and in no bad place neither; this will be our same, 
or I'm mistaken. See— take the glass; look to the left of 
that white stump below the rock there, close to a small 
single white stone. There he lies, I can see him with 
the naked eye." 

"Arid I can't catch him even with the glass," replied 
Tresham, after peering for some time through the teles- 
cope. *1 see nothing, Charles." 

^* What, don't you see that brown spot? you can't have 
found the place. By heavens, there's more of them; give 
me the glass;— yes. faith, there tire— one, two, three 
hinds feeding; and their calves too— see, look ag;ain." 

But it was in vain that Tresh^s unpractised eye 
wandered over the brown waste. ufMii, as by chance, the 
field of the telescope traversed the place, a slight move- 
ment in what he had taken for the withered branch of 
some decayed tree caught his eye. 

"Ah! I have him now, bv Jove! God bless me! what a 
grand fellow! bow ^autiful he looksl— and he's lying 
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to<H-«iid diet* are the hiad»-*l tee then alM>; ImtlMMr 
•hall we get at him?" 

"Why, he'll eo«t mi a seramble and a good bkiw, no 
doubt. Perhaps we may have to climb the ^ouMer of 
Seoore-viedach, and round by his top, that high peak 
yonder." 

*'The devil! that will be a iob--hut never mind; any 
thing for a shot at that noble fellow." 

''Well, he and his ladies are quiet where they are. for 
the day; and the men must by this time have ffot to their 
posts; let us go and attend the passes. You see that 
black stump on the brow below us; take your station 
there, it commands the whole face below, within rifle 
shot. I will go nearer the burn. If you see any thing 
pass, that ms&es rather for me than for you, put your 
cap on the muzzle of vour rifle thus— I wiO do the same. 
Good luck to you, and *hold straight.' " 

The loss of half an hour, and some trial of patience, 
was the sole result of this arrangement. One or two 
roes passed the sportsmen, and several Mack cock, the 
sight of which tempted Tresham solely to e:9tercise his 
skill at a flyinff shot; but if there were any deer in the 
wood, they took other passes than those watched by the 
two gentlemen. • 

The forester now came up, and Glenvallich inlbrmed 
him of the stag and hinds he had seen. The methods of 
best approaching them unobserved were eagerly dis* 
cussed; and having decided that it was at all events ad- 
visable to reconnoitre them from the shoulder of a hill 
above them, the party set their faces boklly to the brae, 
and began to breast it straight up. And now once more 
was Tresham made sensible of his own deficiency, and 
of the superior vigour of his companions: pride and 
''pluck," however, bore him on, though his knees bent 
under him, and his head swam, with the sustained exer* 
tioii. The signal to halt and reconnoitre was at the 
moment as gratifying an intimation as he could have re- 
ceived. P\ve hinds, with their calves, and two stags, 
were now distinctly visible, full eight hundred feet be* 
neath them, as they stood, or rather lav perched upon 
the brink of a giddy precipk^e which rose above the holfow. 

"Well, Maccombich, what's next to be done? must we 
climb the hill, and* go round the scour?" . 

"Aye, 'deed that ye most," responded the forester. 
"See," continued he, throwing some light partielea of 
grass into the air, "the wun 's a' up Uie hill, and tWe's 
no a bum or corry that '11 hide us. It's doon yon Imra, 
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low a' the way to thon bit hilloch; and then we'll get at 
them easy: they wumiaatir the day any how— we-re eure 
o' that." ' 

As DuDcan made theee observations, he was cautiously 
retreating fi^om the brink of the rock, from whence be 
had been observing the deer, when all at once his person 
became fixed in an attitude of eager attention, which 
might have supplied the sculptor with an admirable 
study, and strainmg his eyes towards the upper extre- 
mity of the corry. he exclaimed, in an earnest whisper, 

**0 Glenvallicn! we're in luck the day! there he is, 
there's the very staig your honour was after the last 
time ye com' up: him that ye touched on the side, an' we 
could na get sight o' Etgainl I've seen him twice since 
yon, and a grand one Tie is. O TrochconuUorstl* but 
we'll have you the day, or the mischief's in'tj we most 
go clean round the scour noo, any how, for w^'U hae to 
come down the Glcdg-norgawr^ on him." 

This information set the party into instant motion. 
Off they started in high spirits, leaving Kenneth td watch 
the deer below them, lest any accident should startle 
them, or lest they rshould feed away from the spot. The 
ascent proved most arduous, for they had to pass round 
the p^eak of one of the loftiest mountains in Scotland, at 
a height scarcely two hundred feet below the summit. 
Tresham was once more forced to abandon his rifle to 
the gillie, and still he found himself lagging behind; for 
Maccombich, stimulated by a sight ofthe animals he 
loved, forgot the inability of others, and glided up the 
hill with the swiftness and sure-footedness of a goat. 
Even Glenvallich at length found it expedient to call 
upon him to slacken his speeds and Tresham. breathless 
and reeling, was absolutely forced to make frequent halts. 
Youth and spirits, and good English bottom themselves, 
failed at length, and the ^oung man came to a stand still. 

"You were right," sajd he, "about this cursed jacket, 
it is too Jieavy for such work — by the Lord, man! a fel- 
low, to climb this mountain, should go in cuerpo: the 
kilt's your only — ^to the devil with the velveteen!" and 
he threw it from him, remaining in his shirt-sleeves and 
waistcoat. 

"Stay, stay, Harry! those white arms will never do; 
they would gi^e the alarm at two miles distance,— here, 
here's the jacket you despised in the mormng.' 

* literally *'Bad advice to you," a gaolio makHliotion. 

t The 9QBt*i deU. 
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"Thank 70a,— thk ia a relief: and now have at it once 
more." 

The hiffhest point was reached *at lenjrth, and a de- 
scent, little better than a precipice^ lay before them. But 
though Tresham, in cooler moments, mi^ht have shud- 
dered at the daneer he ran, his mind was at this time 
too highly excited to scruple at following his daring com- 
panions, who bounded downwards at a rate which soon 
carried them to the bottom. 

''Now for it, Harry; now for it in earnest," said Glen- 
valiich, after a moment^s halt, to recover breath. ''Dou- 
ble quick, while we may — we shall soon have to go slow 
enough;" and entering the bodv of a shallow water- 
course, they descended its rough bed at a rapid pace. 
The wafl of a hand from Duncan, who led, stopped the 
party; and crouching low, they changed their quick step 
for a stealthy pace, with which they rounded a height, 
and under its shelter remained, until their exact position, 
with regard to the object of their quest, should be ascer- 
tained. 

"Look here." whispered Glenvallich, taking Tresham 
by the arm, after having made a short examination him- 
self, "what think you ofDnncan for a pilot?" 

Raisin? his eyes to a level with the heather top, Tre- 
sham could see, at the distance of not more than three 
hundred yards, the horns of a noble stag just rising be- 
tween two hags. No other part of the animal was visi- 
ble; but the movement of the antlers, which slowly turned 
from side to side, proved sufficiently that he mamtained 
a viffilant look out after his own safety. 

"We^ll match him yet, I think," said Glenvallich. 

Retreating a few yards, to get further under cover of 
the rising ground, Maccombich, followed by the rest of 
the party, crept on all fours from the water course, 
across thirty or forty, yards of long heather-covered 
muir, until they reached a maze of peat-bog cracks, of 
little depth, but sufficient to cover a man creeping flat 
upon his belly. This, although the moss was moist and 
muddy, they were forced to submit to, as the only way 
of crossing unseen bv their intended victim, and m this 
manner they gained about a hundred and fifty yards more 
upon the deer's position. 

The forester, alone, was now sent on to ascertain the 
means of further progress: and after an Absence of more 
than ten minutes, which to the sportsmen seemed a foil 
hour, he returned creeping like a worm,- and beckoning 
the party to follow in the same manner. This they did, 
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and at length, keeping along the peat-cracks, got a 
chasm deep enough to afford sufficient cover for the 
whole body. 

"He's no a hunder' yards from you this moment, Glen- 
vallich." whispered the forester, in scarcely audible ac- 
cents, 'and the wind is strong from hira. Ye most climb 
this know; if you can get him within eighty yards, dinna 




for ten pund he got awa!" 

"Never fear me, man; but here's Mr. Tresham must 
take the first chance — I'll fire only if he misses. Come 
along, Harry." ^ 

The forester cast a look of mingled disappointment 
and remonstrance at his master, but it was disregarded. 
Tresham also, who still shook from head to foot, with 
recent exertion and present excitement, would have ex- 
cused himself from interfering with the anterior rights 
of his friend in this particular animal; but GlenvaTlich 
would not listen to him. 

"Have done with this debating," said he, "we shall 
lose the deer— follow me, Tresham." 

Cautiously, like a cat stealing on its prey, foot by foot, 
and inch by inch, did Glenvallich, grovelling in the hea- 
ther, advance towards the crest of the knoll in front of 
him; when the deer's antlers moved, he was still, — when 
they took their natural position, he moved forwards. 
Tresham followed in his track, stopphig or advancing as 
he did, until they had reached some twenty paces on- 
wards from the ravine. Glenvallich then signed to him 
to raise his head with caution. He did so, and saw, with 
a sensation of ea^er delight which increased his agita- 
tion to a painful pitch, the noble stag lying among some 
rushy grass, apparently in the most unsuspicious tran- 
guillity, occasionally scratching a part of his hide with a 
fork of his antlers, and driving awayihe insects which 
appeared ^rievousljr to torment him. - 

'^Take him as he lies, Harry; aim low, at the shouUer," 
whispered Glenvallich. The heart of Tresham beat 
more audibly than ever it had done on goin^ into action, 
as he carefully extended and levelled his rifle. Whether 
it was the slight click of cocking, or some movement 
made in the heather, as he stretched out the piece to take 
aim, is uncertain, but the stag started, and made a move- 
ment as if about to rise, just at the moment when Tret- 
ham was pressing the trigger. The circumstancet pro- 

VOL. I. P 
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heblft iintettied his aim, for the rifle exploded, bat the 
ball flew oyer iti intended object. 

But not thus was the unfortunate animal to eaea;^ 
for scarce had the report of Tresham's shot made him 
start from his lair, wnen the rifle of Glenvaliich eave 
forth its fatal contents, and the stag making one nigh 
boiuid from the earth tumbled headlong' forwards, and 
lay struggling in the agonies of death. He had antici- 
pated the poseibiUty of his friend's failure, and prepared 
to remedy it— which he did effectually, for the ball had 
struck the animal just behind the shoulder, and went 
clean through its heart. 

''Hurrah! capital! grand! by Jove he has eot it," 
shouted Tresham, starting up: but the arm of Glenval- 
iich pulled him down again. 

"Hush!— be quiet," whispered he; "never do so— there 
may be twenty more deer near us, of which we yet know 
notnin^^ — such a halloo would send them all o& Load 
your piece — load quickly." 

While they were performing this necessary operation, 
Maccombich, who had joined them, and was keepine 
watch around them, touched his arm, and pointing witE 
one hand, showed him three fine stags moving ofiTto the 
further hill, alarmed, no doubt, by the reports of the 
rifles, and probably by the exclamation of Tresham. 
"God bless me!" said the mortified young man, "thisisa 
lesson I shall not forget; but who could have imagined it?" 

A little further scrutiny by the practised eye of Mac- 
combich, was sufficient to convince the i^ty that there 
was no more game near them, at least in view; so the 
hunters advanced to break the deer, ns it is called, by 
cutting the throat, and disembowelling it; and while 
Maccombich was performing this sportsmanlike duty, it 
was amusing to watch the rapture to which, when unre' 
strained by habitual caution, he now gave full way on 
the glad occasion of a successfiil shot. Apostrophizinf 
it in Gaelic, he addressed to it every reproachful epithet 
he could tbink of, as a villain whicH had so oilen baffled 
their murderous efforts: it was a scoundrel, and a ras- 
cal, and a devil, to whom he wished a bad end, and whose 
soul, heart, and liver, he gave to the devil: then chanf- 
iog his tone, he lavished upon it every expression of en- 
dearment in which his language is so fruitful, but which, 
when translated^ often sounds strangely enough to Easg- 
lish ears. It was his dear, his darlmg, his bonny beait, 
his cattlC; his love. He seemed to abandon himself to 
the very mtoxication of delight, and it was singular to. 
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flee a laaa haMxaiXtym^e aad reserved, wtiof BBiffor 
the time he had aetuaUy been deprived of reasoo. . 

"Come, this is well enough," «aid GieDvaUicfa after a 
while; "but you must have another Ghaace yet, Harry. 
I want two more hauBches at least. What say you, Mac- 
tombieh? I fear the deer we lodged lower down may be 
off on hearini^ our shots." 

"I diona ken that, sir," responded Duaean, who now 
BheathiBg hisjriceau*dhu, aller performing his duty, had 
resumed his habitual composure; "ihon three staigs 
tm's o&\ are no the ones ihaX Kenneth's watchii^; but 
what's the lad aboot? Ou, deel abit but they're there yet 
-^e till him waAing us." 

. They turned tibeir eyes to the point Where their sen- 
tmel was perched above them, like a bird onjhe ledge of 
a rock. He had now risen and retired a few paces back 
from the edge of the precipioe, where he stood makiii|: 
sisnaie, wiuch Utey soon discovered to relate to the am- 
ntals he was watching, and the stportsmeo aocordingly 
i^ecomnienced their approaches in Ibrm. These so en- 
^ve(f resembled their first proceedings, that the detail . 
^^^7 be spared. The herd were soon to be perceived, 
wm Iving down, some feeding about, and a ridge of 
J]6ok, about a hundred yards ^listant from the epoC, gav# 
toe sportsmen comparatively easy means of approaoh. 
^seending with proper caution among the crags, ther 
louBd themselves about the distance we have mentioned, 
S&ang down upon their destined victims, themselves 
^e the while from ail risk of observation. Three of the 
™ds were quietly lying down, a toss of their heads to 
mkb off the ilies being the only indication of motion 
which they gave. T wo were feeding in ail security at a 
coasideraSle distance; but there were other two, a stag 
and a hind, which ajspeared ^uite upon the alert, seldom 
puttine down their heads to crop tiie grass, and staring 
aroimd them with a vigilaBt giance, which was the more 
r^narkahfe, when contrasted with the careless security 
ofche rest of the herd. 

"Is he within fiiir shot?" whispered Tresham. as they 
saaed on this interesting scene. "He'll be off, I fear, if 
we don't take hjm now. 

"Haah--be quiet--4ie is not our mark^-wait awbUe." 

During thsi time the forester, who had taken a difier- 
«&t dvoctian, had gained the crest of the rocks at a pomt 
near the precipice. He was now seen creeping back 
fr«m his posfttioft like a knowing oJd ppinUr, who, having 
wttod gaaae at a dtitanoe, «onies back to tell au master. 
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''We mast join him," whispered Glenvallich. as they 
observed his slieht but earnest vesture; and they also, 
retrograding in me same vermicular fashion, crept down 
the descent and joined their goide^ 

''He's there, sir, jast under the nose o' that black crais 
— and feg^s! but he's a grand one. I ken that chap weel; 
he's a staig o' ten branches, and there's a broken knob 
on his right horn.—- He's as fat as butter. This way, sir, 
up that slap in the brae, and creep forward till yon bit 
gray heather— ye'll get within sixty 3rard8 o' the fellow 
— ve can just put the rifle o' wr it, an' ye canna miss him.*' 

Folio wmg these directions they crept forward, and by 
dint of writhing and crawling, tney reached the tufl of 
heather. "Now, Harry, stop and take breath: be cool, 
and take good aim— you may'nt get such a chance as 
this in a whole six weeks' stalkinis^." Such was Glen- 
valUch's whispered warning to his friend, as he cautious- 
ly raised his head to spy the deer. "Look at the lazy 
scoundrel," continued ne, in the same scarcely audible 
axscents; "there he lies like a mighty Don, while his fol- 
lowers are forced to keep watch and ward for his safety 
—but it's the way with his betters." 

Tresham raising his head, saw the mighty stag lying" 
like a dead thing at fbli length on his side, basking in the 
sunshines an indolent shuader, when a troublesome fly 
would tickle his hide, being the only symptom of remadn-- 
ing animation. 

Rouse the lazy rascal with a rifle ball," whispered 
Glenvallich; "take him just behind the shoulder; but a» 
you are above him, aim rather low. Stop— you've got 
the middle sieht up: take the point blank one— beVnot 
sixty yards off." 

"By heaven! it's almost a shame to do it while^heiteer 
so— it's almost like treachery," returned Tresham, still 
trembling with eagernees, as he complied with the di« 
rections of his friend; "but here goes!" 

His e^e and hand were this time more true: the flash 
of the rifle was instantly followed, or G^most accompa- 
nied, by a wince of the prostrate stag, which, however, 
in another second bounded up with the speed of lig^it, ' 
ran a few paces, and then stood gazing about him. The 
rest of the herd, alarmed by the crack of the rifle, had 
also started up, ran together and stood ^zingin aeroup 
upon a little height, looking round as if m search of their 
leader. 

But that leader seemed in no condition to join them, 
for he was obviously severely wounded. "That was not 
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the blood dropping fast. He caima go long, that one— if 
he'll once lie down, hell no get ap again.'*^ 

While this was passing, we party had lain perfectly 
still behind the tuft of heather, watching the movements 
of the wounded deer. It now moved slowly aller the 
herd, who were trotting down the corry , stopping every 
now and then to gaze backwards, and discover the cause 
of their alarm. 

"He'll need another shot, I fear, afler all," said GJen- 
vailich, "and he is too far off for it now. Duncan, I msh 
we had not lefl the dogs behind. Better you run down 
by yon burn, and try to turn him back this way, and wail 
to Allan when you see him, to come up with Luath; if 
he casts wrong we'll try the dog at all events." 

Away ran Duncan like a deer-hound on the view, and 
soon succeeded in gaining a point between the retreat- 
ing herd and the wounded stag; while Kenneth, who had 
sat watching on the top of the precipice above the corry, 
motionless as one o£ its own grs^ stones, do sooner saw 
the game roused, than heedless of the imminent risk, he 
bounded down its craggy face, availing himself of every 
ledge, springing from point to point, swinging; himself 
down the smoother faces by the shaggy tufts or heather 
in their crevices, and slippmg or slicBog, and sometimes 
rolling down the soft ^grassy slopes^ until, in.a time in- 
credibly short, and miraculously with whole limbs, he 
reached the rougher but less precipitous ground of the 
corry'-side, from whence he ^et off at full speed to .<5o- 
operate with his principal, Maccombich. But the stag, 
probably scenting the latter, who had now got to winid- 
ward of him, started off at a rate unexpectedly swift, 
and eluding both the sportsmen and their assistants 
dashed into the rough ground towards the bottom of 
the corry, and made afler ithe herd, which had likewise 
taken that direction. 

Away went Duncan after him al incredible speed, 
waving his bonnet for the rest to follow: and Kenneth 
started off to a height, and signalled to Allen, w^ had 
been i^ced in a hollow out of sight, wuh the hound; 
while Glenvallkh and Tresham, (whose vjgour hatf be- 
come quite restored by the excitement of the scenej lol- 
lowed as each best could make his way m the direction 
taken by the Maccombich and the stag. 

Panting aQdout4>reathed^ in less than twenty minutes, 
p2 
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they attained a bare height, which formed the top of a 
flteep brae, sprinkled wiu scattered woods and thickets. 
It was round the base of this knoll that the forester bad 
disappeared in pursuit of the stag, and scarcely had they 
reached the summit, when they saw that worth/ per- 
sonage appear below^ bare-headed, and walling with his 
bonnet to hasten their advance. The perspiration was 
pouring down his fhce, and his breast was still heaving 
with thick sobs, even when they joined him, so that it 
liiras some seconds before he could articulate, ''He's 
there, sirl" at length he said, **l have him safe— he's in 
the burn— ye'U get him without the doug. See that dead 
fir tree, wr the green birk aside it; I watched him intil 
that very bush, and out o' it he's no gone yet." 

''Come on, Tresham," then said Glenvallich; "you 
must finish your work; follow us, Meu^combich." 

A cautious approach soon brought them within shot 
of the bush, but no deer was to be seen: and some time 
was spent in anxious examination. A sligrht movement, 
however, in what might have passed fbr the branch of a 
dead tree, at length caught Glenvallich's eye. "There's 
his head/' said he; "now a quick eye and a steady hand, 
tmd the job is done."- 

But the hand, it appeared, was not steady. That the 
animal was hit again was evident; for it stumbled almost 
to failing, and sunk out of sight in the thicket. But that 
even this second wound was not fatal became soon as 
clear; for the sound of its course passins through the 
underwood below was heard immediateiv after, and a 
glimpse of the animal itself was caught by the sportsmen, 
as it dashed through a brake of fern just beyond tHem. 
Q^aick as the bound of the stag, did the report of Glen- 
yallich's rifle follow its appearance; but the steadiness of 
his hand did not second tlie keenness of his sight, for the 
deer was seen immediately after cantering slowly along 
the brae face towards the denser forest beyond. 

"Loose the dog!" shouted Glenvallich; and Allan, as 
soon as the hound saw the game, slipt the collar. Away 
bounded Luath, and up hurried all who were able, to 
the height from which they had descended. It was in 
truth aljeautiful sight. The wounded but gallant stag, 
aroused to fresh energv by the sight of a new and terrible 
enemy, dashed onwards with a speed which seemed to 
defy both suffermg and- pursuit, followed by the no less . 
noble dog, at a rate which promised soon to lessen the 
^'^fSRf® which had, been between them at first starting. 
Who would beheve that animal to be wounded!'' ex- 
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claimed Tresham; "what bounds he makesMiat the 
.hound sbIub on him." 

"I'll awa' up to the craig th'onder, and look what way 
they go," said the forester; the dou^'ll may be turn him, 
and he'll be coming up the hollow there: one oUhe guns 
should be there;" but Duncan had miscalculated for once. 

At the distance of three or four hundred 3^ards below 
where they stood, the brae face terminated in a chaotic 
mass of stony fragments, half covered with heather, lonff 
and shaggy, and Tull of stunted birch, and roots of halT 
burnt fir trees. The little soil which time had formed 
among them, had been furrowed and torn up by the tor- 
rents of winter, so that the whole surface, naturally 
rough, was intersected by a multitude of petty ravines 
with sharp strong edges. These, after many intricate 
intersections, ended in adeep rocky hollow, which formed 
the issue to a rapid torrent. 

To this dangerous point did the stag, either disabled 
by his wounds from facing the hill, or sensible of the ad- 
vantage which such ground would give him over his- 
pursuers, bend his course with heamong rapiditv, and 
fast upon his haunches followed the no less eager bound. 
Scarcely could the. eye follow their movements, as flash- 
ing through bush and brake, 6ver heights and hollows, 
they alternately appeared and disappeared from the view. 
"This will never do, Kenneth," said Glenvallich; "try< 
man, if you can^et down to turn the deer from that 
black hole; the d^ may hold way for a whUe above, but 
if once they get into that wild corry, bolh will be lost." 

Away went Kenneth again like a wild goat, bounding' 
and scrambling, and tumbling down the brae; but ere he 
reached the point in question, the chase was brought to 
a speedy termination; for the unfortunate Luath, less 
acquainted than the game he pursued with the nature 
of the ground-, while throwing himself boldly over the 
treacherous surfeu;e, plunged mto a rocky hole, against 
the opposite side of which he struck his breast and shoul- 
der with so much violence, that he lay stunned and mo- 
tionless on the spot. 

"Diaoull" exclaimed Maccombich, as he witnessed 
this catastrophe from the height; "but de^el be in my fut 
then, if ye get off that way vet!" With these words he 
started off at speed, and taking right across the bosom 
of the hollow above, diving down the small ravines which 
occurred in his course, and swiftly breasting up the op- 
posite hill, he gained an elevated point, whicn command- 
ed a full view of the wild corry to which the deer was 
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tending, as also of the other side, far downwards int 
the fflen below. 

The stag in the meantime, exhausted probably by it 
exertions, and as if aware of the fate of its worst enemj 
now changed its course, and avoiding the dangerous an 
precipitous torrent-bed, trotted quietly onwards to th 
ragged wood that skirted for some distance its rigl 
bank. This movement of the stag was necessarily ui 
seen by the sportsmen, who giving up their game as loi 
for the time, descended to ascertam tne condition of poo 
Luath. Thev found him miserably bruised, and wit 
feet dreadfully cut, lying where the violence of the fa 
had thrown him. They had just raised him up. and aitc 
examining his hurts, were consigning him to the care c 
Allan to 1^ conveyed to the bothy, when their attentio 
was directed by a shrill whistle to the height from whic 
Duncan was once more waving them to come on. 

*'He has him, depend upon it, sir," said Allan, wh 
first saw the forester; **he has the deer surely — leav 
the doug wi' me and be after him." 

"Ah! what say you, Harry? are you done up yet, o 
have >;ou as much life left as will serve for another faj 
— ^it will be no joke, I promise you." 

"Faith, I hardly know," rephed Tresham; "if yoi 
thought there was a fair chance, I should be loth, 
would fain have that fellow, certainly— what think you? 

"Why, you know as much as I do; that Maccombicl 
has got sight of him, I am satisfied of.^ The fellow hai 
the eye or a falcon, but as to getting the beast, that maj 
depend on ourselves, as you know." 

''Well, I'll try to see it out— have on." 

When the forester saw the sportsmen fairlyon th( 
way, he slid down the height, crossed the corry and-sooi 
came up with them. 

"I ken the very bush he's in. sir: but he's restless, ver\ 
restless— weel does he ken that it he once hes down he^i 




you' 
him." . 

A painful and rapid descent now commenced, in the 
course of which many headlong tumbles were received 
by each of the party from the horizontal roots of the 
heather, on which tne feet slipped like glass, and when 
they reached their respective stations, they had the mor- 
tification to see the wounded stag movmg leisurdy across 
the bottom of the glen to the opposite side. "Thannu- 
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mundiaoul!"* exclaimed Duncan, surprised out of all 
patience and propriety, "but, however, that chiel canna 
go far— that's a pace that canna last. Glenyaliich, ii* 
ye're tired gi' me the ^n and Fll follow him myseP." 

**No, no; we'll try him yet once more—he can't go far; 
I think I could almost catch him by speed of foot, he gets 
on so poorly." 

"Na, na," said the forester, "there's a run in him yet, 
and that we may find— but we most see and turn him — 
if he ^ets to Locn Lubrich) and that's no over three miles 
off, irs only the gleds and corbies that 'ill see the rest o' 
him." 

"Three miles!" exfclaimed Glenvallich," six good, if 
it's a yard, but we'll stop his progress before he gets hsdf 



way." 



They never were more mistaken in their lives. The 
deer crossing the valley and the stream entered an oppo^ 
posite glen, m which lay Loch Lubrich; and though its 
pace seemed slow, the sportsman found, that though 
they contrived to keep it in view, toiling over one height 
after another, they never nearea it an mch. At length 
faint and weary they began to despair, when the forester 
observing it tending towards a deep and rugged hollow. 
on one side of the glen, with a powerful effort rem for- 
ward, succeeded in cutting it off, and turned it down-* 
wards in face and reach, ofthe rifles. 

Glenvallich, resolved to lose no opportunity, fired at a 
great distance, and hit the animal, which fell, but got 
once more upon its le^s, and crossing the last height in 
their front^ staggered down the brae to a promontory 
which projectecT into Loch Lubrich, now broad before 
them in the hollow below. "That deer can never swim," 
observed Glenvallich, "he's ours now to a certainty;" 
and mustering their remaining strength, they pressed 
forward' to cut off his retreat from the. promontory. 

The chase now drew in earnest to a close. When they 
came up. the persecuted stag was standing on the margin 
ofthe lake streaming with blood, hesitatm? to enter the 
water, as if aware orhis failing strength. But the sight 
of his pursuers determined him; he plunged in and at- 
tempted to swim from the shore. A shot from Tresham, 
aimed at the head, the only part above the water, struck 
one of his horns, and stunned him as it appeared, for 
turning in the water, he swam right back to the beach, 
where a ball from the second barrel of Glenvalhch put 
an end to his life and his misery together. 

* A tolerably energetic Gaelic execmUoQ. 
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Successful as was the result of their chase, and high^ 
exciting as it had been throughout, such was the ex- 
hausted state of the two young- sporfsmeD when it ter- 
minated, and so painful and bloody had been its close, 
that their triumph and exultation were sobered almost 
to sadness; they threw themselves upon a heathy knoIL 
and ^azed for some time in silence upon the slau^^htered 
animal. *' A savage and butcherly job, it has been aHer 
all," said Tresham at length; "poor brute, ye died hard, 
and have been most foully slain! I'm half sorry for ye!" 

"Poh, nonsense man." said his friend, forcinsr a aa^. 
"it's your rawness at the work, you're not well blooded 
yet— -but I own we've done it in a slovenly manner enoo^ 
I don't think I ever saw one deer take so much shooUog 
— eh, Duncan?" 

"Trouth, no, sir, nor I," responded the forester. ''But 
this gentleman 'ill be a good hand yet — he has a goick 
eye, Tor a first trial, andTaith his wmd is no ti^ bad if 
he had practice; thon scurry up the last brae and dowo 
to the loch, was a gay an' tight one afler the day's work*- 
but ve'U be for home noo, surely ^ts wearinif late, and 
the bothy's ten miles off if it's a yard." 

"A ^ood finish to a hard day's work,'' said GlenvaOich 
laughing, "what sav you, Harry? but after so respeet- 
able a report from Maccombich on your first fielo-day, 
pride should keep you up, if you knew but all: for it^ aot 
a little, I assure you, that could wring so much fhnnhiD, 
and to a Sassenach too — but come, leave w^e this poor 
fellow to the gillies, and Pll see if we can't find a better 
path hope than the way we came— there's a track from 
the loch side all down the glen." 

With these words, throwing their rifles across their 
shoulders, the young men took the beach of the loch wiA 
resolved feet, and soon fell into the track; bot aight had 
thrown her veil over the whole valley before they caught 
the welcome sufht of the lights which shone fromtte 
wmdow9 of their bothy. 
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CHAPTER V. 



AN ADYRNTUBE. 

Thou hadst not best buffet me, quoth Robin Hood, 

For though I am forlorn. 
Yet I have those will take my part, 

If I do blow my horn. 

For evil seemed that old man's eye, 
Dark and designing, fierce yet shy. 

There be degrees of comparison in all thinffs. To an- 
gle for trout, for instance, on a fine summer's day, by the 
side of a pleasant stream, or seated in a boat on a H^h- 
land loch, with a westerly breeze strong enough to pro- 
duce a fine curl on the blue water, and a due portion of 
cloud and sunshine to suit the caprice of the finny tribe, 
such pastime is not without its charms; particularly when 
every two or three minutes you pull out a fine yellow- 
sided rogue of some^ng like a 'pound in weight. But 
who that has experienced the ecstacy of hooking, play- 




who has felt in every nerve His vigorous runs and shud- 
ders, and seen him leap yards out of the water in his 
struggles to free himself from the fatal hook—who has 
gioat^ over the silver whiteness of his upturned side as 
he lay gasping at his feet after the deadly tussle— whoi 
we ask, that has known the keen delight of such a mo- 
ment as this, could return with any zest to petty war/are 
with the small fry of the brook? 

To follow a clever pack of beagles afler the timid hare, 
has charms for many, until their taste for the tainer 
amusement is destroyed by experiencing the animating 
toil of a spirited fox hunt; and even the noble sport of 
grouse shooting, with all its inimitable variety of interest, 
18 found insipid after the powerful excitement of a sucr 
cessfiil deer stalking party. . .,^, .. . ^- /. 

There is no describing the irresistible lascmation of 
this pursuit to the true bred Highlander. Day after day 
will he traverse the haunts of these noble aniroaisi-or 
sit with Inexhaustible patience, wrapped in nis plaid, be- 
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hind a gray stone upon some well-known commandiog 
hei£:ht, watching for a sight of them; or creep for miles 
together on his belly hke a worm, to approach them un- 
discovered. The lapse of time, and the severity of tbe 
weather, are alike unheeded; he onlv thinks of how to cir- 
cumvent his wary prey. If successful, he is richly repaid 
—if he fails, it is but to renew the tedious and toilsome 
quest, until his perseverance is at length rewarded. 

Aportion of tnis infatuating zeal was speedily imbibed 
by Tresham, afler his first successful expedition, wHicli 
we have just described. An important engagement pre- 
vented his friend Glenvallich from remainme any longer 
in the forest at this time, and Tresham, in met, rose on 
the morrow too much fati^ed with his exertions of the 
previous day to dream of mvading the hill immediatelr 
again. He therefore returned with his friend to Inveral- 
hch, and occupied himself for a day or two in sorely un- 
successful attempts upon the fish of the lake and of the 
river. As his weariness wore off, however, visions of 
greater glor^ arose on his soul— to chace the dun deer 
on their native hills became again the object of his am- 
bition; and the consequence was, a fresh trip to the forest 
of Glenochree. 

"Practice maketh perfect," and "use lightens labour," 
sayeth the well-worn proverb of many lands and lan- 
giiages^ nor was it falsified in the case of Henry Tresham. 
The toilsome and violent exercise of deer stalking, be- 
came by use a delightful and invigorating sport, and he 
pursued it with all the eagerness of an ardent tempera- 
ment. The elegant luxury and cultivated refinements 
of Inverallich Castle were neglected, and the bothy at 
Auchonrui, became for sometime his almost constant 
1 'jsidence. 

The forest was ampljr stocked with deer; the friends 
and neighbours of his friend had no objection to renismi, 
and Tresham supplied them as well as the castle with it 
in abundance. His skill and knowledge increasing with 
experience, gave him a respectability even in the eyes 
of the somewhat fastidious Duncan Maccombich. This 
worthy personage, gratified with the young English- 
man's perseverance in a pursuit which to him appeared 
one of the noblest and most important in life, was gra- 
ciously pleased to overlook the misfortune of his country 
and parentage, in favour of his ffood qualities, and ex- 
tended to him a degree of regard whicn increased daj 
by day, to an extent scarcely suspected by the honest 
forester himself. 
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In truth, the.case could not have been otherwise, with- 
«>ut a degree of ingratitude on the nart of the good Dun- 
^iB.n, very foreign to his nature; lor the generosity of 
TFresham had been largely extended both to him and the 
other attendants connected with the forest; nor was the 
frank, good-humoured condescension with which he al- 
'VrB.yB addressed them, listened to their long stories, and 

faestioned them regarding all that traditional lore, which 
^ lighlanders of the old school so much delight in, without 
its effect upon his humble companions. They one and 
mil aereed, that ''Maister Traishamwas no^the least 
proua— de'il a bit — ^he wud as soon spaik till a poor body, 
mnd tak' a sneeshan from their horn mull, as he wud from 
^e laird's gold box — aye. and gie them a something to 
fill it wi' too-God bless himl" 

It might be nearly three weeks after the initiation of 
Tresham into the mysteries of deer stalking, and about 
the beginning of the month of August, that he paid what 
- -was likely to be his last visit for some months to the 
bothy^ as the approaching commencement of ^rouse- 
ehooting would probably engage the attention ofsports- 
men in other quarters: and GHenvallich had requested 
him to be his provider for certain friends to whom he 
wished to send a specimen of red deer venison. On the 
morning afler he reached the forest, he started at an 
early hour, taking Duncan and Kenneth, with a slow 
hound, to track such deer as might be wounded, and re- 
solved to spare neither toil nor pains in seeking out and 
bringin«c down the finest pair of antlers in the forest. 

One deer had already fallen a victim to the quickness 
of his eye. and the trueness of his hand: and Macaombich 
had remamed behind to *'do the needful" with the animal, 
while Tresham, with Kenneth, went on in pursuit of a 
still finer stag, which had been observed from a neigh- 
bouring height { moving slowly towards a hill, where they 
supposed he might possibly take up his quarters for the 
day. 

They were disappointed of the object of their search; 
but having ascended a height bevona the dell which they 
had reached, and reconnoitred tne opposite hills through 
their glasses, their eyes were greeted by the sight of a 
little grove of antlers, bristling on the shoulder of a ridge 
at a considerable way off. Regardless of distance, ohd 
intent only upon coming up with their game, away start- 
ed the hunters at full stretch, to gain the wind of this 
Ene herd. To effect this, several hours were expended, 
for the deer, feeding onwards, led their pursuers o^oeii- 

VOL. I. Q 



MHri(9^ oi^er a ereater spaee of gviyand Uuun th^ had at 

aJljAOticipated. 

Their perseveraDce^ however, was at length reward* 
ecL They had rounded the summit of a rocky scoor. 
from whence they expected to look down upon the herd 
in a hollow below» and were pantingr at the entrance of 
a black clefl, where they had halted to recover their 
wind and steadv their nerves, before moving on to the 
^attack; when all at once their ears were assailed by a 
rumbhng like that of distant thunder. "The deer! the 
deer!" cried Kenneth; ''stay where vou are, sir, till I'll 
see where they're like to break;" ana with the agilitv of 
a roebuck, up darted Kenneth to the top of a crag which 
overlookea the corry. In a moment Tresbam saw him 
waving his cap, and pointing to the black clefl near which 
he. stood. The rumhling increased, and scarce had he 
time to throw forward and cock his rifle, when the' whole 
herd, full fitly in number, headed by a dozen of noble 
stags, came trotting up the clefl, and made their appear- 
ance at its gorge, within less than thirty yards of mm. 

Practised as Tresham had been of late, the sudden and 
overwhelming sight for a moment robbed him of his pre- 
sence of mind, and actually took away his breath. In 
another instant the crack of the riQe was heard. The 
foremost stags had already gone by, but a very fine one 
which followed, sprang upwards from the ground— 
stumbled and fell— then rose, and went ofi*af\er the rest 
of the herd. "Let loose the dog, Kenneth— let it loose 
—that's a dead beast," exclaimed Tresham, and Ken- 
neth, who had dragged the hound after him up the rock, 
sllppedi^the leash, uidboimded himself down to the place 
where Henry stood. 

The d^, true to its instinct, on scenting the blood, 
started oa upon the traces of the wounded stag. But, 
as the rest scattered right and left, and the dust of their 
tramphng blew away, the hunters became aware of yet 
pother victim. The bullet, which had perforated the 
body of the stag, and passed beyond him, without caus- 
ing immediate death, had taken more decisive effect upon 
a poor hind, which was trotting unsuspiciously on upon 
his other side, and she now lay before them, writhing in 
the agonies of death. 

♦'Be after the doug, Mr. Tresham!*' said Kenneth, 
hastily, when he was aware of the circumstance; "the 
Btaig canna go far— I'll see till this baist mysel. Oich! 
oich! how will.we ever get her out o' this the nicht!" 

Aviray: scoured. Tresbam aocordingly, rapidly loiuling 
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his rifle, and leaving Kenneth to deal with the fallen 
Imid, while he should endeavour to keep the woudded 
Bta^ in view. 

In the meantime, all the deer had disappeared down 
the gray stony slope of the hill; and when Tresham 
Ireached the shoulder, following the course they had 
taken, not one of them was in view: but afler some loss 
of time in searching with his eyes on every hill side with- 
in his ken, he saw the wounded stag toihng with effort, 
gut great speed, up an opposite ascent, while the hound, 
fer behind, followed eagerly on his traces. 

'*By heavens we shaU loose him at this rate," shouted 
the young man, mechanically, although there was none 
to hear him, a,nd throwing nimself down the steep brae 
&ce he soon reached the Bottom. The ascent checked 
his speed; but he had noted the gray cairn by which the 
deer had passed, and in that direction he kept. Traces 
of blood were distinctly visible upon some of the wiiite 
hchens which covered the stones, so that he was satis- 
fied, so far, that he was right; but on ascending the 
height over which the chase had di8ai>peared, neither 
dog nor deer were to be ceen; and neither his lately- 
earned experience, nor hk&neied sagacity, enabled Inm 
to judge in what direction he should pursue them.. 

A long undulating slope lay now before him; at its IbOt 
stretched a great e'ctont of gray moss, streaked with 
dark peat- cracks and dotted with little pools of Maok 
water; beyond, lay another bare hill-shoulder, risine 
gradually to some gloomy lumpy Bein which frowned 
under the shadow of a thick gray cloud. 

His quick eye at length detected the movement of an 
animal of some sort, in the gray moss below him— what 
could this be but the wounded deerl and with renewed 
hope and strength, again he sprung down the slope, nor 
stopped until he became thoroughly entangled in the 
masses of the quaggy moss. All trace of deer or hound 
were now utterly lost, and Tresham, with a rising feel- 
ing of anxiety, began to look around for Kenneth. But 
he had now descended so low that he no longer recog- 
nised a single land-mark: all those with which he was 
hitherto familiar had been left far behind, and he had 
never thought of looking for others. Several high ranges 
of hills assuredly intervened between him and his usual 
rround-^11 of which had been traversed and passed by. 
& the continued ardour of spirit, and he looked aronnd 
in vain to determine the direction which he had pursued 
BO for. To add to hia perplexity, the sky was covered 
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widi dente. although not threatenine^ cloudfl, and almost 
every heigrnt around him wa« last putting on its own 
diadem ofmist. 

"A pretty business^ this," said he to himself; "where 
the deuce may I have got to now? and what is to be 
done?" He now first took note of the great space of 
dme which had elapsed, since they had parted from 
Maccombich, and saw that the afternoon was fast wan- 
ing into evening. *'It is worse than useless to remain 
in this bog," thought Tresham. "Surely this low ground 
must have some shealing attached to it: they sav in the 
(lill, follow a burn, when you lose your way. and it will 
guide you to house and home: but where is there a burn 
here? — we must seek one." 

Striding onwards with long and determined steps, hut 
no longer with the alert pace of excited hope, Tresham 
■till held on across the moss, tendieg towards a point 
yirhere there seemed <to be a sinking of the ground: but 
its irregularity and difficulty bewildered him so much, 
that in utter despair he lost sight of all plan or directiooL 
and advanced at random. The ground, however, did 
upon the whole decline; and after a weary time, and 
manf a weary mile, the jaded hunter at len^h became 
sensible that this interminable moss was in Fact, the re- 
ceptacle of many streams flowing from a number of lofty 
etnineneeB which bordered it on cJl aides. These enter* 
ing it from various directions, tended by almost imper- 
ceptible courses to one or two principal channels, and as 
good luck would have it, with one of these dki Treeham 
fortunately fall in. 

Speedily changing his course, he followed the petty 
runlet, which in no long space was joined by others. He 
found that it gradually made its way towards a chasm, 
obviously the outlet into some greater valley: what that 
▼alle^f mijght be he had no means of determining, for 
dark jutting eminences shut in the cleft below him, whilst 
above them nothing caught the eyp but a succession or 
such country as he had for some hours been traversing. 
On one hand only, he could distinguish dark gray and 
purple peaks of nobler and more fantastic shapes, which 
seemed to tower to a great height out of this extensive 
bog. 

The cleft or chasm bv which he was thus induced to 
descend, proved to be of a singularly wild and forbidding 
character. Its sides of black rock and abrupt gravelly 
scoors, became soon fringed with scraggy birch and gray 
stunted fir-trees, rising reluctantly from an equally rag« 
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ged undergrowth of tangled heather, bilberries, and 
other mountain shrubs. Al)]ack stream murmured deep 
beneath, flinging itself over many petty, but often pictu- 
resque cascades. The murmur or little rills rolling un- 
derground, in channels worn through the deep black 
peat earth, frequently deceived the ear into the belief 
that thunder was muttering at a great distance; and 
more than once did Tresbam slip almost up to the mid- 
dle among the deep bogs through which he was ofteft 
forced to pick his way, m order to avoid the precipices 
that bordered the burn. 

He had pursued this description of path Ibr a consider- 
able time, rapidly descending, when the scene at length 
began to assume a new and diflerent character. The 
den opened out into a basin, to which the eye at first per- 
ceived no outlet, for black rocks, sprinkled with birch and 
oak, protruded from either side, and met in a manner 
which appeared to terminate it in his view. The sides 
of this basin were very precipitous, hung with shaggy 
wood, and descended sheer to a little green bottom 
through which the stream brawled away, aft^er falUng 
into a black chasm ^ where it boiled and seethed as in a 
caldron. This retired spot was plentifuil;^ embellished 
With oak and ash and birch, but beyond it, when once 
reached, nothing further was to be seen. 

The steps of Tresham were arrested on the heathery 
brow which overlooked this singular place, by the ex- 
treme difficulty of farther progress, and he, for a while, 
looked about in vain for any mode of descending. At his 
feet was a precipice, which on the one hand stretched to 
the channel of the burn, and on the other, to a smaller, 
but not less precipitous cleft:, which poured its insignifi- 
cant tribute into the reservoir of its neishbbur. 

While the youn? Englishman stpoathus somewhat 
perplexed by the obstacles which had uprisen in his path, 
a Erlight filmy vapour ascended from a nook of the Basin 
beneath. "It is the mists of evening, already called forth 
from their secret places by the chill air," said he, men- 
tally, and a shiver crept through his frame at the un- 
comfortable prospect for the night, thus forcibly brought 
to his notice. Another glance arrested his attention 
more strongly, for the connected upright eddies in which 
the vapour continued to arise, suggested rather the idea 
of smoke than of mist. "Can there be a habitation 
here?'* thought he. "Some shepherd, perhaps, making 
his fire under a rock, to warm his night's quarters: let 
UB try to find him out, at all events." And casting aboyt 
02 
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more narrowly, his eye, did by some lucky chance, hit 
upon a sliffht track, like that made by sheep or gents, 
which led oy a difficult and perilous course along the 
ledges of rock to a certain point, and from thence bfi 
series of Imperfect and tortuous steps, descended into the 
dell. 

Pursuing his way with a caution proportioned to \m 
ignorance of the place and its apparent danger, and hsUdf 
mg on by heather roots and stunted bircli, Tresham H 
length reached the bottom. He now found himself in a 
very narrow and dark chasm, cut as it appeared by the 
torrent, out of the solid rock. The vegetation here ifw 
of that rank but sparse character which moisture an^ 
rich soil produces in places excluded from much light oi 
air; a small hut clear and sparkling stream stole alooi 
the pebbles at its bottom. Following its cout»e but fort 
few yards, he reached a spot occupied almost entirelyb) 
a deep pool, nearly hid from view by overarching treei 
around one edge of which the path wound by means o 
stepping stones. The bottom or this pool, where it cotik 
be distinguished; was formed of round pebbles and Whitt 
gravel, over which, at the lower end, the water brola 
away with a gentle ripple. 

While gazing around him and cautiously pickiog hi 
way along the stepping stones which had evidently oeei 
placed there by the hand of man, his eye fell on certaii 
substances huddled together under the surface of th< 
water, of a singular and suspicious appearance — buttbi 
thrill of doubt and almost of alarm which agritated hi 
mind for a moment, as quickly subsided, altnough tlM 
sense of curiosity remained unabated, on perceiving tha 
the objects in question were seu^ks thrown together in( 
corner of the pool. He wsts about to make some Airthei 
investigation into this to him unaccountable phenome 
non, when the smothered growl of a doff, at no ifreatdis 
tanoe, saluted his ear, andhe resumed nis way in ordci 
to discover where the animal might be. 

A few more steps carried him to the mouth of tiw 
chasm, and no sooner had he reached it than he becaiiM 
aware of the same thin column of gray smoke which h< 
had seen from above, iascending from a point in the greei 
turf, but a few yards below him. ** Ah, it is as I thought* 
muttered he — a shepherd— where can the fellow Mr 
and he stepped forward to a slightly elevated point k 
order to look about him. 

The stream found its tortuous way by the bottom ol 
the rock, which rose but a few feet distant it its iroit 
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and while his slance wandered over its rugged surface, 
the bright reflection of an evening cloud sent a faint 
jl^leam even down into this recess. It fell upon a small 
g^littering point, thus rendered visible in the brown ex- 
panse, and Tresham actually detected the twinkle of a 
human eye which seemed to peer out from the rock itself. 

Startmg at this apparition, our hunter directed a 
keener look at the spot, and his own optics becoming 
now more habituated to the darkness of the place, were 
enabled to trace, first, the outline of a human face, griev- 
ously begrimed with dirt; and then the person of its 
owner, an urchin in dinffv-green and purple tartans, 
•who sat insconsed in a hollow of the rock, and who fol- 
lowed every movement of the stranger with an eye that 
vras fixed on his. 

**S6ho, my little ffellow!" exclaimed Tresham, as soon 
as he had satisfied himself of this discovery, ''here with 
youl— What the devil are you after there?" But the 
creature, without moving a muscle, ^ave utterance to a 
shrill whistle, and continued still gazm^ on the intruder. 
Tresham now stepped down from the height he had oc- 
cupied, in order to enforce a reply to his appeal; but just 
as he reached the lower level of the ground, a fresh 

growl, terminating in a loud angry bark, arose from be- 
ind, and in another moment the animal which uttered 
it burst forth from what appeared to be the mouth of a 
cavern, followed by a stout young Highlander. 

The stranger, though scarcely above the middle size, 
possessed so active and well-knit a form, that he appear- 
ed taller than he reall^^ was. The fhirness of his com- 
plexion, his freckled skin, and curling yellow locks fallinff 
from under his smart blue bonnet, might have suggested 
the idea of simplicity if not of silliness, had not the speak- 
ing keenness of his deep blue eye, and the spirit of intel- 
ligence which animated his high features, contradict^ 
the injurious impression. He wore the phelibef and 
hose, and the dark green and purple plaid which was 
wrapped around hits ohei^t and over his lefl shoulder, in- 
creased to formidable proportions the apparent bulk of 
his figure. 

* * * Vuthe-ti^neish Stumah?^ What now, S tumah," said 
the young man in Gaelic, casting an inquiring fflance 
around, whk)h was succeeded by an expression ofsuspi- 
cion and alarm, as the person of Tresham caught his 
eye. He started, grasped mechanically the strong oaken 
cudgel which he held in his hand, and fell back a step 
towards the place flrom whence he issued, while he 
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scanned the intruder with jealous look. The result (A 
his scrutiny was probably not unfavourable: for before 
Treshara, who had been taken somewhat by surprkw, 
had exactly made up his mind as to the manner in whkh 
he should address this unexpected apparition, the Higb- 
lander, in the strong guttural accent of his language, 
enunciated that pithy proposition with which his eomh 
trirmen generally open the trenches of conversation with 
all strangers. 
"It's a fine nicht!" 

* 'Good evening, friend " replied Tresham. "Yes; the 
night is well enough — a little cold for the season." 

"Aye, could," repeated the other, suiting the actronto 
the word, by a shrug and a wriggle with his shoulders. 

"So cold," reiterated Tresham, "that I should like 
much to be at home. — Pray, my friend, can you tell me 
where IVe got to, and how 1 am to get out of this place?" 

* * Bel Gallic akee? Have you any Gaelic?" r espoi^ed 
the Celt with a question, as usual. 

"No, no, no Gaelic," said Tresham, shaking his head. 
"But you have English, my friend, plenty to serve my 
turn." 

"Om, ha?niel accum — O. I have nonel" and the asfie^ 
tion was accompanied with another shru^, and an em- 
phatic shake of the head. 

Tresham was about to urge his inquiries in a more 
distinct and earnest manner, when he was interrupted 
by the appearance of another person upon this singular 
scene: it was a young woman, who halfissuing from the 
oi)enin^ of the den, remained still partially concealed 
within its jaws. The increasing ^loom, as well as her re- 
tiring posture, rendered it impossible to distinguish either 
form or feature: but Tresham felt disposed to judge fa- 
vourably ofbotn from the musical tones of her voice, as 
she addressed a few words to the young Highlemoer. 
Perhaps the romantic nature of the adventure might 
have inclined him to invest any female who should ap- 
pear to take a part in it, with extraordinary attributes. 

''Tcheerach icheerach! EacJum Horrenarehl^'Bt 
quiet, Hector!— take care! that's a gentleman!" 

The tone, rather than the words, conveyed to the 
Englishman's apprehension the conciliatory character 
of the girl's address; and Eachan, or Hector, the name, 
as it seemed of the young man, assumed a more coorte- 
9US aspect: while he relaxed his cautious reserve and 
inquired, ^*What wud the gentleman be pleased to 
want?" 
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"I want," replied Treeham, "in the first place, to un- 
derstand where I have eot to; and then, how I am to get 
fiway to some house of entertainment, if such there M 
near.'' 

"And whare from 'ill the gentleman be the day?" de- 
manded the Highlander, replying, after the fasnion of 
his countrymen to one question, by propounding another. 

"Why,! have come from Glenochree this morning, 
and I want to get back there: but IVe lost my way in the 
hiU." 

The 3roung man opened vf9Bie his eyes at the mention 
of Glenochree, and ailer a moment's pause he continued 
his inquisitorial examination. "Ye'll be no young Mac- 
gilliecullach, I'm thinking," was the next query. 

"No; — ^I'm not young Macgilliecullach." 

"Ou. then may be ye'll be the laird o' Drynoch— they 
sav he'll be whiles in the hill." 

"No, my friend, I an none of these;— but pray tell me 
how far I may be from Glenochree?" 

"Ye'll be firae the south for certain, then?" 

"Yes, I am from the south;— but what is that to the 
purpose? Can you, or can you not, show me the way to 
Auchonrui, in Qlenochree'P' 

"Glenochree?— ou she's a long bit awa'— Andye left 
Glenochree the day?" 

"Yes, I tell you again. T loft thft bothy at Auchonnii, 
in Glenochree — ^Mr. Mac — pshah — QlenvaMicWa hunt- 
ing bothy, this morning, ana I lost my way in chase of a 
deer,^ replied Tresham, whose patience was almost ex- 
hausted, out who saw no chance of obtaining the infor- 
mation he wanted except bv humouring his inquisitive 
friend. "Aye— it's Glenvallichs, Glenochree— ou, yeVe 
come a long way about— yon's a far way off;" aid after 
a pause orsome seconds, during which he examined 
Tresham again, but with an air rather of perplexity than 
of uneasiness, he turned to the yoimg woman, who still 
stood at the door of the cavern, and addressed her some 
sentences of Graelic. The efiectwas to bring her forward, 
and she approached with an air of modest timidity, 
which, however, partook in no degree of awkwardness 
or shyness. , . _ 

"Sir," said she, intones which, though much tmctured 




"Delighted at the unexpected appearance of a friend, 
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who Memed likely to be more able ai well at more will- 
isf to aaeist him at his need, Tresham explained to the 
girl what he had already eouflfht to impress upon the 
comprehension of her companion, intimating that he 
would verv willinrly recompense any one who ahould 
guide him back to the bothy. 

^'Ochone, sir!" exclaimed the girl, holding up her hands 
in amazement, ''and hae ye cum' a' that way the dav? I 
dinna ken the place mysel, but it's a long wearv vmy from 
this— that's sure, and ye must be sore tired.-— But for 
going back to Qlenochree Ihe nicht, that's clean unpos- 
sable— there's no the lad in the country that wud cross 
the Moineboglach, or put his iut on the Slievosnaifh 
afler the sun's doon, and the mist's on the hill." 

"Well, my good girl— but what I am to do? I can't 
well sleep m the heather all nifht. Is there no place 
near this where I could get a bed?" 

^'Ochono! no, sin there is na a house nor a bothy that 
ye cud put up at, nearer than twel' mile, and the road is 
wild wild! and no for the like o' you to travel at nicht.'' 

"All this isbad enough, my good girl; but still, what 
have I got for it?— twelve Highland miles on Highland 
roads would certainly be no pleasant appendix to my 
day's fag. Have you no place of shelter?— no heather 
bed, where 1 might rest for the night? It would not be 
like Highland hosoitpli^v to turn a stranger to the hill- 
side after iilght-iall} I would pay n)r 1117 kKlgliig hand* 
■omely." 

*'0, it's no that, «rl— we wudna want that— but— we 
—I dinna-^1 canna-* Bac/ion— ang^Knw?*— and she held 
another earnest dialogue with Hector. 

The result seemed still unsatisfactory. "I dinna ken 
in ihe ^orld what to do," said the young woman at 
length, with an expression of much perplexity: "It's no 
for the like o' you to get your death sleeping out on the 
muir this could nicht m the mist, and a'— and yet. Lord 
keep me! what am I to do? and again there passea some 
words between her and the young man in a tone of great 
animation. "Wcel, cum' what may, I'll venture it,'' said 
the girl at length; "I'am sure, sir, yeVe a gentleman, 
an' no a person to harm them who never did ill to you. 
Ye may see what ye shou'd na see, an' I may got blame 
(or it; but ye sha'na hae to take the hill To niont— ye shall 
hae a warm bit to lie in, if it be na a grand one: and I'll 
trust till ye that ye wmna mak' me repent 0' it— Pe^ 

* Dayoohesr. 
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moyiniir towards the mouth of the cavern from whence 
she had made her appearance, she beckoned the younff 
Englishman to follow. 

It was not without an emotion of uneasiness, that 
Tresham, stoopine: hia head, followed his conductress 
into the low-browed entrance of this singular domictle. 
Externally, the most curious inspection could scarcely 
have detected it from the rock against which it was 
built, and the turf by which it was surrounded. From 
a narrow strip of turf, spotted with heather tuils and 
bushes, which lay upon tne ledge of a rock, a roof con- 
sisting of raflers thatched with green divots, had been 
so artificially extended to the little flat which bordered 
the rill of water, as to appear a continued prolongation 
of the bank from the aforesaid ledge even to the edge of 
the stream; and so overhung was it by the birch trees 
and oak co])se which had rooted themselves in the rocks 
on either side the rivulet, that had it not been for the 
smoke which issued from an aperture under the rock, 
the suspicion of Tresham, or indeed of any stranger 
would never have been awakened, and he would assu- 




any descripti__ 

The almost palpable darkness which reigned within 
the hut was no less effectual in preventing all observa- 
tions on the part of Tresham, tlian the pungent smok^ 
of peats or wood which pervaded the whole apartment; 
and which at first, after drawing irom him a copious 
flood of tears, forced him to close his eyes. The dim 
ffleamings of certain embers, hailf smothered in ashes, 
the remains rather than the existing substance of a firet 
!vas all that his uncertain glances could at first discover. 
Bat his conductress, taking a piece of moss-pine, or can- 
(Ue-fir as it is called, lighted it at the embers, and in a 
.moment, the bright blazing of the resinous wood threw 
a flood of red light over the uncouth and singular apart- 
ment. 

For a few minutes the glare thus produced was no 'leas 
blinding to the unaccustomed eyes of the stranger than 
the previous darkness; but, afler a while, even the acrid 
fumes of the smoke became less intolerable, and Tre- 
• sham could gaze around the place into which he had so 
unexpectedly been forced to intrude. 

• ««Hiisb!— be quiet'" 
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It was of small dimensions, not exceeding some six* 
teen feet by twelve; the walls were, as it appcAred, 
composed ofdi vots, or turf cut in square brick-like piecei, 
placed upon a low foundation or stones. Low as tte 
roof must have been,— for near the entrance it did not 
afford room for a man to stand upright. — ^its black and 
smoke-japanned rafters were concealed from view bf 
the wreaths of thin blue smoke, which eddied amom 
them in search of an outlet. In one corner, upon a voy 
rude fire-place filled with ashes of peat and wood, vai 
set a copper caldron of large size, having: attachea to it 
the worm and usual rude apparatus of a Highland whisky 
Btill; and Tresham, for the first time, begad to compre- 
hend that he had stumbled upon a haunt of illicit dis- 
tillers, and was at that very moment in company with 8 
part of the gang. 

A further examination of the place confirmed thii 
suspicion. Small well-made casks, or ankera as th^ 
are called, for the reception of the spirits, lay incomen, 
mineled with sacks of grain or malt, wuiicka, cougtt 
and 7eam^«" of sorts, as the various tubs and utenmi 
made use of in the operations of distilling, are called io 
the Highlands, were scattered about in most admired 
disorder;" a large tub or steeping vat occupied another 
corner, and the murky atmosphere was loaded with the 
steams of "pot ale'* and whiskey. 

With a countenance not a little discomposed by a coo- 
sciousness of the questionable situation he had got into, 
and by the various nuisances which greeted his senses 
on all sides, Tresham turned his eyes from a survey of 
the premises, to an examination of the person of his con- 
ductress and of her male companion, who had followed 
them into the hut. The former, at least, was not of a 
description either to excite his alarm or add to his dis- 
gust A rich growth of glossy light brown hair botind 
round her head in the fashion of her country with a 
snood or riband of blue silk, proclaimed her to be as yet 
a maiden; but its exuberant length was gathered ap 
and fastened in a knot behind, only one or two curls, es- 
caping either by chance or by design, strayed down a 
cheek and neck, which for shape and polish might have 
vied with those of an antique statue. Her mila though 
dark eye was lighte4 up with a strong expressiOD of 
sense and feeling; and if the brilliancy of her skin had 
suffered somewhat from exposure' to the sun and the 
winds of her native hills, it was set off by the rich glow 
of her cheeks, and the cherry-like hue of a month that 
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wore a perennial smile. Her person, more elegant and 
•lender than belongs in f^eneral to persons of her rank, 
was habited in a short gown or jacket suited to her 
shape: her neck was covered with a pink checked hand-* 
kerchief; and although the coarse blue wooUen petti- 
coat was but ill calculated to set off her figure to advan- 
tage, such was its natural ease and erace, as she stood 
holding on high the flaming torch before her guest, that 
Tresham thought she might have stood as a model for 
the virgin priestess of some wild remote shrine, rather 
than for the daughter of some lawless smuggler, as in 
all i^robability she was; so foreign to the place and the occu- 
jmtion of its inhabitants did this maiden of the glen ap- 
pear. 

"This is a wild place for the like o' you, sir," said the 
fCirl, as she watched the perplexed expression of her 
gruest; '*but it's a' we hae to offer: it's just better than 
the could hill-side, or a moss-hag, and them, may be, 
aside you, that wud na be that canny. It's no muckle 
we can gie 3rou, but ye sha'na want a fresh bannock, 
and warm milk, and a new-laid egs; an' welcome ve'll 
be till it if it were better; and there^s a heather bed wP 
blankets on it— Eachan, hand the gentleman the whis- 
key—he'll no' be the worse o' a dram after his walk." 

Tresham thought so too, and he therefore accepted 
the proffered hospitality from Eachan, who speedily 
came forward with a bottle of '^mountain dew,'^ and a 
small "cap^^ of dark wood with two handles. He then 
took his seat upon a wooden bench, ancient and dirty 
enough, placea near the hearth; a few peats were 
thrown on the fire and fanned into a blaze by the vigor- 
ous application of the voung woman's petticoat, b^ way 
of beUows; ailer which she issued forth on "hospitable 
thoughts intent," to busy herself in preparations for the 
comfort of her guest, while the young Highlander, lean- 
ing his back against one of the wooden frames of the hut, 
attempted a desultory and ill-sustained conversation 
with tne stranger. 

The 'Subjects of this imperfect colloquy were of a ge- 
neral nature, calculated to afford little information to 
either party, and besides the difficulty of comprehension 
and expression on both side^, there was an evident con- 
straint upon that of the young man, which made it a re- 
lief to Tresham when his hostess returned with the ma- 
terials of his simple supper. This was soon served, and 
eaten by the young Englishman, to the ^reat comfort of 
his inward man, fay the light of the flaming candle-fir. 

VOL. I. H 
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The girl then showed Tresham his intended eoucb, 
a dark suspicious lookios wooden crib, in a sort of inte- 
rior closet, or rather hole, the approach to which iroi 
mysteriously concealed; to which neither air nmr Ikbt 
could reach, and where dingy yellow blankets seemedto 
threaten more of oppression than of warmth, and to 9Jt 
sure him who should be rash enough to commit himself 
to their embraces, that he need not dread the want of 
society. 

The aspect of this dormitory was so little invitii^, that 
Tresham, notwithstanding the stiffness and lat^ 
which now began to oppress him, felt small dispositioft 
to ''tempt the dangerous gloom," and preferred occupy- 
ing his place, for a while at least, on the bench where 
he had hitherto sat. The hours passed on; darkness 
covered the earth, and Tresham, who had prevailed o& 
his hosts to be seated, was still maintaining an occasioD- 
al conversation with the maiden, when suddenly, the 
dog which lay before the fire at their feet, pricked up its 
ears, and casting a suspicious glance at the door, uttered 
a long uncertain growl. "What the de'il ails the doa^ 
noo?'^ said Eachan, following its glance with an uneasT 
eye; "who'll be coming here at this time o' nichtl" 
But Stumah, as suddenly changing its note to a yell of 
joy. jumped up, bounded to the door, scratched at it till 
It llew open, and dashed forth into the darkness. £a- 
chan and the maiden regarded each other with looks of 
alarmed surprise; but, before a word could be uttered, a 
heavy step was heard without, accompanied by the joy- 
ful wnine of several dogs. * * Oh Yeah! m^aher! — O God, 
my father!" exclaimed the girl, turning very pale; "what 
will he say?" and as she spoke, the door was pushed 




neishj Maarie?"* 

The maiden thus roughly addressed, appeared both 
dismayed and distressed; but instantly rismg, she ap- 
proached the intruder, to whom she spoke for some time 
m low earnest tones in Gaelic. The man's replies were 
rough, and his gestures strongly expressive of displea- 
sure, and while this dialogue was going on, Tresham, 
who had risen to his feet, had time to examine his person. 

He was a man of powerful frame and great stature, 
whose figure, spare of flesh, but bony and athletic, with 

* "D.^ nl whBt*8 all this now, Mary?" 
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fihoulders of enormous breadth, indicated not only ^eat, 

gbat long tried, bodily strength. Dark, piercing eyes, 
earning from under heavy lowering brows, imparted 
features, stern and strongly marked by nature, an 
expresAon of gloomy ferocity which seemed incapable 
of relaxing into a smue. A physiognomist would at once 
hare pronounced, that calculating cunning, selfish ma- 
lijpaity, and' dogged obstinacy, were written in every 
line of his deeply furrowed countenance. His dark rM , 
mn-burnt complexion, and bushy whiskers, changed 
from their original blackness to a grizzled hue, proclami* 
^ alike the enects of time and long-continued exposure. 
His head was covered by a small Highland bonnet, from 
beneath which the dark gray hair escaped in wild pro- 
vision. A jacket of well-worn, coarse blue cloth, with a 
waistcoat made of deer-skin, and a dark tartan phelibeg, 
eomposed the principal part of his dress; a plaid of the 
same stuff was wound round his shoulders. His sinewy 
le^s, covered, like those of an animal, with dark curl/ 
hair, and bare for some space above the knee, were 
cased in thick gray hose, and on his feet he wore thQ 
genuine Highland brogues. A dirk lying at his waist, 
the knob ofa i)i8tol peeped out from a breast-pocket of 
his jacket, and in his hand he carried a most formidable 
cudgel. Such was the person of the man who had en ter- 
ed the bothy, with an air which at once proclaimed him as 
the owner of it; and Tresham could not help being im- 
pressed with the idea that he had seldom seen so trucu- 
lent a looking fellow, nor one with whom he should less 
like to meet upon suspicious ground. 

This person, after a long and energetic discu8sk>n 
with the maiden, whom he addressed oy the name of 
MaaHe, or Mary, at length turned to the young Eng- 
lishman, and afler a vain effort at smoothing his brows 
into something of a more benignant expression, cast a 
look at him, asxance, uttering at the same time the usual 
form of salu tation. 
"Failte-oreiv'! Failte-oreiv'!* Sit doon— sit doon." 
It would be unnecessary to detail the series of ques- 
tions which were now put to Tresham by the new comer, 
as they were substantially the same which he had al- 
ready replied to from Mary and Eachan. They were 
proposed by him in Graelic; for he either could not. or 
did not choose, to speak in ISnglish; and interpreted by 
the daughter, who reconveyed the replies in the same 

* "HaU to you!" prooomioed ''FaUtcheiyr' 
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language to the questioner. It appeared that the old 
meui's doubts, or curiosity, were at length satisfied; he 
nodded somewhat surlily to the girl, muttered some 
words in no very cordial tone, which sent her from tlie 
room, and Tresham remarked that he then summonfid 
the little urchin of the rock, with whom he retired for a 
while out of the bothy. It was a circumstance that 
forced itself upon his observation, because he remembered 
the boy — ^but ne thought no more of it at the time — it was 
subsequent occurrences that brought the incident again 
to his recollection. 

The night was now well advanced, and fatigue pre- 
vailing over disgust, had sent Tresham to his unsightly 
couch. He had even fallen into a sound slumber of some 
duration, when the noise of several persons entering the 
bothy, and the sound of their voices speaking in no gentle 
kev, made him start up in his lair and gaze around bnn. 
All was dark as pitch; he could not immediately recol- 
lect where he was; and he might have imagined that 
the alarm he had received was only the effect of a dream, 
had not the voices still continued to force themselves on 
lus attention. They were loud and stormy; one inpa^ 
ticular there was, which spoke with clamorous volubility. 
The sofler voice of the maiden too was heard, in tones 
of entreaty and remonstrance: and the surly accents cl 
the old man might occasionally be distinguished in the 
dialogue. 

Moved not less by a feeling of anxiety than of curiosity, 
Tresham was meditating to come forth and learn the 
cause of the disturbance, from personal observatknii 
but a prudent uneasiness, as to the possible consequences 
of a rash step, occasioned him to hesitate; and before 
he could determine on the best course to pursue, th» 
door of his cell flew open, and the light of a torch flash- 
ed strongly on his face, displaying to hii3 dazzled eyes 
the persons of some half-dozen fierce-looking men, who 
instantly advanced towards him. 

"Thannura«mundiaoul! Tamnation! who the deWs 
this, was the salute of a short squat fellow, with a hc»d 
of fierce red curling hair, and a great crimson nose, cJad 
m the rough jacket and trousers of a seaman — "an of- 
fisherlagauger, isshe? Halloo man! let a body ken who 
you are, or, tamnation! she may get a dirk in her wameF* 

Confounded at so rude an address, and still struggling 
with sleep, Tresham was at a loss how to reply to S 
insolent and impatient questioner. He gazed at the man 
for some seconds— then cast his eves over the icroop 
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which had gathered behind him, perhaps in search of 
come friendly face; for even the constrained civility of 
the young Highlander, and the still more questionable 
forbearance of the 8ui*Iy old one, were preferable to the 
lowering faces and threatening aspects by which he was 
now confronted. But Tresham was not a man to be 
4aunted by angry words or stern faces; and soon re- 
covering from his temporary perplexity, he returned 
their insolent address by a haughty look, and demanded 
who they were, and what they wanted with him. 

''What is the meaning of this intrusion? what is your 
purpose by such rudeness?-— My name is Tresham, I am 
an officer in tiie army; I have lost my way in the hill, 
while hunting, and came by mere accident to this place. 
I was hospitably ropeived by those I found here, and 
why you should attack me thus, I cannot conceive. 1 nei- 
ther know you, nor ever dreamt of injuring you. I am 
no ganger nor excise officer, if it's that you are afraid of, 
andl only wait till morning to leave the place with thanks 
to its owners for the kindness they have shown me." 

''O tamnation!'' said the same fellow, ''it's fine talking, 
but it wunna do, man! we ken nothing o' you or your 
fine speeches: but out o' this ye most go this ver^ mlnat 
•— ye're ow'r long already, whare ye had no busmess to 
be; we dinna want fouk o' your stamp here, to see what 
they shod na' see, and tell what they shud na' tell. Up 
man, up wi' ye.*' 

"And pray who may you be, fellow, who take upon 
you to insult another man's guest? is this Highland cour- 
tesy or hospitality? away, and let me rest," said Tresham 
with mingled indignation and surprise. 

**Na, faith I, man; ye've had your share o*^ rest the 
night, and more ye need na seek, for ye'U no get it— 
wnat! ye want to stay here till we hae a' thon black 
Gienvallich's men upon us seeking after ye, diaoull eh? 
Rise up, out o' that this minat if ye wudna hae coarse 
haundling, trmck-corihuil orsV^ 

A forward movement of the ruffian was now antici- 
pated by Tresham, who sprung from the crib to stand 
upon his guard. "What the devil do you mean? Do 
you intend to murder me?" exclaimed he, casting his 
eyes about for some weapon to defend himself. 

"Na, na— de'il abit, man— de'il abit. Just baud vere 
gab, and get ready wi' ye, and fint a flea o' harm wul ye 
ffet; but out o' that ye man cum', or we most haul ye. 
So bear a han' man— bear a ban', ye've a long way to 
travel aibre tfay-iicht" 

H2 
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"Travel? why, what the deuce are ye going to do with 
ine then? Have a care! this is not a country where 
strangers can be outraged with impunity. I am the friend 
and guest of Mr. Mao Alpine of Glenvallich; and depend 
upon it, if any thing comes over me, he wiJl not rest till 
he discovers the perpetrators, and you may be assured 
of punishment." 

' 'Hoot-toot— tamnation! hand yere slack, man. VHiat'i 
the foolish bodv jawing about? Here, Callum, eretit- 
oratf (be quick,") said he impatiently to one of the rest; 
and rushing forward at the word, in a moment they over- 
powered the struggles, disregarding theremonetrancefl, 
of Tresham, bound his arms above the elbows behind 
his back, tied a thk^k cloth or handkerchief about hia 
eyesj ana, thus pinioned and blinded, hoisted him up in 
a twinkling, and bore him from the closet, through the 
outer room of the bothv, into the open air. 

As he passed through the apartment, he could distin- 
guish in the uproar the suppressed sobs of a female; and 
a voice, which he thought resembled that of the gloomy 
old Highlander, addressed to him these words: — **Be 
silent and peaceable, and you will meet with no harm. 
As ye love your life, attempt not to move the cloth from 
your eves; and fail not to do whatever you are bid, or 
evil will surely befall you." The necessity of compliance 
had already been made apparent to the young: English- 
man; and he resolved to act the prudent part, to be vigi- 
lant and observant, but to avoid fruitlessly exasperating 
the desperadoes into whose power he haa fallen, and to 
true^ to the natural course of events for an explanation 
of the singular treatment he was experiencing, and a 
knowledge of those to whom he was indebted for it. 

Immediately on passing the low doorwav, through 
which he was rather dragged than carriea, Treshtun 
felt himself hurried along with an irregular motion, and 
soon perceived that his bearers were ascending a steep 
and rugged path. The ascent, of no great length, waa 
succeeded by an equallv rough, and even more precipi- 
tous descent; during which it was sufficiently clear,from 
the constant energetic exclamations and expletives in 
Gaelic, the freauent change of hands, the stumbling and 
even rude shocks and thumps which their unlucky bur- 
then received, that the bearers had difficulty enough in 
performing their task. 

At length they seemed to reach a more level spot, and 
Tresham was placed upon his feet. An order was now 
Impatiently given in Gaelic, by the person who liad acted 
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as principa] in the abduction: the tread of a beast was 
heard; and Tresham found himselfverv unceremoniously 
hoisted upon an animal, probably or the genus equue, 
eovered with certain sacks or plaids by way of saddle. 
His feet were thrust into loops of birchen ropes or wi- 
tnies, instead of stirrups, and no sooner had his person 
been thus disposed of, than he heard the same omcious 
leader utter the word, "Pefcdlu-^PefalluP^* upon which 
the beast began to move onwards at a rapid pace, alone 
a path which, though rough and irregular, appearf^ 
hard and practicable enough. 

That the general disposition of their course was to 
ascend, sometimes rapidly, at others more gradually, 
was easily perceived by the unwilling traveller; and such 
did it continue fbr a full hour, during which little passed 
between his conductors, and that little in a tone scarcely 
above a whisper; so that Tresham, on whose eyes the 
bandajge remained so close as effectually to prevent all 
exercise of vision, was perfectly unable to fuess how 
many of his ruffian guards continued to attend him. Afler 
that period, the young Englishman became sensible that 
the nature of the ground had altered. The hoofs of the 
animal no longer struck sharp on thehard gravel, and that 
they occasionally stuck deep in the sofl or mossy ground 
over which they were passmg, was very perceptible. 

Advancing still further, their progress became obvi- 
ously more laborious, and the way more intricate; for 
the little animal would occasionally stop for a space, and 
a struggle or a leap was necessary to extricate it from 
its difficult position; and at such times a few hurried sen- 
tences were commonly interchanged between his guides. 
On one of these occasions he felt the animal he rode sink 
completely under him in the bog, a fact which was not 
less confirmed by the execrations elk^ited by his conduc- 
tors, than by the still more substantial proof of finding his 
own legs immersed in water half way to the knee. In one 
moment, however, he was lifted from off the floundering 
beast to a dry spot, where, being held securely until the 
steed was extricated, he was once more remounted. 

Much time was consumed in this way. Sometimes 
their progress was rapid, at others laborious and slow, 
over ground which must have been exceedingly difficult 
and intricate. During this long and tedious march, Tre- 
sham more than onee attempted to address his ^ides; 
but his appeals either met with utter inattention, or 
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At length oar traveller became aware that maam 
bad berun to dawn: for the veil wfaicfa in darknm m 
formed a iterfectlv effectual Bcreea, wna not ioiitte4 
impenetrable to tSe li<rht of day; besidea wbich,it tal 
been partiaUv displared by the violent jerkt and dMcb 
which he had endared apon the jooTBey, «o tbatatofe- 
cafalT decided elimmer contriFed to make way thraofiiiti 
Sick foldK. Nothiop, however, coald he Me, beyoad t 
plimp»e of the Bhoolder of the a ninn al be rode, or of tte 
^rav moBB and brown heather over wfaidi th^ vcfc 
mating their way. 

The approach of morning made do speedv cfaingB ■ 
the condition of Tresham. Three hours had Mjpied 
since it dawned, and more than seven from the time of 
their leaving the bothy; they had climbed more than one 
weary height, and deBc«ndd several corresnondiKliBl' 
lows, when all at once the man who lea tbecbdtie 
checked the animal, and it stood stilL The words, 
^'Courrurvaan shin-eh — Pat him doon there!" were 
heard in the voic« of the principal ruffian, and the canh 
mand was instantly obeyed. A few words more of Gte- 
lic passed between his attendants, and the departisf 
footsteps of the pony conveved to Tresfaam the iofixnna- 
tion that the animal was led away. The Ugatnres whidi 
bound his arms were next unloosed, and a voice dose to 
his ear uttered these words in tolerable En^liah:~"lfye 
want not a buUet through your brain, touch not the baod- 
kerchief on your eyes. Do not turn nor move, oDtflyoa 
get orders to do so. If ye seek yere way home, fbUow 
your nose as soon as ye get leave, and go straight fb^ 
ward. All then was stiU, and Tresham remained for t 
minute motionless on the spot where he stood, as he had 
been bidden to do. He could endure it no longenrainoff 
his arms, which were stiff from the numbing eflectETw 
the lis:atures. he tore the bandage from his brow and 
gazed around him. His eyes, dazzled with the sodden 
glare, could scarce distinguisn objects; but so far as thef 
%vere to be trusted, no one was to be seen. It was after 
a considerable time, passed in thus gazing about, that at 
lenarth he detected the motionless figure and dirty fece 
of the urchin whose sharp black eyes had betrayed him, 
djt he watched at the bothy on the preceding night. 

**Oho! mv lad— you're there! I'll have you at least" 
exclaimed Tresham; and he made a spring to catch tfie 
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boy. But quicker than liffhtninjv, the little statue sprung^ 
into life and motion, and oounding up the brae face like 
a wild cat, with a siirili cry disappeared over its brow, 
before his pursuer had well got to his speed. On reach- 
ing the top, Tresham threw a hasty Iook in the direction 
he had taken, but no one was visible, nor was there a 
single living creature of anv description to be discovered 
among the gray crags and Broken ground which covered 
the steep descent beneath. 

. Tresham rubbed his eyes in amazement— "Where in 
the name of wonder can they have all got to? are they 
bubbles of the earth or air. like the witcnes of Macbeth? 
and have they sunk into its bowels, or fled upon the wings 
of the wind? But whereas the use of inquiring? I have 
got off, afler all, better than I expected. It is a strange 
adventure, faith; well, let me see — which is my way? 
Follow my nose, said the fellow; well, but I have lost my 
bearings like a fool, in pursuing a shadow, and how am 
I to find them?" 

He turned to look around him, and observed lyin^ on 
the ground, where he had thrown it, the bandage which 
had covered his eyel. With greater deliberation he 
went up to the spot, and to his surprise, as well as his 
satisfaction, saw close to the spot where he had been 
standing, the rifle and shooting geer, which on the pre- 
ceding evening he had thrown on in the bothy, when he 
retired to bed. *' Strange," he mentally exclaimed; "the 
villains are not thieves, at least — they have not even 
made me pay for my lodging." 

On pickmg' up the bandage he recognised it for the 
handkerchief which he had observed on the- preceding 
evening round the neck of the young woman, his first 
hostess. He remembered her kindness, her alarm, and 
her distress, — for that the sounds of distress he had heard 
while dragged from the bothy had proceeded from her, 
he could not doubt— in contrast with the rough usage he 
had met with from the gang, with which she seemed to 
be so strangely connected; and with an emotion of grati- 
tode, and even of tenderness, he folded it up and put it 
in his pocket. "And now for Glenochree and Auchon- 
rui," said he, as placing himself as nearly as possible in 
the same position as that in which he had been lefl by 
his rude guides, he took their advice, and "followed his 
nose" down the hill. 

The ground before him presented but the same ex- 
panse ofgray moss, interspersed with ridges of dark rock 
and heather, which was the characteristic description of 
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the country, and possessed no peculiar feature which 
might impress it on the memory. But on crossing one 
of the heights ia front of him, and which boondS hit 
view in that quarter, his eyes were greeted by the ap- 
pearance of certain remarkable and familiar peaks. He 
was still endeavouring to recall the exact lay of the coun- 
try, in order to fix his own position, and by the land- 
marks in view to shape a homeward course, when, ai 
with more assured steps he was beginning to descend 
the slope below him, he descried two persons advancing, 
in a direction to meet him. ''Shepherds, no doubtr 
thought Tresham— **they will at all events tell me ex- 
actly where I am, and direct me how to proceed for Uie 
bothy of Auchonruij" and he mended his pace, and hal- 
looea to attract their attention as he drew nigh. His 
surprise and satisfaction may easily be conceived, when 
he recognised in the supposed shepherds, the persons of 
Duncan Maccombich, tne forester, and his sturdy assist- 
ant, Kenneth. 

Their astonishment and joy were at least equal to that 
of the young Englishman. ^' The Lord bless and preaerre 
us a', IS it your nonour's sel'? Ochone, what has cum 
ou'r ye, sir— and whare hae ye been, for mercy's sake^ 
a' the long nicht?" was Duncan's exclamation, artieo- 
lated in tones of real emotion. 

"Why, faith, my good fellow," replied Tresham, 
^'that's more than I can tell you; it is me, sore enough, 
but where I have been, or what has come over me, 1 
really cannot exactly say." The forester looked per- 
plexed; but habitual taciturnity and respect kept his 
mouth shut for awhile. '*And pray, Duncan, what hill 
is this we're in now? Surely we're not far from Gleno* 
chree?" 

**Ou no, no. sir, thon's jBciw/btncar<, we're seeing fore- 
nent us; that's where ye killed the first deer, y^e^een, 
and this is part o' the Mounefais(icht that runs wait 
never so far; but hoo' ye cam' to be here, sir, and never 
a one o' us to ken o' it, passes me to understand." 

"Why, faith, it's more than I can well understand my- 
self, man; but how do you come here? and what became 
of you, last night; surely, you did not lose yourself, tooT 
It's no' in this country that I'm like to lose my way, 
sir," replied the forester, with a somewhat contemptuous 
smile, "there's no' a craig, nor a stone, nor a heather 
know, let abe a lump o' a nil], that I hae na the marko', 
late or early, nicht or day. Black wud need to be the 
mist that wud set me wrong in the Mounefiusach, or tht 
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hills o' Glenochree, wide as they are. No, no; when 1 
staid to break the deer that ye shot, sir. on the side o' 
Beinfoineart, I thocht to see you from the hill top, and 

the moss at the bottom; but 
' no' a crai^ nor a scoor in 
,1 was at the top o' it; but 
the nicht was falling fast, and nothing cud I see— an' I 
was sore at a loss, sir, when I met wi Kenny , here, cum 
a' the way from the Slivosnaig, that's bewast the Mou- 
nefaisach, and he had lost you too. So we thocht ve 
most be back to the bothy, for ye wud never be out the 
nicht, surely; and off we set, and black night it was 'ore 
we got there — ^but blacker still, when we did na find your 
honour; and Kenny, here, was wild about what cud hae 
cum ow'r you — and for me, I cud na think o' sleep or 
rest, an' no knowing if ye was weel or ill, for there's 
many a moss and many a craig in thae hills that's no 
canny; and I said to Kenny, I canna hae ease till I ken 
the worst o' it. *Nor I neither,' says Kenny; so off we 
just started, him by Scoorevialach and the black corry, 
and I went higher up, to cam in by Beinfoineart foot — 
and it's no anlioar since we met on its side. Grod be 
praised; we have found ye in hfe, sir; but was ye reely 
a' the nicht in the hill, and never a plaid to put about you? 
Oh! how did ye get through it, sir?" 

"Why, no, Duncan; many thanks for yout kind intent, 
hut I ceVtainW did not sleep in the hill — in truth, I have 
had very little sleep since we parted. I have a very 
strange story to tell you — stranger than I ever expected 
to hear of in this quiet country." And Tresham in his 
torn related to the foresters the whole of his adventures, 
from the time he parted with Kenneth. To all this Mac- 
oombich listened with an air of the keenest interest^ and 
little as he was in the habit of giving way to his feelings, 
he could not repress sundry symptoms of surprise as the 
young Englishman proceeded with his narrative. He 
put man^ questions, with a view to ascertain the exact 
course pursued by Tresham in his approach to the whis- 
key botny, and to determine the time he had consumed 
in reaching it, from the spot where he had separated 
from Kenneth. The whole adventure and its result 
seemed utterly to confound him. 

"Diaoull" exclaimed he, half musinjg, "he canna surely 
hae been wast a' the wav to the Momeboglach, and the 
braes o' Glen Shlichard? And yet, where on this side 
o^ it .cud he nnd what he seed last nicht?" 

"Glen Shllchard!'^ exclaimed Kenneth, to whom this 
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appeal seemed in some sort to have been addressed, 
"Lord, man! that's no possible, Glen Shlichard's thirty 
good miles from this bit, if it's a yard. OU no, that cao* 
na be." 

''Weel, but where wud he find a whiskey still likeyoD, 
nearer this way?" retorted Duncan; "and weel div' Ikeo 
o' more dens than one in the braes o' Glen Shlichard like 
the one Mr. Treshamhas touldus o'. There's one is 
the Aultrian, but it cudna' be that, for that's on the other 
side o' the glen; then there's the Slochd-uaine, tfaat'eia 
the Ault na feh, where the water sheds from the Moine- 
bofflach — it's just such a hole: weel did I ken it once.'^ 

^The Moinebofflach?" repeated Tresham: "I think 
that was a place Iheard named by those in tne bothy;- 
but I have no great ear for Graelic, so I may have been mis- 
taken. But what could be the meaning of their strange 
conduct to me? what could there be in mv appeareince to 
excite their suspicion? Surely they could not have sup- 
posed me an exciseman, after what I said to the goq- 
trary?" 

"Weel, sir," replied Duncan, ailer a deliberate paiue 
— "it's no' just easy to say what they thocht, they dinna 
always trust fair words; an' if they got to a houff, they 
dinna like to be kenned o' — many a one there is there— 
they may be thocht it dangerous to let ye out wi' your 
eves open. If they had thocht you an exciseman, odd 
they wud hae clodded ye ow'r the black linn, I doubt 
But there's few of the real Glenshlichard lads that wud 
hae behaved yon way to the like o' you. There was one 
once — but the Lord only kens whare he may be now— 
that wudna hae stinted nor stayed xnuckle, at any wild 
workj but surely it cudna be him. What 'n alike face, 
sir, did ye say the ould man had — was he a tall, black, 
weel-faured, fierce looking chap?" 

T reshara again describe'd the appearance of the person 
who had disturbed his comfort at the whiskey bothey, 
adding, that though tall no doubt, he stooped so much as 
to appear more remarkable for bulk than height; and 
that he was a gloomy, dogged, ill-looking villain. 

The forester shook his head. "No. no," said he, mus- 
ing, "it canna be him; and yet, after all, who can tell? it'e 
many a year syne— time, and trouble, and evil doings, 
may hae wrought sore changes. Tm muckle changed 
from yon time mysel. But sorely, sorely, must tbeuds 
o' yon wild fflen be altered, 'ore they wud forget their 
manners, an^ use a gentleman as they hae done yoa, 
sir." 
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**Why, Duncan, you seem to know the place and the 
people wondrous well; how happens thisi I thought 
fou were a sober, well conducted man; how do you come 
then to know any thing about such a lawless set as you 
speak of?" 

"Trouth, sir, ye may wonder, and it's a long tale, and 
Dp worth the telling, may be; but sure eneugh I kenned 
them weel oncQ; and it's no to say they wud na have 
been uncevil; but they wud hae put the best in their 
aught afore any stranger, forby a gentleman that chanc- 
ed to come their way, unless he were a gui^er, or cut- 
ter*6-man, or a riding offisher; and even tnen it wud hae 
betn let be for let be, and a good glass of uiskabeh, no 




late, and the lads are getting desperate/' 

"Why, Maccombicn, you're positively getting elo- 
qnent, and warm on the subject, and that is a wonder in 
a man of your coolnei^i I'm afraid we shall find you 
more interested than you like to confess in this business: 
you seem to have a strong hankering after tlie trade 
yet." 

"The Lord forbid," replied the forester, earnestly: ''it 
has cost me far ow'r dear already — its a trap till our feet, 
and a snare in our path: but I'm free o' it^ thank God— 
I'm free o' it, longsyne.'' 

. "It seems to have been a bad business then for you, 
Duncan, if I am to judffe by your expressions; some time 
or other I must he.ar tne story of your brewing exploits; 
bat at present I suspect we must quicken our pace home- 
wards." 

"Aye, sir, and it's a long way; an' ye canna but want 
rent arid meat, afler such a day's work and a nicht's trou- 
ble." 

The subject did indeed appear to have warmed the 
worthy Duncan out of his nahitual taciturnity; for he 
waS; on most occasions, grave, silent, dignified, combin- 
ing m his dispositions and deportment, much of the as- 
tute and sagacious Highlander, with the orderly, respect- 
ful, and promptly obedient soldier; of the devotion of the 
clansman, with the pride which characterizes the mar 
joritv of his countrymen. This unnatural excitement of 
the forester's was by no means lost on Tresham, who, 
full of his late adventure, and anxious to investigate the 
nature and causes of so singular a state of things in an 
otherwise orderly country, resolved, if possible, not only 

VOL. L I 
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to make it a subject of inquiry , hut to press into the serviee 
upon this occasion, all the information that might be 
gathered from the forester, whenever a fit opportmdll 
should present itself. 



♦ CHAPTER VI. 

f 

HIGHLAND 9MUGGLIHG. 

"4 ™de and lawless horde." 

On the succeeding morning, Tresham, accompanied 
by the forester, quitted the bothy, and repaired to lDve^ 
allich castle, where his advenMre, when known, pro* 
duced a sensation proportioned in liveliness to (he mo* 
notonous tranauillity which it interrupted. In the coA- 
try, particularly in a remote Highland neighbourhood, 
the value of an adventure, an event, can only be propintf 
appreciated by those who live in the duU tsecurity au 
sleepy comforts of such locaUties — who rise eachmora- 
ing, breakfast, dine, and sup, and^o to bed at night in 
the same unvarying routine, unmterrupted save i^ • 
change of weather, the arrival of a letter, a periodical 
dinner of the neighbours, or such important domestie 
incidents as the entrance into this sublunary scene of ft 
brood of chickens; or an addition to the dairy establiele 
ment in the birth of a calf. For two or three fleeting 
months of the year, indeed, tempted by the brief beairtf 
of early autumn, the excellent roads which nowpervadi 
those tracks, heretofore impervious, and the good Hifffa- 
land cheer seasoned with "Highland welcome,'' wfaieh 
still distinguishes the "land or the mountain and the 
flood," our southern neighbours, like other migratoif 
animals, make their periodical appearance, to taste sua 
good jthiD^s, and enjoy such amusements, as these re- 
mote regions aflbrd. Then, no doubt, ail is bustle sod 
enjoyment. Then are all those apartments, which, UM- 
less m the solitude of winter and of spring, have lon^ n^ 
mained unconscious of human presence, opened, aired, 
and prepared whh every attention to comfort for the re- 
ception of the expected visitants. Then comes the boa- 
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Ue of housewives and housekeepers: the stores of snow 
^rtute linen are produced from their crypts, the condition 
of the plentifully-peopled poultry yard is examinecL and 
tbe fat five-year-old wedders are set apart. Alasfthat 

food living and hospitality should involve so much 
loodfihed and murder! Then are hedges trimmed, and 
lawns fresh shavedj approaches smoothed and beautified 
and all immundicities removed with more than ordinary 
jealousy, that naught but beauty and neatness may meet 
t^e critical and practised eyes of friends and strangers 
irom more polished regions. Then, too, is the i)ost-bag 
more anxiously expected, and the eyes of all the indwell- 
ers of castles, ana Tumses, and seats and cottages, like 
those of sister Anne, are wistfully turned towards the 
distant road, to ''see if any one is coming." 

Far be it from us however, to insinuate that ''life in 
the Highlands," though for the most part calm and un- 
varied, is therefore of necessity either tedious or dull. 
To those who have a relish for rural pursuits and 
amusements, there is no country which anords them in 
greater diversity or perfection. There is something 
pecuharly exhilarating and elating in the interminable 
axtenc and wild picturesque variety of a large Highland 
property, which must be unknown to the majority of our 
southern neighbours. Its noble mountains and green 
valleys — the mysteries of its deep glens and dark woods 
r-the fantastic forms of its rocks and precipices — its 
rapid torrents and'majestic rivers — its bright silver lakes 
Reaming in the sun, or its dusky tarns, whose black 
water reflects back only the sha^rgy heath and rugged 
elifis which hem them in— its rich cultivation and beau- 
lifol farms embosomed in woods of weeping birch; even 
iftB strange looking toons and assemblages of black huts, 
Mattered on the orae-face. or river's bank, amidst a 
profusion of "bonnie broom," rich scented whins, (furze,) 
Bramble and dog-rose bushes, potato patches, ana crofts 
of black oats— ^ are so manv points of interest to a 
proprietor — so many objects of regard, and motives to 
the exertion of an improving spirit, which may vie even 
with the polished beauty, the rich exuberant verdure 
aod more perfect culture of "merrv England." And 
vHien a Highland laird wanders, staff in hand, the live- 
long day among his thriving plantations, views his im- 
proving farms or traverses the wide bounds of his graz- 
iigs— 'When, with his gun over his shoulder, he stride* 
over a dozen miles of good grousing hill, or summons 
oat a score of gillies toMat the side of a glen, and to- 
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I^ether with hiB friends, returns home toad^ with wood- 
cock, and blackcock, and hares, and roebudks — aye, and 
sometimes with a^^iant staff, or a fat *^jetl hind," 
across the back of a pony, we think he may be held ex- 
cused if he feels a pride and exultation equal to that of 
the English lord or squire who can count treble his rent 
on a tithe of the surface, and who, from a cover of a 
score of acres, will drive out to slaughter scine hundred 
head of pheasants as tame as barn-door fowls, or of 
hares and rabbits that scarce dream of getting oat of the 
sportsman's way. 

If to all that has been said, be added the extensive 
good which a Highland proprietor has it in his nower to 
effect among the numerous small tenants ana cotters, 
who, in spite of the '4arge farm system," must Btill exist 
to a considerable extent upon all large estates, and 
whose comparative ignorance calls loudly upon their 
landlord for assistance and instruction, we shall scarcely 
find grounds to deny that such a gentleman as do" their 
duty to their estates and their tenantry, may find very 
sufficient occupation to banish the torments of ennui. 

Bven the females of the family may find ample and 
interesting employment in the p^formance of the seve- 
ral duties that will fall to their share, if they seek to be 
useful; and should their station in life exempt them from 
the more laborious details of domestic arrangements, 
still they never can be at a loss for objects of charity ana 
benevolence to call forth their better feelings, or for sub- 
jects of moral improvement on which to exercise their 
judgment and their taste. 

With all this, however, there are few so perfectly con- 
tented with their share of enjoyment, as to be insensible 
to the pleasure of a little extraordinary excitement. If 
the incident which creates it be of an agreeable nature, 
so muc-h the better — if even a little of the contrEu^y des- 
cription, it is scarce altogether unwelcome. It then acts 
like the Sharp gales and breezes of spring and autumn 
which, though they may do some little damage to our 
plants and flowers, or disorder for a few hours the comely 
dress of nature, purify an atmosphere which mishi 
otherwise become dense and fog[gy. It prevents that 
stagnation and hebetude of the mmd which is the conse- 
quence of continual inaction. 

The arrival of a gay young Englishman at Inverallich 
castle was of itself a source of no mean enjoyment; but 
when he became the hero of an adventure, tne pleasure 
derived from his society was tenfold increased; ^and for 
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■ome time after his return from the bothy on this occa- 
flion, nothing was talked of in or about the eastle and its 
neighbourhood but the wonderful and unaccountable in- 
cident which had occurred to their Southern guest. 

Engagements of an urgent nature prevent^ his hav- 
ia^ any particular communication with his friend the 
' laird, until the forenoon of the day succeeding his ar- 
rival, and then only for a few moments beforahis taking 
horse to ride to a farm at some distance. 

"You won't go with me, Harry, I dare sav— star at 
home, amuse the ladies and recruit-— I shall be Imick to 
dinner, at which I expect the company of some gentle- 
men who will, I am sure, be well pleased to know the 
particulars of your adventure, and who are perhaps as 
well qualified as an^ in the country to give vou the in- 
formation about wmch you are so curious— 1 mean re- 
carding our Highland smugglers, or rather illeeal distil- 
lers. I shall defer hearing all particulars myselftill then, 
although there are some thmgs I have heard already 
that puzzled me extremely. Adieu, then, afler dinner 
we shall hear all about it— -till then I kiss vour hands." 

The hour of dinner came, and with it the company. 
On Tresham's entering the drawine-room he became 
aware that the party was increased oy the presence of 
four gentlemen who were unknown to him. The first 
of these, a fine-lookinff elderly man, on whose benevolent 
ftatures and cheerfufcountenance more than sixty win- 
tera had laid a gentle hand, although the leaden fray of 
of his curly locks did in some sort confess their influence, 
was introduced to the voung Englishman by the name 
of Mr. Stewart, of Airoruthmore. The next was Cap- 
tain Macaskill, of Ballytully, a gentleman, the prominent 
sharacteristics of whose outward man were an air of 
military pretence mingled with something of impudent 
aasumption belonging rather to the bully than the of- 
ficer; a countenance naturally handsome, but deformed 
by that peculiar and repulsive cast, communicated by 
liabitaal contact with low life, and a look of assumed de- 
fiance, indicating the secret uneasiness felt in unwonted 
aociety; a person, tall, handsome, and strongly built, 
but impressed with the swagger of one who deems not 
Ikrhtly of his own consequence, and demands a like con- 
sideration from others. 

Mr. Ross, the third in succession, was announced as 

clergyman of a neighbouring parish, who had come to 

aeaiflt at the "preadiings" held in tliat where Inverral- 

lieh was situated. His mild, placid, and benevolent, yet 

I 2 
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intelligeot countenance, presented acontraat to that ofthe 
valiant captain which was particularly favourable to the 
man of peace. The fourth was a plain conntrjr laird^u 
it seemed with little pretensions to any distmgaishuf 
traits; he was a hara-featurcd, lar^e-boned, tall man. 
with weather-beaten face and red hair, but an acute and 
sa^cioua countenance. He was introduced as Bfr. 
Cameron, of Dunlari^, a neighbouring proprietor. 

The conversation, during the time of dinner and whSe 
the ladies remained at table, was of that general and de- 
sultory character which commonly prevails under socli 
circumstances. Considerable progress was made in the 
usual routine of ''parish business,^ as it is termed. Ac- 
curate information was sought and obtained on all parts, 
of the state of the crops— the forwardness of the wheat 
and barley harvest — of the hay crop — of the breadth of 
turnips — the price of wool, mutton, and black-cattle: and 
the ladies were forced to listen once more to the ofl-re- 
peated "tales ofthe muirs" — the condition ofthe nncon- 
scious animals which were to aiford the approachins 
sport — the strength of packs — the size of the youn^ 
birds, &c. dbc. 

As soon, however, as the gentlemen had closed their 
ranks after the departure of the ladies, the claret havion; 
circulated, and those who preferred the less elegant 
beverage of "whiskey toddy," having supplied tJSem- 
selves to their desire, the laird of Airdruthmore. ad- 
dressed the young Englishman with an air of conskierft- 
ble interest. "I am sorry, Mr. Tresham, to hear from 
my friend Glenvallich, that you have met with an ugly 
sort of adventure, and rather discourteous treatment 
among these wild hills of ours: such an affront to a 
stranger must affect all of us Highlanders, and I'm sure 
there is not one of us, but would wish to detect and briof 
to punishment the people that could act in a way so di^ 
creditable to themselves and their country. Would you 




think of would be lo impute any degree of blame to either 
the country where I have been so happy, or to the inhabit- 
ants from whom I have received so much kindness, for 
the act of a few lawless banditti, for such I do believe 

them to have been " 

"Aye, Mr. Tresham, but banditti are no such common 
cattle in the north now o' days, the times ofthe Cateram 
ape past, and even they had the grace to commit their 
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depredations abroad— now you seem to have been insult- 
ed in the very place where you had sought shelter from 
the weather and the night— that's worse than the act of. 
a Cataran, sir. I woum fain know who could have been 
tfoiltyofit." 

"Well, sir, of that I can say nothing; but if you please, 
I will tell you what happened, and you may form your 
own conclusions." Treshara then related at full the 
whole of his adventure in the hill, from his first starting 
from the bothy of Auchonrui, till the time he fell in with 
the two foresters on the following morning. 

The whole party listened with profound and interest- 
ed attention, interrupting him only to put such questions 
, as were calculated to elicit information regarding the di- 
rections he had taken, or the character of the people 
amongst whom he hsid fhllen. Airdruthmore eyed him 
with fixed attention; BallytuUy with an air of sarcastic 
incredulity. "A very strange affair, indubitably,'' re- 
marked tne former at length; ''what think you of it 
yourself, Glenvedlich?" 

"Why, trulv, Airdruthmore, my friend's adventure 
may very fairly bft termed a aingidar affair, since, in 
tiie whole of my experience and acquaintance with the 
country, I never heard of any thing resembling it— nor 
did you, PIl venture' to say. As for the character of his 
■earyy entertainers and their den, there cannot be two 
dpinions, I think; I only can't imagine who they could 
be, and where the deuce my friend has been, to fall in 
with such savages — that is what puzzles me." 
• "Faith, it will puzzle more than you I fancy, Glenval- 
lioh. Many a whiskey still have I known of and seen in the 
llfils. but never was there one employed about them that 
Would not rather have welcomed and aided a gentleman, 
than affronted him. Take my word for it. they've been 
none of our kindly Highland brewsters that Mr. Tre- 
^lam has met with. It must have been some of those 
wild west country, or ow'r-the-sea smugglers from 
IPraikce or Holland. He has fallen in with some houff*of 
tbeirs, and they've been frightened that he was an offi- 
cer or spy; so they didn't want him to know his way 
back again." 

"Aye, faith, and strong cause of terror must they 
havenad, and worse than common must they have been, 
to conduct themselves so," replied Glenvallicn. "There's 
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chancad to stuioble on a atill. Besides, fear of dkeoyery 
it ioiiufficient to accoont for so much needless bmtaiitf 
as Tresham met with." 

"Ah, faith! these foreifi^n rascals, and -their black 
Hig^hland colleetgues, are sad, reckless, bloody rogues, 
they say-^o saying: what they might do, if they were 

S evoked. But what think ve, yourself, I ask agaio. 
lenvallich? W here could this same houff have been?'' 

*'Why, in spite of the distancej Airdruthmore, I'm in- 
clined to think with Maccombich," said Glenvaliich. 
''I do really believe that Tresham has somehow or 
other found his way into part of the hills or braes of 
den Shlichard." As far as I can judge from his ac- 
count, the direction he seems to have taken in pursuit of 
that last deer might have landed him there; and the 
young man has got light heels and ^ood wina-*a deep 
moss, or a steep hill, are a joke to him now. He must 
hove made a greater progress than he suspected, in hii 
ardour.'' 

''I crave pardon, Glenvallich," said the laird of Bally- 
tally, who fiad not yet spoken, and who had hitherto sat 
listening with a contemptuous air to what was passing: 
'*! crave pardon, but I have yet heard no good reason to 
suppose the young gentleman has been near the place 
you think of; indeed, to me the whole oBkir wears so 
Strange and incomprehensible a shape, as to aSbrd no 

Sound of judging where he has been, or who he may 
ve forgathered with." 

''An admirable help at hand you prove to people at 
fablt. Bally tuUy," said Glenvallicn. . laugrhing; '^you 
knock on the head our only probable conjecture, yet 
offer none other to stand in its place. But I dare to say 
you must know more of this same glen and its inmates 




nasiiiy; i prav you attrioute no sucn knowJedge to me. 
In Olen Shiichard I have been, no doubt, as have most 
of this company, probabl;^, in their day; but I know little 
more of it than that it is a fine Highland glen, with a 
wheen fine stout fellows in it— wild a little, but clever 
chields — bv no means likely to run their heads against a 
wail like blind beetles, or to misuse a stranger if he 
came among them. They may have changed, to be 
sure, since I knew them.*' 

"But pray take pity on my curkHsity, gentlemen," said 
Tresham, who sat listening with some impatience to all 
this: "TeU me where this same mysterious glen with 
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the hard name, may be after all— Slikard, or how do you 
call it?— Every one who names it seems to do so with a 
holy horror, as if thereby hun^ a tale — ^as if it were some 
terra incognita^ inhabited by wild barbarians— What, in 
the name of goodness, are its peculiarities? — What has 
rehdered it so famous or infamous?" 

"Why, Glen Shlichard, the pronunciation of which 
seems so nearly to convulse your English organs of 
speech," repliecf Glenvallich, "is a fine extensive valley, 
enclosed by lofty, and in some places very rugged nyun- 
tains, and rt lies to the north-west of Glenochreerand 
the country you are acquainted with in that direction. 
Strange to say, it is almost what you have termed it — a 
terra incogmia^ even to its nearest neighbours. Not 
being acquainted with the place, although I have been 
ftmon^st its outskirts, and though part ormy property in 
one direction bounds with it, I cannot describe it to you 
more particularly. Its inaccessibility is no doubt one 
jrreat cause of our ignorance regarding it. as well as of 
ime total neglect it has hitherto sustiiined; for there is no 
tolerable road by which it may be entered. Its inhabit- 
ftnts, though not absolutely barbarous, are certainly but 
littl^ civilized— less so, perhaps, than those of most dis- 
tricts in the Highlands; and the country thus offering 
but little temptation either to curiosity or speculation, 
remains neglected, unknown, and unimproving." 

"Now to me," interrupted Tresham, the very circum- 
stances you have mentioned — its remoteness, its neglect- 
ed state, the primitive condition of its inhabitants, would 
■li be strong mducements for visitins it." 
."Well, such may be your feeling, '"continued Glenval- 
lich, smiling; "but such motives would not and do not 
influence men of business, or mere men of pleasure. 
What do your tourists think of beyond their road books, 
or the suggestions of their friends and guides, nearly as 
ignorant as themselves? — And what should take a man 
01 business — a speculator in land, for instance — to a wild 
glen, where he might sink his money in a peat bog, and 
never draw rent from it except in the shape of cranberries 
and heather, or deer, provided he could catch them?" 

"But, Gfod bless me!" exclaimed Tresham, "who is 
the proprietor of this same ^len? and What is he about? 
— ^Does Ae get no rent— is he insensible to interest as well 
as to duty?' 

"Perhaps," replied Glenvallich, "you have hit upon 
tbo only cause sufficient to account for the anomaly which 
such a state of things exhibits in a peaceable and gene- 
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rally well-regulated country. It cau scarce be said to 
have a proprietor at all. This ^len formed part of a 
property which, having been forfeited in the forty-fin^ 
continued in the hands of the crown afler the reston* 
tion of most others, because no lineal descendant d 
the original proprietor remained alive to claim i^ imd 
the colTateral branches disputed their priority of rigkt 
so long, that the greater number of them died oi, 
leaving the question undecided. The estate thus remain- 
ed ii^ the hands of the crown commissionerB. and Blill 
continues in trust for the true heir when he Bnall make 
his appearance — an event v.'hich seems of dubious pro- 
bability. In the mean time, the property has been, and 
continues to be entirely neglected: the rents are soffend 
to fall into arrear, and such as may be collected go inni 
wise towards its improvement. The tenants, or ratbei 
cotters — ^for they are little more — the descendants d*oJil 
holders, do just as they please, and pav what they pleaMs 
for the agent, who resides in Edinburgh, seldom ap* 
preaches the place. Indeed, I believe he thinks such a 
step would be a greater risk than he would willingly Or 
pose his precious person to; and the factor, a decent sdbm, 
\ with plenty of other work on his hands from those wte 

pay better and require stricter service, cannot and doei 
not give to Glen Shlichard that supermtendence wliieh 
such a place would require. In fact, his power and hk 
office are little more than nominal, and consequently in* 
effective. He is, therefore, content to take from the te- 
nants such payment in produce or money as they tender, 
and which they do rather as a premium for remainioi 
unmolested, than as rent legally and acknowledged]^ 
due." 

*'Grood Heaven! what a singular state of thin^ps to ei- 
ist in the island of Great Britain, and in the nineteenth 
century too!" 

**Aye, you may well say so, and the fact may be re- 
gretted more easily than remedied; but there is Duida- 
rig, who c-an tell you much more and much better than I 
can about the matter, not to mention BallytuUy, who 
seems somewhat shy of communicating his information.'' 

**Who—I, Glenvallich? Ye seem to think— to have 
formed a very erroneous idea of my knowledge of Glen 
Shlichard, and its queer people. I can assureyou, once 
more, they are very little of my acquaintance.'^'^BeJd Bid- 
lytully, starting, and much displeased, as it seemed, at 
this remark of his host. 

"O, I beg pardon, BallytuUy," said he, lauffhiog, *1 
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meant no offence, I assure yon. I had no idea the sim* 
|Ae joke I uttered ivould have displeased you; but, Dun- 
jRri^, you, I believe, do not object to be reco^e^nised as 
one or the few who know something of this formidable 
place?" 

"Not I, faith, Glenvallich!" said the laird; "Glen Shli- 
eliard and I are old acquaintances, not ashamed to ac- 
imowledge each other; and at this moment, I am confi- 
dent that I could go through every corner of it, finding a 
welcome from man. woman, and bairn. But as to the 
state of the place, there's little to be added to what you 
have said yourself; and I believe you have given the 
true reason why the fine grazing of Glen Shlichard has 
been so totally neglected. What else can possibly bo the 
flite of a property which has neither master nor factor — 
no one to restrain encroachments, or hold out encour- 
aijpirement for improvements— no one to stand up for it in 
imbiic, or to manage its affairs in private; and what de- 
eent tenant would ever engage with a farm under such 
eircumstances? In that bonny glen~for though it is 
wild and mountainous, it is a very bonny glen— there are 
more than three hundred families, who, for several fol- 
fewiJ3g generations, have remained there unmolested 
teaants of the ground. Not a lease, or tack, or missive 
of any kind, has one of them: they just hold the land by 
possession^vnise and wont, as one may say, no one chal- 
ienging their risrht. And they do pay a kind of rent, too; 
they know that the ground is not theirs, and they know, 
tpo, that they must pay something for it; but they seem 
fe think that no man has any title to dispossess them — 
that they have a preiscriptive right to sit there from fa- 
ther to son, and to maintain that right, they do consent, 
pretty regularly, to pay something; very small certainly 
fi^compared to the value of their iarms— for though they 
well know their advantages, and the difficulty of forcing 
them into more regular accomptings, they seem also to 
perceive that it may be dangerous to pusn matters too 

''Bat have you no kind of law in these parts," inquired 
Tresham, in no small astonishment at a state of affairs 

* Strange and singular as it may sound, the description here given 
ii one which actually applies to a remarkably fine glen in one of the 
northern Highland counties, as it was not half-aHclozen years ago, 
and as it probably, in some respects, is yet. The picture will, we 
doabt not, be recognised by manv of its neighbours, who are cogai- 
aant of die fiicts here shadowed iurth under a iktitiiHis name. 
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that his philosophy had never dreamt of— "are there no 
each things as warrants and constables, officers of iu- 
tice — as distraining for rent when payment is refused?" 

"Yes; we have tnese things here, as with you, sir; bat 
Where's the sheriflPs officer that would venture to €«• 
cute a warrant in Glen Shlichard?" replied Dunlark, 
smiling; "or if he did venture there, and by a mirade 
preserved his bones whole, to what use would it bd? 
What would he find to answer the demand?" 

"What! have these people no^propert^f, no cattle, bo 
stock, no farming instruments, no furniture, or otiur 
valuables?" 

"Hah! hah! hah! Mr. Tresham, ye must have little 
acquaintance with Highland farms and Highland te- 
nants, when ye ask such questions." said Airdroti^ 
more, laughing good-humourediy. Why, Lord ble« 
you, whoever thought of a cart or a plough in such a 
place as Glen Shlichard? Not a tool would ye find 
there, except a shovel or a hoe may be, or a flaugfatcr 
spade, and a graip for digging their potatoes; and as for 
furniture, a three-leggea stool, with two or three rough 
benches — seldom a table — a few cougsand quaichs, some 
wooden dishes, and horn spoons, make up the sum and 
substance of their plenishing. As for cattle and stock, 
why the minute the scent of a suspicious character ii 
perceived at the bottom of the glen, every h<M>f and hon 
18 off to the hills in a jiffy; and even if they are caught, a 
thing: not to be done just with a word, or a hop, ^ep, 
and jump, who is to swear to the property?— who is to 
identifv the beasts? Ye might as well think to lay salt 
on a plover's tail, as to put hands on the beast of one of 
these Highland loupers." 

"Ah! there I can easily believe you — there I am at 
home. I grant it can be no joke to make a search fixr 
animals of anj sort, if it were elephants and mammothi 
themselves, in these wildernesses of beins, and scoon, 
and meals, and knocke, with their full complements of 
carries, and glens, and glaiks, and slochda; and their 
wild rocks and shaggy wood, hid for half the year in 
mist." 

"Aye, aye, I see ye begin to understand the matter; 
but woe's me, man! ye 're sorely behind intiie auceeni. 
Our ochs, and uaichs, and adJis, and oibhs, and mkortr 
come ill out of an English throat; but a willing heart 
makes a Iigh£ task, ve may come to in time. Ishould 
like to have the teaching of you at Airdruthmore, for 
some weeks or so." 
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"Many thanks for your kiodnees. I should be proud 
to be 3[our pupil, although I fear you would have little 
credit in me. But in the name or goodness, how does 
this multitudeof inhabitants, tenants, cotterB--cali them 
how you will — manage to subsist themselves, if they do 
iiot cultivate thejground, even though they do sit almost 
Tfint free?" said Tresham, addressing himself once more 
to Dunlarig. 

"Why, sirj" replied that gentleman, "you would 
•carceh' credit me if I were to tell you; but it is a short 
tale. They plant potatoes and brew whiskey; that is, in 
two words, the history of their life and occupation." 

"Upon my word, equally short and strange! And am 
I to understand that all this brewing is illegal— unlicens- 
ed?" 

"Sir, I'll drink at one draught out of this elaes, every 

drop that ever paid the king a farthing," repued the laird 

'tvf Dunlarig, suiting the action to the word, and taking 

-off the last drop of toddy from his glass, as he preparMl 

to replenish it. 

"And they purchase the necessaries of life from the 
profits of this illicit traffic?" 

"Exactly so; the very limited stock of necessaries 
■ which such people require — mdelidt, meal, salt, a few 
..trifles of hardware, and their simple appiaratusfor brew- 
ing and distilling. As for clothee, tney.spin the yam 
and weave the cloth ffom their own wool} and their 
brogues are made of the cows' and horses' hides, which 
4hey kill or which die among them." 
- *TBut don't they sow corn to supply the grain for this 
fflicit distillation?^' 

"Not at all. In the lower part of the glen, there may 
be a few J)oIls of barley sown, and sometimes a littfe 
black oats: but in general they find it more to their taste, 
if not to their advantage, to purchase grain from other 
goarters. The manure of a few cows^ added to ground 
long suffered to lie fallow—for they frequently change 
the land appropriated to tillage—produces generally a 
tolerable potato crop; and when oatmeal is scarce. 
they live on these roots, with a seasoning of salt or milk.'' 

' jAind is it possible that these people obtain any regular 
supply of com from without? W ill any one tmst their 

groperty in the hands of such lawless beings? or proha- 
ly they deliver with one hand, receiving payment witb 
the other— fill cash business?" 

"By no means: cash may be preferred, and ii fhD- 
queirtly paid down; but here, as in other cases, a traffle 

VOL.1. K 
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of this description becomes secret and confidentiaMbe 
parties preserve a conscientious and inviolable I'aith ii 
all such transactions, because they knew that on raeh 
terms alone it can be carried on; and as the benefit ii 
mutual, it is contrary to the interest of either parUto 
deceive. Such an occurrence on the part of one ofthB 
traders in that glen, is nearly as rai'e as a defaulter oa 
accounting day at the Stock Exchange of London." 

''Well, I can understand that, singular as the thine 
may appear," replied Tresham; *'but it appears etiu 
more singular that in this age of enterprise, no spirited 
speculator should have proposed taking a lease of tiiii 
fine glen, as a sheep farmer or cattle breeder. Surely it 
would pay well, and the agent, one would ^ink, wooU 
as surely give encouragement to such an offer." 

"Why. 1 dare aay when such an offer is made, there 
will no aifficulty arise on the agent's part. But who, 
think you, in his senses, would dream of risking lui 
money, or placing his person in collision with rude iffHO' 
rant people, who despise all law because they have 
never been made to feel its power, and who would look 
upon and treat him as a troublesome interloper: no pni- 
dent man, depend upon it. If he did, his stock woold 
soon find a market, and himself somethins worse thao 
a broken head. No; verv different must Be the condi* 
tion of Glen Shlichard before it will tempt a good tenant, 
or yield a return to a purchaser." 

Well, I dare say you are ri^t," said Tresham; "bat 
pray is this same glen remarkable beyond all other for 
this illicit trade? Is not smuggling a general thing in the 
Highlands? — I think 1 have heard it so said." 
. Sorry am I to say," replied Glenvallich, "that ill 
prevalence is only limited by difficulty of concealment or 
utter want of means. Scarce a Hignland glen will yoQ 
find without its stills, or some connection with thoee 
who have them. But there are always places more 
celebrated than others for their produce, or better 
qualified by nature for the pui^ose. Some have even, 
by a legislative caprice, received the privilege of making 
small still whiskey; for instance, Ferintoshin Ross-shire, 
a district, the name of which was for a long time synony- 
mous with that of the best Highland whiskey." 

"And pray has this illegal traffic existed very long in 
the Highlands, or when did it rise, to this excessive ei- 
tent?" 

"Why the brewing of whiskey is, I believe, as old 
almost as the growmg of barley in the Highlands; but 
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It is only within the last thirty or forty years, that it has 
reached its present height. Before that time, brandy. 
*in, and rum, were ffcneraily made use of by the better 
elasses, and, as well as the wines of France, and Grer- 
ttiany, were landed in great quantities, and at very low 
prices, on all parts of the coast, particularly of the west 
eountry. It was then as common to have a piece of 
brandy or a ho^hshead of claret on the tan, as it is to- 
day to see an anker of whiskey or a barrel otale abroach. 
Tne use of malt was in those days much morek confined 
io ale or t)eer; but when smuggling by sea became 
hazardous in consequence of the mcreased vigilance of 
the legislature in enforcing its regulations and penalties, 
our Highlanders found out, not only that whiskey was a 
Tery excellent spirit, but that their lone glens afforded 
the means of making it on their own terms without much 
danger of interruption, and that their barley might much 
more profitably be converted into it than into ale or 
beer^ as formerly. The proprietors of low country pro- 
•Aerties, on their sides, soon found their advantage in 
"jhe new trade, and encouraged it by all means in their 
' power, as afibrding an excellent market for their corn." 
' **But government surely could not lonff be blind to the 
loss they thus sustained; did they not take some sort of 
measures for suppressing this nefarious trade?'' 
' "Hah, hahl" exclaimed Ballytully, **by my faith, if it 
wasn't stopped, it was no fault of theirs! not a drop of 
whiskey would be brewed without leave or license by 
their good will, on this side of Tweed, but that they 
iion't know how to hinder it. What can th6 fair weather 
^hiels, sitting in their big chairs round their boards of 
green cloth, know of our Highland glens, or the lads 
that live in them? An exciseman may be sent to plague 
. a parish, and the oflScers may look for stills till they're 
" blind, but what good or ill will that do? How is one 
pair of eyes to be always on the watch over a tract of 
wild hills like Badenoch or Lochaber, with as many 
hums and corries in it as there's checks in a tartan plaid?'' 
"Sure enough, Ballytully," remarked Mr. Ross, the 
clergyman, with a smile at the vehemence of his man- 
ner; **jgovernment is scarcely aware of the difficulty of 
* organizing any effectual system against so profitable 
and fascinating a trade, in a country so wide, so intri- 
cate, and so thinly peopled as the Highlands. The very 
pleasure of the ploy is more than sufficient to counter- 
oalance the slight risks they at present run; and what, 
as yo^ have said, is a single officer in a district of a thou- 
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sand or fifteen hundred square mfles, where every Nip^^^ 




unjust invasion of their Daton Ir'^* 
privileges and rights. And just consider how the iM lrf{ 
officer himself is situated: set down in a remote countn, IP: 
amonff a people who hate his whole caste; far from a* 1^ 
cieut help or assistance to enforce his authority, or N* 1^, 
cure his seizures should he make any; upon a poor* Vt 
lary too, scarce sufficient for the nece8Barie8--qQite ilh 1^ 
adequate to procure the comforts of life: there are jo^ llf^ 
two alternatives in his offer — either to do his du^.vii. \^] 
to search for, seize, prosecute, and persecute all ac^ 1 . 
quents, that is, nearly the whole population, and thoe- \^ 
by to exasperate everv neighbour he has, — ^to live kl p! 
open war— nay, actually in personal danger; or tone* I, 
gleet that duty which he is bound to execute — ^to wiok at If 




shape o^feeSf douceurs ^ or hush-money, from those vrb» Y 
benefit by his discretion: let anv man of common seue 
and candour say which is the alternative most likely to 
be generally embraced." 

'^hv, I do confess that probability leans against vi^ 
tue and honesty. They ought to have a more liberal 
salary; that would surely outweigh any petty bribes that 
might be ofieredl" 

'^Would it, faith? it would need to be a liberal one 
with a witness then," said Dunlarig. ''Petty bribes, 
why, sir, there's many a laird of good respect in his ovn 
place, that's worse on than JohnKankin, the excisemaD, 
down near the Clachan yonder, if we may judge by 8^ 

{)earances. Honest John came there a poor starved- 
ookin^ creature, with a hard working wire, and plenty 
of ill-ied bairns; scarce a coat had he to his back, and a 
pot of potatoes, or a little meal-brose was good enough 
to stop the mouths of his family. His salary is forty 
pounds a year, and he has been barely six years in the 
place: ^et look at him now,--he is fat, sonsy, well put 
on, — his wife tucked out like a lady-lauders, — ^his daugh- 
ters sent to school to learn French, and music, — andoe 
has taken the farm of Drumcardoch, built a good honae, 
stocked the place, and, as I hear, has his credit with the 

bank of for his good ^ve hundred pounds. Is not 

that well managed now, out of forty pounds a year? 
Petty bribes, indeed! Half a dozen good ewes with 
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iambs at their foot; a canny Highland cow in cAif; a £ ve~ 
aye> and may be a ten-pound note to "kittle his loof^'' not 
to speak of the good sonsy ankers of the mountain dew it- 
self, led under a heap of htt^r some fine night, and the fat 
butter-kits, and the nice sweet milk cheeses. But John 
Rankin is aeivil. canny, fair spoken chield, that knows fine 
how to hold well on both sides: there^s not a lad in the dis- 
trict that would hurt a hair of John's head, nor refuse him 
a day's work at hav time or harvest. And yet Johh can 
seize a still or a brewst too, but then he chooses his 
time; and I would not say what understanding may be 
between him and its owner." 

'*A singular and lamentable state of things indeed," 
said Tresham: but the profits of the trade must be far 
beyond what I imagined." 

^' Faith! they're not small, as you may comprehend 
from what I have said," replied Dunlarig. I have 
known a boll of barley .torn out nearly three times the 
value in whiskey, it would have done' if sold as grain; 
and cent per cent is common— that is, farmer's and 
smuggler's profits together, and they are very often 
united in the same person: so that if one brewst m three 
were to escape seizure, they would be no losers. But 
afler all, I'm persuaded that it's the 27^2^ that is the chief 
temptation, as Mr. Ross said. The secret meetings, 
{he midnight carousings, the interest of mystery and ha- 
zard, the bandings together in a sort of common cause, 
which the business promotes; there is no telling how 

Sowerful an effect this morfj or rather immoral stimulus 
as. I do believe it would be strong enoosh to keep up the 
trade if there was no profit at all to be derived from it." 

"But do not Highland proprietors see the grossness of 
the mischief, and exert themselves to put it down. Surer 
\y it must tend in the end to injure their imerests." 

"Why faith, sir, I fear Highland proprietors are not 
always so far-signted: they like high rents; their little 
tenants could pay them none without this mode of con- 
verting their produce into cash-'-at least so they will tell 
you — ^and they have some feeling for their own pockets." 

"Come, come, Dunlarig," said Glenvallich; "you do 
yourself, and all of us, injliBtice. Highland proprietors 
must see the evil of this demoralizing practice too clear- , 
ly, not to desire to put a stop to it: surely no increase of 
rent can compensate for the deterioration of principle in 
the tenantry produced by it?" 

"Well, well, Glenvallich," replied Dunlarig, laughmr, 
"I certainly sha'nt dispute that; it's a very proper feel- 

K 2 
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iD^t no doubt, especially for lar^ proprietors, bnt Uttlfl 
lairds like us must sometimes be eicused for looking iP 
ter our intarests and fretting our rents as "we can. And I 
afler all, what is it to me wno buys my com, if I'm well I 
paid for it? A chield comes to my Darn-door with a 
horse and cart, claps the money in my .fist, and walks off 
with the bolls; am I to ask wtiere it ^es, or what he 
does with it?" 

"And are all the officers of government equally ineS- 
cient?" demanded Tresham, who felt that he oad touched 
on tender ground, and wished to change the subject; *'do 
they never contrive to brin^ these breakers of the law 
to their senses?" 

"O yes!" replied Dunlariff, "that they do, and some- 
times there's no want of broKen heads. If the lads of t 
fflen get their horns out too iar, and vex the excise, 
they'll send a whole posse of riding officers and revenoe 
cutter's men, or perhaps a squad qf soldiers to harry tin 

fien, and search ever^ house in it: but sometimes I've 
nown them meet their match too." 

"Aye, by my faith, that thev do!" said Ballytully, wlio 
seldom spoke, but who drank in every word that wai 
said with keen attention, warming as the conversatna 
advanced, no less from the potations of his favourite 
liquor, than from his interest in the subject. Aye, the 
filthy cattle! they do whiles get what they deserve; for. 
my part, I would as soon see a wolf in a Highland glen, 
as one of these officers or cutter's men. But, d— n them! 
they sometimes catch it, as ye say, Dunlari^. I mind a 
splore of that kind in the braes of Glenfieirrach, when 
they got hold of Red John Roy of Knockspeidh; it wai 
afore your time, Glenvallich. His son Donald, poor lad! 
got a wicked cut in the head, he never got ri^ht the bet- 
of it. But one of the excise died of the lickmg he got, 
and there was some other bloody noses bemdes. John 
himself, poor fellow! was sent off to the plantatioDS, for 
there was never a friend to speak up for nim: and what 
became of his wife, I never heard. She left the country 
with her two bairns to go after him, she said, but we 
never heard more of her." 

"Aye, Ballytully, that was a sad business, and thef 
say John was hardly used, —I don't know. But there wai 
a wilder business than that, near the same part of the 
country, and not much longer ago neither. I'm sure ye 
mind of black Murphy, the Irish chap that lived at Bv 
lenstree. He quarrelled with Finlay Gag, a lad of Strath- 
Cuillich; Murphy took some, liberties with. a lass that' 
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Klay was coortinf , and Finlay swore he would make 
repent of it Murphy, Mr. Tresham, was a mad 
flort of an Irishman— a cast coachman or eroom, he was, 

;.|C Lord 's, who sot him a place in the Excise, just 

Id be quit of him. He was a hig stout black-looking fei- 
fcir, thai blustered and swore a ^reat deal, and was the 
devil, they said, among the girls. 

''But Fmlay Oag was not the lad to be daunted either 
by his looks or his words. The ganger was beset one 
day, not very far from his own house, by two stout fel- 
bwB, who, while they belaboured him with their cudgels, 
tM him to mend his manners if he had a mind to sleep 
IQ a whole skin. Murphy had a fair guess to whom he 
owed the favour; he said nothing however, but set his 
tf^By and managed to get word when Finlay was throne 
with a fine brewst of barley in the Glaikbui, at the h^id 
.of the Strath. And oiF went the gauger, with three or 
four fellows, that he got for the purpose, from the town, 
to seize the stuff andthe tools. 

* *But the boyq of Strath-Cuillich were not just so easily 
to be caught napping; and Murphy had scarcely turned . 
the black craggan, that's at the foot of the Strath, when 
the alarm was given, and offset two prochahs,* to warn 
e^ery still that was going through the place. By the 
time they got to the Glaikbui, the whiskey and the still 
"Was off, and the people were carrying off the lames and 
aome malt that haa been leil. 'On them, and follow 
boys,' roared Murphy, and the men started forwards to 
Mt hold of the things, and of those that were carrying 
mem off; but Finlay himself, and one or two others, stood 
their ground and opposed the gangers while the women 
mrried off the rest of the stuC The Excise lads did not 
like the job too much, it seems; and Murphy was forced 
to return with little profit, blackguarding his men for 
eowards,and swearing bloody vengeance a/srainst Finlay 
Oag, as a notorious smuggler, who had resisted the Ex- 
cise officers in the execution of their duty. The conse- 
gnence was, that a warrant was issued for apprehending 
jm, and Murphy himself was charged with seeing it 
carried into enect. But Murphy knew enough of his man 
to be certain that this would be no easy job, so ^ve stout 
seamen, from an Excise cutter, strongly armed, were 
placed under his charge, and with these he proceeded 
up the glen, in fbil conndence of success. 
"But Finlay was a lad well liked in the Strath, and his 

^Boyi. 
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friends determined that if the ganger and his men^ ^ 
ret hold of him, it should not be for nothing. If the^lM Iji^j, 
)een contented with secreting him for a wnile,or if Fa- 
ay himself had been wise, the breeze might haveM 
)y harmless, and things would have done well 0D<m 
But he was too hi^h-spirited to skulk, and perhaps ttl 
lads of the Strath thought they might as well givcBtaj 
phy a fright that woulasicken him of such pranitt,a» 
Keep tlie pLace free of him for the future. 

"However that was, the party did not get up to Ijj 
braes of the Strath unseen or unheard of. FinlayiM 
his friends ^ot early word, and they prepared to recem 
their enemies. When they came to the bothy io Ghftj ^^ 
bui, fin't a thing did they find but the bare wb11i,Ub Ihj^i 
some bits of the tubs and casks that heul been broken tn. l^ 
time before. 'The villain must be hiding further up tin l|^ 
glaik,' said Murphy, 'we'll have a .search there, aj l\^^ 
now, first,' and knowing something of the ground, M l||g, 
pushed at once up the dark hollow behind the bothy, hg^ 

"There was a narrow pass, a little way up, where™ b. 
water came down in a number of little falls; every fii k( 
had a black pool at the bottom, and there was a grejt Iiiq 
deal of ragged birch, and alder, and tall fern about B% Vu 
the men were climbing up here as fast as they coiwi h 
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Murphy, looking up and seeing that it was Fmlay oimr 
self tnat spoke; so, pleae^e come down from your perck 
and give us no more trouble^you'd best.' *I'm very wdl 
as I am, Mr. Murphy j' says Finlay, 'but if you can't do 
without me, ye must just come and take me.' 'Aye, my 
lad, are you so bouldj sure,' says Murphy; 'well, we muit 
tame ye. I say, surrender in the king's name, and codm, 
quietly down, unless you'd rather taste a lead pill to coot 
your courage.' 'I'm much obliged to ve, man,' replin 
Finlay, 'but keep your stuff toy ourselr, as I don't need 
it: and if ye'll take my advice, be out of this as fast as ye 
like, for the air here's no good for your heaJth. Leave 
us poor lads — aye, and lasses, too, alone, or ye may find 
yereself the worse of it; mind I tell ye.' I have neard 
them that were there say that it made their blood crem 
to hear these two daring randies, buUy, and taunt, ani 
curse each other, as if they were both fey. And so it 
seemed they were, for at that very time, neither of then 
had many minutes to live. 'B— st his eyes, give him the 
lead, and finish the job,' called out one of the cutter^ 
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meo, in a sarly voioe; and at the word, Murphy, tho- 
roushly mad, nred a pistol at Finlaj's person. A taunt* 
ini^Tau^h was the only reply, as he disappeared behind 
the brow of the bank where he had been standing two 
other shots were fired as he went ofi', and then the whole 
party rushed forward to try to intercept his further flight. 

'*It did not, however, appear that night was his object, 
for when the first man got over the bank, and that was 
Marphy, he saw Finlay standing upon a rock in the bed 
of the burn, just above one of the little falls, with an old 
broadsword in one hand, and a stout stafi* m the other, 
as if he had been afraid or unable to leap the rapid stream 
that run between him and the other side. *By the great 
oath! there he is at bayi' cried Murphy, who was near a 
dozen yards ahead of the restj 'seize him, boys: five gui- 
neas lor him who lays the nrst hand on him;' and he 
daahed forward to enforce his command. But Finlay 
was one of the most active lads in 'the country, with a 
step as light, and a foot as sure as ever went through a 
bog. He waited till Murphy was within three or Tour 
paces of him^ *Ye had better come on, man, and savei 
your five guineas,' said he, and making one spring to a 
small stone in the centre of the stream, the next placj^ 
him safely on the other skie. Murphy, with equal bold- 
ness, h&t less skill and knowledge^ did not hesitate to 
follow. *Ye'll be the better o' a dookin^, just to cool 
yoto- courage,' said Finlay, with an eldnch laugh, and 
jast as the gauger lighted on the round stone m the mid-' 
die, he sbyed the heavy staff whkh he held, with so good 
an aim, tnat it took Murphy right across the shins, and 
fairly kfioeked his legs from under him. Down he came 
by the rim, with his head foremost, and away like a shot 
into the Wack linn below. The fall was of no «-eat height , 
but there was many a hard sharp stone m the way , and 
that the ganger's head found before it got to the bottom. 
Finlay , perhaps, not knowing the full success of hie work, 
ffave a loud shout of triumph as Murphy fell. *By G--d, 
the Highland cateran has done for Murphy,' roared one 
of the sailors, as he came up, and just saw the body ris- 
ing to the surface of the pool below. 'Shoot hira! d— n 
him— shoot him;' the word was instantly obeyed; three 
or four pistol-shots were fired across the burn, and b in- 
lay Oag, with a leap two yards high from the rook where 
he stood, m dead into the channel of the stream: he was 
shot clean through the heart. . ,, 

"Finlay 's last Siout might have been a siffnal as well as 
a cry of joy, for at the moment six or eight men, some 
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with broadswords, and some with guns, started up from 
among the fern and briishwood, just in time to see their 
comrsule fall. They gave a yell of anger, and rushed 
upon the cutter's men, who on their side, exasperated at 
the loss of their officer, turned too with their pistols and 
cutlasses, Euid a stout battle began, both parties dashing 
through the water to get at one another as each gave 
ground or advanced. The cutter-men at len^h were 
forced to fly, for even the women pelted them with large 
8tone8,'ana they were all wounded, one of them despe- 
rately, who was carried off by his companions. There 
was ano^er of the Highlanders killed by a pistol shot, 
and one or two more sot wipes from a cutlass. 

**Poor Pegffy, Finlay's sweetheart, who was along 
with the people of the Strath, ran shneking to the foody 
of her lover, and was found hal^istracted, clasping it in 
her arms, and drenched with the blood that pourea from 
his wound. As for the oody of Murphy, it was after- 
wards found so disfigured, that no one could say how 
much had been done by the rocks and the water, and 
what by the exasperated Strath'smen. Finlay Oajg had 
a grand wake, and more whiskey was drank at his burial 
than had been made at his three last brewinss. As for 
Murphy, he weu3 buried in a kind of out-shot of the parish 
churchyard^ with just* as little attention as could decently 
be given. 

'*7rhe business made a great noise at the time: bat go- 
vernment had something else to fash with than the death 
of a guager, who had brought the weight of it partly on 
himself; and recruits were greatly needed at the tune, 
and severe measures would nave been very unpopular, 
especially as the principal culprit was dead. Se there was 
an examination and precognitions taken, but the thing 
was never carried farther. The place where the fray 
took place was ever since called the 'Irishman's step;' 
and the people still look upon it with a kind of horror, 
and they show a red mark on some of the rocks, which 
they assure any one who takes the trouble to look at it, 
is the blood of Finlay Oag, which neither rain nor snow 
can wash out, nor time destroy— but that's all nonsense, 
I need not tell you, Mr. Tresham." 

"Aye," said Airdruthmore, **there would be no end 
to stories of tulzies between guager s aod smugglers in 
the ^lens and at the stills. Your true Highlander en- 
tertams a natural aversion to an exciseman, as strong 
as a Skye terrier to a brock or a foumart; and many a 
plisky will Dopald play him, even when there's not much 
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anger in the case. I remember heariog^ once of one of 
that hated fraternity, a riding officer he w^s, who some- 
how or other had found his yray far ben into Glen Shii- 
ehard itself* He was not long of beine met with, and as 
800D discovered to be a stranger to tne country. The 
good folks were wonderfully civil; took him into a place 
which he supposed to be a public house, and plied him 
with strong whiskey so artfully and rapidly, that the man 
got mortal in a hurry. They then took nim, tied him 
Tike a sack across his horse, drove it a little distance from 
the place, and then givim it a hecurty skelpt, lefl it to 
find Its own way home. How it go! through the intrica- 
cies of the path no one living can tell; but nest morning 
it was found picking the grass near the place from 
whence the ra€Ui hacTprocured it, with its burthen half- 
dead; and still whole stupid, on its back. Tha^ fellow 
never scented the air of Glen Shlichard again." 

^'Your story puts me in mind of an incident which hap- 
pened to myselr not many years ago," said Glenvallich. 
"I was riding with a friend ^ who understood Gaelic, and 
who knew the country and its customs better than I then 
^id, along the nor 111 bank of Loch-Ness, where the road 
has in some places been carried along tne face of a pre- 
cipice, and you see the waters Of the mke just under you 
a great way below, black with extreme depth, and boom- 
ing against the rocks. We had passed a train of shel- 
ties, each loaded with its brace of ankers, which my 
friend soon discovered to be 'mountain dew' on its way 
to Lochaber — ^indeed the people who knew him, made no 
difficulty in admitting the fact, and laughed while they 
did so. We pursued our course, and after going on a 
mile or two, at a very alarming part of the road, we met 
another party consisting of four or Gve persons, preced-' 
ing and 8urrt)unding one individual who seemed 'very 
particularly dr unk,^and was only kept upon his horse by 
the united efforts of two of the number, who rode one on 
each side of the horse: these were followed by another 
person who brought up the rear, and closed the singular 
procession. With this person my companion entered 
into conversation while I rode on. He soon rejoined me 
laughing, *Who were your friends?' said I, 'they seem to 
be a merry set at least.' *Wh:f ,' replied he, *you will 
laugh too, in spite of your precise notions, when I tell 
you who and what tbey were. The man 70U saw so 
well attended was the guager of the district going to 
search for and seize the very whiskey which we met a 
little way behind; and his attendants are the owners of 
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this very whi8ke3r, ^wilh some of their neighbours, tvho 
have gone to eee it safe to its destination. Some of Chem 
having heard of the guager's intended expedition, went 
to meet him, and vraylaying him near a pubiic-nouBe, 
cooked up a plausible story, and inveieied him in, under 
pretence of giving him information. He, anxious to get 
it^ fell into tne snare, and in seeking to elicit intelligence, 
drunk so much, that a little more made him^bu enough. 
In the meantime the whiskey passed on, and the^ still 
keeping up the farce of informers, rode on with hnn, in 
the very direction their whiskey had gone in, always tak- 
ing care to stop at every open door, until he became as 
you see.* The whiskey in the course of*another hour 
will be safe through a pass of which they know, a little 
on this side of Fort Augustus, and the man will then pro- 
ceed on a wrong scent, if he does not lie down on the 
roadside to sleep off his debauch. 'And what if hie pre- 
sent good humour fives way.' said I to the man^ 'before 
the uniiskey is safe? What u the fellow should insist on 
pushing onwards, or become otherwise troublesome?^ 
Ou, then J ' said the fellow, making a very significant 
gesture with his head towards the black water that was 
foaming below — 'Ou, then, the lochia deep? " 

"A portentous conclusion indeed," observed Mr. 
Ross; "and one I do really fear these misguided men 
would not have scrupled to come to, had the case seem- 
ed in their opinion to require it: and this by no means 
from any general indifference to the life of a human be- 
ing, but purely from their habitual detestation of the 
whole race of excise officers, and a sort of tacit impres- 
sion that no violence against the revenue or its officials 
is a crime. It is a state of things certainly most deeply 
to be lamented, but, considering all circumstances, 
scarcely to be wondered at when we take into view the 
ignorance and poverty of the people, and the severity of 
a law, which, to their unenlightened mind, appears 
harsh and unequal. Even the method of carrving ft into 
effect is to them revolting: for it does not unfrequentb 
happen that persona in reality innocent, suffer frort their 
connexion with the guility; and assuredly excise punish- 
ments do frequently operate in a manner very dispropor- 
. tinned to the moral turpitude of the offence if that were 
to be measured by the motives of the respective delin- 

Suents, and their opportunities of mental improvement 
Lnd how can it be otherwise, when the Judges of the 
criminal are so often ignorant, not only of his langiiagef i 
but of the circumstaiices in which he may be }nao3' 
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Besides, one common mode of mmiehment iMby^ae^in 
dafimit of payment of which, Whether from obttioacy or 
iaalutit]r, he ur pot into jail. In the one ease he stays 
there till he is tired-— in the other till they tire of alimenC- 
iDg him, wretchedly as that is done; or possibly he is li» 
berated on condition of paying a proportion within a 
giTentime. And what isthe consequence of this? Why, 
the moment the Culprit is at liberty, he returns to the 
very practices for which he has just suffered, because 
they alone afford him a hope of being able to pay his fine, 
or of recovering his losses. And so away he works, dou- 
ble tides for double profits, while the excise officer, if he 
has a grain of compassion, must wink hard at a breach 
of law which he feels to be necessary to the poor man's 
existence and liberty r I myself knew a poor fellow who 
was personally innocent, detained for near a year in 
jail, because he was caught by a peurty of officers in the 
whiskey bothy of his brother-in-law, with which, however, 
he had no connexion. What can such a system lead to, 
hut further demoralization, recklessness, and despair?" 

''Bad enough assuredly," said Tresham. shakmg his 
head with an expression of seriousness, which his feel- 
ings did not belie: "but where's the remedyV^ 

"I fear," scud Mr. Ross, "the remedy must depend 
upon a combination of means which cannot be ail at once 
called into operation: the progress of edocation will do 
much, for it will open the eyes of the people to the moral 
g^ilt bf thehr ideas. upon the subject, and this object 
ehould be had in view both in the schools ai<d from the 
polpi t. The influential proprietors of the country should 
exert their power towards the same object; but, above 
all, government should seek, by a wise modification of 
its excise laws, to put a stop to the illegal trade, in the 
onljr efficient way that can be adopted— that of 'encou- 
raging the legal distillers to make such a spirit as will 
suit the market, and enabling them to sell it at a price 
which will drive the smugglers out of it. And till this be 
done, penalties and restrictions are vain. No whiske;^ 
drinker will taste that harsh, nauseous spirit, which ^is 
made in the large stills, while he can get the small-still 
whiskey — a pure, wholesome, aromatic spirit; which at 
present has the additional advantage of being as much 
cheaper as it is better than the other." 

But. gentle reader, we fear that we have already tres- 
PMsea on your patience too far, in recording so much of 
a conversation whidh may seem better suited to the 
pages of a treatise on political economy, than to those of 

voui. L * 
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such a tale as we may have given thee reaaon to lookibr. 
We would remind thee, however, of the obiects we fiii^r 
professed to have in view in this delectaole work, m 
which would, we conceive, entitle us to infliGt on tneet 
much more elaborate £Uid lengthy discoasion, had roeh 
been deemed expedient to our purpose. But we jwon 
to use our eul vantage; and therefore, haviue enlighteDed 
thee in some degree as to the condition of tEe country it 
which our scene has been laid, we will spare thee the 
remainder of the colloquy in question, toflr^ther withooc 
own profound remarks and deductions therefrom, reserv- 
ing tnem to form the groundwork of a very learned and 




CHAPTER VII. 

A HIGHLAND "PREACHING.'' 

"The plainest roof that piety can raise, 
And only vocal with its Maker's praise." 

"You will attend our parish church to-day, I hope, Mr. 
Tresham," said Mrs. Mac Alpine, as the party sat at 
breakfast on the Sunday after tne conversation so faith- 
fully detailed in our last chapter. "It is our sacranwDt 
Sunday, and independent of the more solemn duties of 
the day, you will witness a spectacle, which, if you never 
saw aHighland congregation on such an occasion, yoo 
Will allow, I think, to be both novel and pleasing." 

"Certainly," replied Tresham; "I shoald wish to B^ 
company you, madam, were there no other indacement 
than the simple service of the Scottish church, which, 
though strangely shorn of its honours, I own pleases me 
from its primitive solemnity. You go of course?" 

"I do. Although by birth and education of the chuieb 
of England communion, there appears to me so little 
fundamental diiference in spirit or in doctrine between 
the two modes of worship, that I never dreamt of bui 
tating to attend in the same place of worship whtfe Wf 
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tnuband and hia family otfered up their prayere to their 

Maker." 

J. . ''But is thif any particular occasion, that you seem to 

'Opect an extraordinary congregation?" 

^Whv, it is in so far an extraordinary occasion, that it 
ioecars but twice in the year. The 'preachings' otsacra^ 
•iViefU, as it is emphatically called in this country, is ad- 
■ministered only so often in each year in the Scottish 
Presl^jnterian cnurch, and consequently great numbers 
<«S8emble at such times to witness or partake of it." 
; '•Why, yes." observed Glenvallich, "the assemblies 
.are certainly large; for not contented with attending at 
•tlie times appointed by the kirk and presbyteries in their 
respective parishes, and which doubtless are by these 
■anthorities deemed sufficient for the celebration of this 
.•acred institution, the great bulk of the people hold it 
their duty, or make it their pleasure, to flock to every 
sacrament, not only at home, but at every parish far and 
near within reach: and as these are commonly arranged 
on sequent sabbaths, for a full month and more, nothmg 
'|{oes on during that time but attending of 'preachings.' " 
• **My son," replied his mother, "you would not surely 
deprive the poor creatures of the greatest delight and 
«oIace of their lives? Think how hard they work at 
other times, and how grateful a few days of rest and 
-instruction must be to them." 

' "No mother," replied Glenvallich; "far be it from 
me to deprive or seek to stint them of the smallest 
portion of true religious comfort. If I could believe 
tbis wandering on the highways, and flocking to the 
churchyards, was beneficial either to the souls or bodies 
-of these poor creatures, I should be the last to raise my 
iroice or my opinion against it. It is because I see these 
■holy meetmgs made little better than ploys of, and 
religion in so many cases mtide the cloak for idleness 
and amusement — aye, for licentiousness and debauch- 
ery, that I would, if possible, put a stop to the abuse, 
and <^1 upon those who feel tne same to act in like 

'aianner." r^. .- 

"I am aware of your sentiments on this subject, my 
•on," replied his mother; "but I cannot altogether 
asree with them. I cannot bring myself to beheve that 
tEese poor people have any other than good motives 
for their attendance upon a religious institution, how^ 
ever frequent,*' . . ,. 

. MIt is not in your nature, my dear mother, to beueve 
other than good of your feUow creatures. Nevertheless, 
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were the secret motives of many of them laid open, 1 
fear you would see cause to alter your opinion on this 
subject. If people attended the sacred institutiooi in 
question, solely with the devout purpose of maldn; 
public profession of the faith they nola, of their seiue 
of their own sinfulness, their trust in their Saviour, aod 
the resolution to amend their lives for the future, it 
would be only a fitting and proper discharge of a jm- 
tion of their Christian duty; and though unnecemiT 
to repeat these declarations from parish to parish, the 
act would at least be innocent; if not absolutely praise- 
worthy. But what is the true state of the caael Of 
the multitude that attend the ''preachings," as they are 
called, or rather who come drest in their gayest apparel, 
to sit upon the tombstones, or lounge about the churdi- 
yard, now few ever dream of approaching the sacred 
table ? On the contrary, how meiny are there who have 
no other object in view than to be entertained as thejr 
would expect to be at any other say meeting*-to see 
and to be seen? How manv^ as we hear of the Hindoos 
at their fairs^ resort to this assembly for purposes of 
amusement and merry-meeting, if not of trade and busi- 
ness, fully as much as of piety and religious duty? How 
many go even yet further, and waste time, and health, 
and substance, in the loose company ana dissipation 
which abound in the vicinity, attracted by the promis- 
cuous crowd! Nay, of those, who believe themsehrei 
to be honestly following the impulse of reli^pous feelinf^ 
how many are there among the multitude^ who, unaJue 
to approach either pulpit or tent, remain beyond all 
reach of hearing, patiently sitting in wind or rain, to 
the infinite detriment of their body, and certainly re- 
ceiving no spiritual advantage whatever.' Blven ifthe/ 
shouldr hear, and understand every word that is said^ 
can we imagine them to receive much mental benefit 
from the repetition, day atler day, for a whole conse- 
cutive season, of the same discourses, uttered with little 
variation in every neighbouring parish? I will refrain 
from making any observation on the ill conseqaencei of 
00 lonff an interruption of the common business of fife, 
as is frequently caused by attending the continued suc- 
cession of these preachings — which occur sometimes at 
most critical seasons of the year— because it mMit 
savour too much of mingling sordid motives with the 
pure and disinterested considerations which alone ■booid 
influence our thoughts on such a subject. Yet surelyn 
IS blameabie to treat with indifference the bounty of the 
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Almighty; nor is the indiscreet zeal to be commended » 
which even for the purpose of praising the giver, ne- 
irlects the gifls; and have we not frequently seen the 
precious harvest time lost, and the food of the people 
flu£kred to go waste while they were engaged m the 
way we speak of?'' 

"I.would not interrupt you, my son," replied his mo- 
ther, "for I fear there is imfortunately too much truth 
in a great j>art of what you have alleged. But though I 
must admit the frivolous or unworthy motives of many, 
the censure chieily applies to the young and thought- 
leas; ive cannot upon any similar principle account for 
Ihe abstinence of the pious and the agf^l from the holy 
rite: and yet it is not less a fact, that such do equally 
with the less worthy, decline approaching the table. 
This is a singular and lamentable fact. The High- 
landers are generally a serious and relig^ious people. I 
have talked with man:^ of them on this subject, and 
while grieving over their ignorance and misconceptions, 
I coula not help respecting their sincerity and humility. 
It is not that they entertain anv doubts eiUier regarding 
the tenets of that faith which they profess, or of the 
propriety and even efficacy of the solemn rite to which 
they are invited; it i$, I assure you, my dear son, 
entirely from a dread of their own unworthiness, that 
they do not dare approach the holy table. Their imagi- 
nations are more impressed by the awful and majestic 
attributes of the Almighty than by his goodness and 
mercies; and it is a task of inconceivable difficulty to 
open their eyes to the truth; to convince them, that the 
lowliest and humblest of mankind have an equal interest 
in the blessings of salvation with the mightiest and most 
prosperous— that our Saviour died to save the most 
sinful as well as the most righteous, provided they are 
sincere in their penitence and their trust in him. It is 
not by addressing the poor and ignorant once a week 
from the pulpit, or even by the more pointed and oc- 
casional discourses which are delivered before admi- 
nistering the sacrament, that such errors are to be recti- 
fied, and a suitable confidence in the divine grace and 
mercy inspired. It is only by entering their secret 
councils, by detecting the anxieties, the doubts, or the 
ignorahces which cfoud their reason or harass their 
minds, that results so desirable are tcUbe attained; and 
blessed is the pastor who avails himsetC of his privilege 
to lighten their darkness, and pour the radkmce of 
go^?ei truth upon thdr souls, to seek the remote jand 
l2 
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desolate dwellings of the poor, and to comfort them 
with the glad tiding of ealvation." 

"And most sincerely, mother, do I wish thfit Boch 
pastors abounded even more than they do— for. that 
many such exist it were most unjust aa -well as most 
uncharitable to doubt. We shall at all events attend 
you tondav, in love and charity with ail manldnd; my 
friend will, I doubt not, hear an excellent discourse; 
and the sight itself can scarcely faiiof pleasing^ him.'' 

To church accordingly they went. It was situated 
about six miles from Inveralhch, in a little glen which 
opened on the lake, and upon apromoDtory, the foot of 
which was washed by a copious burn. Hig^h rocky hOIs 
arose on either handj whose skirts were sprinkled wilh 
oak copse, and weepmg birch. The church itself was 
one of those antique reliques of Catholicism, of which 
there are few now extant in Scotland; and which pro- 
bably owed its preservatMU from the fury ofbi^try, 
not less to the prevalence of the persecuted religion in 
that part of the country, than to its remote situatioD, 
at a time when so many nobler fabrics crambled into 
ashes before the trantic breath of the reformers. 

It occupied a rocky knoll, higher than the rest of the 
promontory above spoken of. and was built in the form 
of a cross. It was neither lof\y nor spacious; but iti 

gray walls, and grayer roof, sprepkled with lichens of 
right yellow— its old-foshioned spire rising from ttus 
centre — its curious gothic buttresses and narrow lancet- 
shaped windows, and above all, the two m^Lgni&ent 
trees, an ash and a sycamore, which almost oversha- 
dowed the whole fabric with a canopy of boughs, gave 
it an air of venerable seclusion, which could not foil of 
attracting the attention of every passer by. 

The churchyard which surrounded it, and which oc-" 
cupied the remainder of the promontory, was in perfect 
harmony with the building itself. It was adorned by 
many noble trees of the same hardy sorts^ and one cor- 
ner m particular, overhanging a precipice above the 
burn, was tenanted by a group of three old Scotch firs, 
which threw their aged and twisted, but vigorous arms, 
about in uncontrolled magnificence. A colony of rooks 
had from time immemorial taken up their abode in these 
trees, and would impudently mingle their ceaseless caw- 
ing with the exhortations of the food minister to hk 
parishioners within doors, as if to aispute with him the 
palm of garrulity. 
The area of the indosare was of itself highly piotn- 
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reeque from its variety of surface, its old gray wall. 
OTergrown with moss and houseleek, and its curious old 
cemeteries, and monuments of the families who, for 
Bl^es past, had there interred their dead. Heavy fabrics 
were to be seen, with their balustraded walls, and half- 
rotten gateways, within which the broad moss-^own 
■labs offreeHBtone on their high supports, stood smother- 
ed among weeds and nettles, emblematic, alas! of the 
sorrows and calamities which had overwhelmed the 
race whose bones lay there decaying. Near, as if in 
contrast, if not in mockery, of these tokens of decay, 
rose the trim polished walls and spruce iron railing ora 
far more modern 'cemetery. Its state of perfect repair, 
the greater portion of unoccupied ground which it con- 
tained, and the less rank vegetation of its soil, proclaim- 
ed it as the chosen resting place of some new and rising 
ftunily, whose ranks had not as yet been thinned by the 
ihafls of the destroyer; yet the sable characters, en- 
ipraved on one fair marble tablet, told of a tale of recent 
lorrow, and reminded the beholder that worldly prospe- 
rity is no safeguard against the stroke of fate. 

Antique urns of ponderous stone— slabs of massy size, 
Buiornea with deaths' heads and duck-winged cherubims 
in abundance — the pride, no doubt, of some rural sculp- 
tor of ancient days, reared themselves in vain above the 
rank ^rass, to tell the passer-by what a half-effaced in- 
poription could no longer declare — the sorrow of some 
fkther, or some husband, or some bereaved widow long 
nnce at rest, for the wife, or child, or husband they had 
lost — and soon followed to their common home. Close 
by these venerable monuments appeared the head-stones 
tnat commemorated more recent departures— memo- 
rials of those who, like their forefkthers, had ceased 
fVom their labours, to give way to others, who in their 
tnrn would soon also aer)Rrt. Green hillocks in irregu- 
lar profusion rose on either side the pathway which 
led to the church door, and were thickly spread over 
every unappropriated space, telling in emphatio lan- 
guage how busy death had been amoru!: the habitations 
of the poor: and many a fresh laid sod betrayed where 
the ripe fruit as well as the fresh blossom had been torn 
from the bough. The grazing of some privileged cows 
sufficed to keep short tne turf over a great part of the 
churchyard} but in some places the rank weeds of the 
•oil had asserted their right of possession, and occupied 
aO the more retired corners. 
Altogether it wai an impreiiive iceiie, a ipot i^hich 
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breathed the very soul of seclusion and religions retin- 
men t. £ ven the cawing of the rooks, and the nnceaanf 
rush of the waters, were sounds to soothe by their mo' 
notony, rather than offend the contemplative mind; and 
the deep shadow with which the thick folia^ of the tf' 
camores and dark pine trees chequered the ground, 
throwing some of the tombs into an ominous eloon. 
while others started out in a wild i>roiniDence of light, 
invested the place with a character of peculiar solemmtj. 

At the time of which we speak, however^ it wore an- 
other aspect. For miles around on either side the roadi 
leading to the church were crowded with men, women, 
and children, and every sort of vehicle to be met within 
a Highland district. Carts, coups, and one-horse ca^ 
riages of manv a strange form and rude constrBctioD, 
with horses, sfielties, ffarrons, and every description n 
that useful quadruped, which the country suppUes for 
the use and abuse of man, streamed along each lane and 
allev towards the church, like radii to their centre. 
And strange and various as their grotesque equipagei. 
were the groups which they contamed. £ven frequeoef 
of repetition cannot destroy the charm which such liv- 
ing pictures possess for the thinking mind; 'to a Btraoger, 
disposed to view them with an eye of something more 
than curiosity, they were still more interesting; and ai 
the InveraJlich party approached the ohurchTthe atten- 
tion of Tresham was strongly arrested by toe varioui 
parties, who in their turn, with upcast eyes and moutii 
^^ctpe, bestowed a stare of lengthened admiration on 
the gay equipage as it slowly passed along. 

In one cart, of coarse but solid workmanship, drawn 
by a stout, cross made Highland garron, with a pound 
of hair at each heel, sat a group of four persons. At 
the end next the horse^s tail, and upon a truss of the 
straw with which the cart was hall filled, sat bolt op- 
right a man whose hard austere features had borne the 
blasts of full three score and ^ve winters, or more. 
The unbending rigidity of his weather-beaten connte- 
nance-^the formidable nose— the large cheek-bones ren- 
dered more prominent by the deep sunk furrows in bis 
cheeks, his brow, and around his grim mouth— the 
smooth grizzled locks flowing even to his shoulden 
I'rom under a huge broad-brimmed Uue bonnet— the 
firmly constructed and heavy brows, whioh yielded not 
even to tlie influence of the Highland courtesy id^ 
prompted a stiff salute to the party as they passed him; 
--all these formed a striking sketch of the forauland 
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etern but honest old presbyterian. A thin white band 
encircled his shrivelled neck: a coarse olue ^eat coot 
hung: over liis shoulders, but so loosely as to ^ive to 
view the plain but good fresh suit of the same homely 
material wliich he wore beneath. 

Beside him» with equal stiffness, sat an a^ed female — 
out of all Question his wife; for in her harsh forbiddinff 
features miis^ht be traced the reflection of her good man's 
downright sternness. And yet there was about the 
aged couple somewhat of decent sobriety which beto- 
kened worth and honesty, however deformed by harsh- 
ness and austerity. She wore the stiff starched High- 
land toy upon her head, and a blue duffle cloak enveloped 
her bony person. 

The two remaining figures wore a less ungainly as^ 
pect. At the feet of the man sat a young woman of staid 
but pleasing features, wearing her head covered after 
the fashion of matrons, eind bearing in her arms a fur- 
ther pledge of the connubial state, in a young child 
which she held wrapped up in the checked cloak that 
covered her own shoulders. On the other side, beneath 
the grim female, a young girl whose round but modest 
face and timid elances betrayed the awe in which she 
stood of the stin and motionless figures at the top of the 
cart, shrunk cowering amongst the straw. A well look- 
ing man of some thirty odd years of age, whose dress 
displayed a mixture of^ the Highland and Lowland cos- 
tume, with a fray plaid thrown over his shoulders, 
walked by the side of the horse, acting the part of driver 
to the vehicle. The looks which ever and anon he 
threw back towards its contents, rather than any word 
which passed, might indicate some peculiar interest he 
tftok in Its contents. 

"You remarked that old man?" said Glenvallich to his 
friend, as they passed the cart--"there goes a true blue 
Cameronian of the ancient school, who would have made 
an active and valuable instrument in the hands of John 
Knox, or the worthy Richard Cameron himself. John 
Macalvore, or rather Grant, for the other is but a patro- 
nymic, is elder of a neighbouring parish, and of course, 
a most regular attendant upon all preachings within his 
reach— I marvel how he happens to be so late tO;day. 
He is the strktest of the strict, in all matters pertaining 
to religious observance; truly *\he Presbyterian sour;' 
but nevertheless a. very worthy, honest man; does his 
duty to his neighbour and family, and is charitable, good 
hearted, and even kind, afler a fashion, though so stern 
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Yet it was age and infirmity that had submitted thesh 
selves to so rude a discipline. The cart contained tira 
women who, if appearances were to be trusted, could 
neither ot* them have seen less than three score and ten 
jears. Thev were clad like the rest of the party, in 
the Highland garb; but one of them was well wrapped 
up in her white tartan plaid, which was fastened acrosi 
her breast by a silver brooch as'broad as a small plate; 
a blanket covered the heather bunch on which she was 
seated, and her wrinkled countenance was not deficient 
in intelligence. The other cowered under the remnant 
of an old tattered plaid, which could hardiv hide the ra^ 
beneath it, as she sat at the lower end of the cart; and 
her dirty, haggard, sluggish countenance-^the vacant 
eye and droppmg under-lip. betrayed the mental absence 
which reigned within. Three or four half-naked and 
ragged boys and girls surrounded the vehicle, and drove 
on tne miserable oeast which dragged it, endeavouring 
to keep it up as nearly as possible with the party to 
which It belonged. 

''Failthery macgiUiecullach! PaUtherp agus pea- 
nuichshee Bhainteam Glenvcdlich;^^* said the old man 
with a cheerful though tremulous voice, and taking off 
his bonnet as the i)haeton (>a8sed his party. 

''Failthery Alaister FaiUheryP'* replied GHenvallicb, 
as he returned the salute. "There goes a true old iSgb- 
lander of the ancient breed," continued he, ^^jwx wifl 
not see many like him. That fine old fellow, Tresham, 
who is now near ninety years of age. Alaister Roy 
Bresu^ach, as they call him, was at the battle of GuUo- 
den— on the losing side as you may euess; but he was 
one of those who had the wit and the mck to getofi*, and 
he returned to his own wild home in the hills, about ten 
miles away from hence, where, like liis fathers, he has 
since passed the whole of his days on a miserable croft 
upon a bleak black muir with grazing for a few black 
cattle and sheep, surrounded by a whole colony of his 
own progeny and kinsmen, whose king, priest, and pro- 
phet almost, he is. How, in the rage for sheep and inno- 
vation, old Alaister contrived to hold his ground, I 
hardly can tell; but he is patriarch of as pretty a swarm 
of black bothies and wild Highland ceamachs as you caa 
see on a wild hill between this and Cape Wrath. 

" Alaister Roy Breacach was never much of a wan- 

/ ''Hedth to Mac GiUiecttUani! Health and Memnni on the wife 
ofGlenvallichl" 
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ilerer from bis own place,, and his age now keeps him 
ttiU more at home, so that it is only on great occasion^ 
he visits the law country, as he calls this. Yet for all his 

S^pearance here to^y, it has been shrewdly su8j>ected 
at Alaister adheres in his heart to the Catholic faith 
which he was born in; although for reasons strong and 
eoeent he long ago became ostensibly a Presbyterian. 
When he does 'descend from his nMuntains' it's never 
without a 'tot/' snch as you see, of his rabble of descen- 
dants— for the old man is not without vanity, and speaks 
with no small pride of the number of 'prettjc lads^ that 
turn out from the toon of Blairdhu. It is said that the 
very dress he wears to-day is the same he wore when 
paraded with his clan before the Prince, previous to that 
ratal battle. He wears it only on great occasions, and 
fays it shall be his burying sheet. As for the contents 
or his equipage, they consist of his wife — his third by- 
the-bye — and a poor old decrepit creature who subsists 
on his charitv and that of the family, and who insists on 
coming to all the 'preachings;' -she is unable to walk, 
and therefore he gives her a cast with his spouse in that 
primitive vehicle." 

''But sofl— here is something of higher pretence than 
ordinary," said Tresham, pointing to a smart green tilt- 
cart on wooden springs, and occupied by a sray groupe. 
"What have we here? On my word, snawTs, bonnets, 
ribands as gay as May-day, and a gallant black steed too; 
and what a pace they come at — why this must be some 
'mighty don,' surely.^' 

"Aye, a mighty don in yeritv, as some have cause to 
know," repli^ Glenvallich; ''that is no less a person 
than 'honest John Rankin,' the exciseman, and his fa- 
mily* of whom you heard such honourable mention made 
but the other day. That is an equipage of no mean sort, 
sir, I assure you, in a remote place like this; and faith, I 
almost wonder honest John does not keep his somewhat 
extraordinary prosperity more out of public view, as 
they sa^ the subjects of eastern kings are wont to do, 
leflt their show and state should excite the suspicions of 
their sovereign, and provoke a squeeze of their money- 
bags from Uie 'king of kings.' " 

Endless was the succession of groups and of parties 
through which the carriage rolled slowly on, the crowd 
increasing as they neared the church. But while yet 
ther gazed upon the thronged churchjrard, sparkling 
with an infinity of gay colours, the restless mass of hu- 
man bdngs settled gmdaally into a state of repofe, until 

TOUL M 
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it retailed but that flickerinar movement which is seen 
in a swarm of bees as they cinster on a bou^h, or in the 
brilliant plumage of a bird who rustles his ^y feathers 
as he prunes and trims them. In a few minutes more a 
sound arose upon the calm air, and swelled graduallv 
upon the ear, until it became as the voice of a ^reat mul- 
titude mellowed and sweetened by distance. "It is the 
first psalm," said Mrs. Mac Alpine; "listen, how sweet 
it sounds from hence, how well the voices all^irise and 
swell together! such is the magic of distance, which, 
like Christian charity, covereth or overlooketh a multi- 
tude of imperfections. It would be well if we all took a 
lesson somewhat oflener than is done, from the book of 
nature, which is always open before us," added she, 
smiling. 

They entered the churchyard; and then Tresham did 
confess that the spectacle which awaited them was well 
worthy of his attention. The whole area of the pictu- 
resque spot which we have attempted to describe, was 
almost nlled with people, men, women, and children, 
crowded together, principally in one large mass, but also 
j>artially clustered m lesser groupes, upon every wall, 
and monument, and eminence around, to which their 
gB|^4ilresses of tartan, and scarlet, and white, predomi- 
nating over the graver colours, communicated an air of 
infinite liveliness and animation. 

The windows of the church, which on account of the 
heat were thrown open, were thronged with persons, 
who being unable to procure admittance to the interior, 
still preferred listening at these apertures, to encounter- 
ing the greater crowd which surrounded the preacher 
without. The doorways and entrances were yet more 
beset; and so dense was the mass of heads which occu- 
pied the passages as to render it next to impossible even 
for privileged people to obtain access. 

But the character and arrangements of the outdoor 
congregation formed by far the most striking feature of 
the coup (PcRiL Under a mighty sycamore. tree, which 
formed an almost impervious shade against sun and rain, 
a temporary pulpit had been erected^ in which sat a re- 
spectable looking clergyman, waiting for the termination 
of the psalm he had just ^iven out; and this psalm was 
repeated, line afler line, by a precentor beneath him, for 
the benefit of those among the congregation who might 
not be able to read. On a form or bench in front of this 
pulpit sat several elders of this and other parishes, 
srrave, sour-looking, hard*featured men, and d^s^t as 
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iMke appellation implies. Benches and stools as well from 
1^1 the neighbouring hamlets as from the stores kept for 
ttuch occasions, were eked out with planks and boards 
collected from all parts, and ranged in many rows on 
either skle, stretching far in front of the pulpit, until 
■topped by the irregularity of the ground; and on these 
^ere seated all who were able to avail themselves of the 
Accommodation. An old Highland crone or two might 
here and there be seen tottermg from the nearer dwell- 
ibfips under the incumbrance of her well-wjorn chair ^ while 
bwind followed a curly-headed grandchild carrying its 
little creepy f and taking advantage of the courtesy paki 
to age, to press forward in her wake, to get, if possible, 
m PJBep at *'the minister." 

• The greater mass of auditors, however, stood cluster- 
ing ro\ind the sitters, or perched on the morq elevated 
Hfrave-stones, or in trees, or on the walls, taking advan- 
tage of every little height, that might enable them to 
overlook their neighbours or hear the voice of the 
lireacher, an object of no easy attainment, although the 
reverend gentleman certainly did not fail in raising it to 
its utmost pitch. 

J But to listen to the preacher did not, it must be con- 
fessed, as GlenvalJich had more than hinted, appear to 
be the object of all in that crowd. Numbers stood alto- 
lather aloof in little groupes, conversing with a reckless 
'aoimation which scarcely accorded with the occasion 
and its solemn duties. The lover might be easily noted, 
as he seized the long-expected opportunity of pressing 
his rustic gallantries upon the lass of his affections; ana 
a curioas observer might ^uess that the meeting was 
neither unexpected nor unwelcome, as she stood m tar- 
tan screen and snooded hair, listening with half averted 
fkce to the pleasant and flattering tale. 

• The ill-suppressed giggle, bursting oflen into an un- 
disguised laugh, made the heart glad in spite of deco- 
rum, as the eye fell upon a groupe of four or five young 
lasses, who, acquaintances no doubt from various parts 
of the country, now met afler a long absence, and, re- 
gardless of time and place, greeted each other with 
hearty affection, told their littttetales and adventures, 
and laughed in the gayety of their hearts, at jokes which 
might have little moved the risibility of others. But not" 
unnoticed did they thus amuse themselves: for near 
them might be seen standing a knot of "braw lads," who 
eyed the merry sisterhood'with looks of interest and 
Ionising. Perhaps among them stood some unacknow* 
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ledged sweetheart— perhaps some rejected suitor;— od 
the possibility seemed confirmed by the furtive glaneei 
which soon began to pass ''de part et d^auire^^ 

The earnest confabalation of a graver party at oo 
^eat distcuice, argued attention to more important iriH 
jects} yet it was not the serious solemnity wnichattoids 
religioife converse: it was rather the keenness that 
characterises more secular oursuits: and, as they stood, 
some holding their beasts py the bridies, as just dis- 
mounted, others with staff m hand as just arrived, it 
was plain that their discourse did not cdtogether refer to 
the duties of the day. Groupes of children were playiif 
tumultuously at hide and seek among the grave-stcHiei, 
and round the various vehicles of tliose who were better 
en^ged, in spite of the threats or remonstrances of their 
elders, aided sometimes by a hearty cuff or skelp, that 
for a time would spoil their mirth: they squatted thian- 
6el\res among the straw of the coups and carts, spruDff 
over them, l^lanced themselves on the backs and up- 
turned shafiiR, and played all manner of antics in the 
verv spot where fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, and 
kindred lay mouldering under their feet — where, at do 
distant period, perhaps, many of themselves woakl be 
laid at rest! — 

"AlasI unmindful of their doom, 
The little \'ictims play!" 

''Horses, ponies, and garrons were disposed of also ia 
the churchyard, or the little space around its gates. 
Some left carelessly in the charge of youngUngs of either 
sex, with bridle on neck, and loosed girths, Had already 
trampled ^irth and gear under foot, and were well on 
their way homewards, while the thoughtless guardian 
was at furious play with his fellows: others, more pru- 
dently hapshackled, cropped a moutnful of grass among 
the graves; while others again, less fortunate, were con- 
stramed to bear the weight of some wicked little urchin, 
who, like a monkey on a bear, took the opportunity of 
the owner's absence to get astride his beast, and who 
kicked and battered at 4he sluggish animal, if vainly he 
sought to crop a morseiof the sweet green turf beneath 
its feet. 

Every grave-stone had its occupant, every green hil- 
lock its living burthen; for many a one was there, who, 
without any lighter or less worthy motive than meeting 
with their friends, either male or female, sat down with 
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tiiem to welcome and discuss their mutual news before 
ttura^inff in more serious duties. 
. The Highlanders can scarcely be termed a comely 
race, even by their most zealous culmirers, and their 
"women of the lower orders are by no means generally 
well-favoured. Hard work and exposure, with indifl'er- 
ent food and peat-smoke, too often evince their effects 
in a hardness of feature and shrivelling of the ckin, which 
destroys all pretensions to beauty at a very early period. 
Still there are exceptions, and such meetings as we are 
describing are the occasions when such are to be seen. 
The Highland costume is not perhaps the most favour- 
able of all others to display the female figure to advan- 
tage; but when, as in the present case; every one made 
an exertion to husk herself in her ''best and bra west," 
the general effect produced was exceedingly agreeable. 

The head-dress was, at th^ time in question, the chief 
object of attention among Highland women; we say at 
that time, because since tlien, within a very few years, 
the increase of resort to the remotest parts of the coun- 
try, and the excessive cheapness of manufactures, both 
eotton and silk, has wrought a marvellous change in the 
dress of both men and women. At the period m ques- 
tion, then, married women, as of old, were aJone privi- 
leged to wear the head covered: and the curtch, and 
nuUch, and toy^ were matters of no slight consequence 
in the economy of their toilet. As some of our readers 
may not be aware of the nature of the pieces of dress in- 
tended to be designated by these terms, we shall inform 
them that the curtch was' a triangular piece of lawn or 
linen, wrapped close round the head, over which was 
osually bound a riband of some gay colour. Above this 
was placed the mutch, a superstructure of thin clear 
roushn, in the shape of a mob-cap, high in the crown, and 
platted neatly round the face, and through which the 
riband aforesaid shone with soflened brilliancy. The 
toy differs somewhat from the mutch in shape, but par- 
ticularly in having two long lappets hanging down be- 
hind, one on each shoulder. 

Tartan plaids of various patterns, cloaks of scarlet, 
blue or gray, the former usually fastened on the breast 
by a huge silver brooch— some heirloom of the family, — 
and both falling in picturesque and graceful drapery over 
the shoulders and person, till they nearly concealed the 
full short red or blue petticoat, completed for the most 
part the exterior costume of the Highland matron. 

The makien on the other hand wore, and still for the 
m2 
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most part wears, the head uncovered. The only om- 
meDt, the snood^ which has more than once been alluded 
to, is a simple riband bound round the head, and coofio- 
in^ the hair, which, shaded on the forehead, falls in thkk 
shming clusters on the shoulders, or is fiistened up in a 
knot l^hind, leaving^ a ringlet or two to wander about 
the face or neck. Gra^-coloured handkerchiefs, and ^wof 
of g[audy chintzes did not unfrequently contribute to the 
variety of their g[arb, mingling among* the russet brown 
and coarser fabrics, which for the most part forms e^eo 
the holiday apparel of the mountain maidens. On the 
whole the scene was animated and pleasing. If the more 
refined and fastidious eye of f hejirofessed beauty-hunter 
might not in the cliurchyard of Kilrannock, detect moeh 
of that soilness of complexion and regularity of feature 
which distinguishes the majdens of England, there was 
still abundance of health and food-humour to be seen in 
the florid cheeks, the smiling lips, and downcast ^esof 
the Highland lasses around. Kven the children, chubby 
shy -looking creatures, were perked out in their newkilte 
and jackets, although their legs and feet were uncon- 
scious of shoe or stocking, and their bare heads had been 
bleached to a din^y or ainaxen hue, by exposure to tbe 
sun and to the winds of heaven. 

While Tresham paused to contemplate this picture, 
the psalm had ceased, and the minister rising in the pul- 
pit to commence his prayer, the whole neat&l multitude 
arose as one man; when, to the mighty swell which had 
so lately filled the air, succeeded a silence so profoand, 
that a whisper might be heard, — and one slow solemn 
voice alone ascended on high, to solicit from their hea* 
venly Father those blessings which are the life and sup- 
port of all his creatures — those mercies, without whieh 
their existence could not for a moment endure. 

It was a striking, impressive spectacle: nor was it a 
moment to think of those abuses, or to look for those im- 

froprieties which his friend Glenvallich had reprobated. 
n a happy frame of mind he had followed his party into 
the church, where having with great difficulty made 
their wav to the family seat, they listened to an excellent 
sermon by Mr. Ross, the gentleman with whom he had 
already become acquainted, and whom he was iliUy pre- 
pared to respect and esteem. 

We shall not abuse our power over the reader, bo far 
as to inflict on him a recapitulation of the heads of this 
discourse, or to dilate upon the excellent doctrines it 
inculcated. We shall only say, that those who cUd not 
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profit bf it, oug^ht assaredly to have done so, and that 
our friend Tresham returned home very powerfully im- 
pressed by all he had seen and heard that day. 

On the following morning, the laird of Airdmthmore. 
who had till then continued at Inverallich, took leave of 
his hospitable entertainer, and seized an opportunity of 
renewing to Tresham the invitation which he had more 
than once given, urging him to let no long time elapse 
before he should put it m his power to present him to nis 
daughter at Airdmthmore. 

'T think YOU will like Belle, Mr. Tresham, and that 
Belle will like you," said the old gentleman, *'for I see 
plainly that many of your tastes are alike; so come along 
and let us see you, and Belle shall show you her walks, 
and her glens, and her cottages, and fancies; and Bally- 
tuUy here shall show you the game. I'm too old for such 
pranks myself." 

"BallytuUy to this appeal of the honest old laird, made 
answer only by a stitT bow, which could not hide the 
scowl that brooded over his features as he listened to 
the cordial invitation bestowed upon Tresham by his 
friend. It passed unobserved, however, by Tresham 
himself; for occupied with the good old gentleman, whose 
frank kmdness had already almost won his heart, he was 

{>roffering a willing acceptance of the hospitable chal- 
enge he nad received— a pledge which it was his full in- 
tention to redeem so soon as circumstances should place 
ic in his power to do so. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



PTARanGBAN SHOOTING— ▲ BAO FALL AND A GOOD LAND-FALL. 

The Caipercaillie and Tarmaghan 

Crow'd crouse on hill and mair, 
But mony a gory wing'or een, 

Shaw'd Kenneth's fiane was sure. 

Old Ballad. 

Pleasantly did the first days of August flit away at 
the castle of InveraUich, in occupations suited to the sear 
SOD and the weather. But rides and drives, and long 
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charmingr strolls in the noble woods, and through the 
never-ending walks on banks of lake and river, at 
length failed to please. Repeated and pertinaciow 
though vain attempts upon the liberty of the stately (nl- 
mon and active grilses which tantalized the aiiglers bf 
leaping at every fly upon the waters but theirs, grew 
stale, flat, and unprofltable— for these and all other occu- 
pations were at length lost and absorbed in the bustle 
and note of preparation which now commenced, for that 
great important day which is ''big with the fate" of 
thousands of the feathered tenants of (he muirs. The 
destined party had arrived at Inverallich, together with 
a little arsenal of guns of every maker, from Knock and 
Mortimer, to Smith and Manton;* and all the new in- 
ventions of powder-horns and shot-belts, which the sea- 
son had given birth to. Dogs of every description, rough 
and smooth, pointers and setters, and retrievers, of the 
most celebrated breeds of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, were produced and paraded, and duly exercised^io 
order to ascertain their respective oualities and merits. 
The conversation now became strictly technical and pro- 
fessional. The high travel of one favourite dos, the su- 
perb nose of another, the close questing of a third, the 
fine style in which a fourth quartered his ground, were 
all set forth in glowing language, by the respective pro- 
prietors of the animsus, backed with due energy by the 
obsequious keepers. 

"Hang me, but Pll back old Carlo, here, against the 
whole kennel of them, for finding game," said one, "rU 
trouble any gentleman to find a bird upon the ground he 
has ffone over." 

'•Aye, aye, that may be," said another, "but give me 
Don, there, for a long day's work; Don will work you 
fourteen hours on end, and go out as far and hunt as 
hi^h the last hour as the first; aye, and just wash his feet 
with a little salt and water, and soss him well, and hefl 
be as ready for the hill next morning, as if he had not 
gone a mile; he'll work you four days a-week, hard fag- 
ging, will Don— what say you, Williams? you have seen 
the dog work in Yorkshire." 

"Aye, aye, your honour, Don will do his work, never 
fear him; but to my mind, here's Fan will lake the shine 
out on him, if so be she lives. I never seed a bitch hunt 

* We need not remark that this wbb before the dun of Ftaidie, 
and even before the admirable inventuHi of copper can had 
into approved ute. 
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like Fan, in mj bom daya— find see how she carries her 
nose; never pokes it into the earth like a lurcher, but 
breast-high she goes, like a thorough-bred as she is. I'll 
'take my oath she nosed an old hen and her brood half-a- 
miie off t'other day, and she trotted up to them in such 
style as I never seed. I was afeard she was agoing to 
be rash, but I let her alone, and she carried me right up 
within eighty or hundred yards of her game, and then 
drew on as bootiful! O she's a prime bitch: it she were 
mine. I wouldn't take filly guineas in hand lor her," &c. 
dbc. (X.C. 

Then there were the arrangements — the quarter mas- 
ter's and commissariat departments to be seen afler— the 
sending off of kitchen utensils and bedding, and of men to 
prepare heather, luxurious heather, with its fragrance 
ana elastic-ity, to be put under the mattrasses— superior 
to all the straw paJuasses in the world; and to secure 
abundance of that most indispensable article, fuel, for 
cooking and for fire. Then the "provant" of all sorts — 
for the hill is, aller all, the place to enjoy good living in; 
— one walks for it, — and the air is so pure and elastic; 
and then, in a hard day's fa|[, there is so much expense 
of ''radical moisture," and of solid substance, which it is 
80 grateful to supplv. sitting at one's ease around a well 
plenished table^ and by a clear rousing peat-fire. Then 
there were the instruments of slaughter to be despatched 
in safety, and ammunition — enough to store a little gar- 
rison for a season — ^to be ^cked and sent off. In short, 
there were the thousand important concerns and pleas* 
ing cares which occupy youn^ sportsmen on the eve of a 
shooting campaign: preparatives, alas! which like those 
for many a loftier project, prove far, far more delightful 
than the reality, even when that reality involves success. 
We once were young ourselves; even yet, thank Hea- 
ven, we are not "dead old;" and well do we remember — 
oay we yet can feel something of the stirring excitement, 
the supreme bliss of such anticipations; sind surelv ne- 
ver did the event of the most successful day equal the 
sanguine hopes, the buoyant and delicious eagerness, 
wiS which we issue in the dewy morning from the bothy, 
breast the hill on whose summit we expect the first 
point," walk up with breathless earnestness to the fixed 
and rigid dogs, and gayly, remorelessly, bag the first flut- 
tering victim of the season. . . ., p 

Among the numerous advantages and privileges of a 
Highland chieftain, there is none perhaps more prized 
now-a-days, nor more jealously guarded, than his power 
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of shooting jg^me over an extensive range of countrTy 
and asBuredly there is none which, judiciously emplojed, 
may contribute in a greater degree to render him popu- 
lar and beloved in his own domains. '*The man,''8a7i 
Shakspeare, "who has not music in his soul, is fit for 
treasons, stratagems, and spoils." It is a strong dennnr 
ciation certainly , but we confess that we should be very apt 
at least to insult with our pity, ii'not to auatheinatize,that 
man who has not, in some shape or other, felt svmpathy 
for the delights of field sports. If an English nobleman or 
sauire experiences a high satisfaction in keeping a pacic 
or hounds for the amusement of a county, what degree 
of pride and exultation may that Highland chief be jper- 
micted to feel, who can send out his clansmen to drive 
his country, carry his friends into a noble glen, and gra- 
tify their eyes by the sight of two or three thousand head 
of^magnificent red deer, collected to afford them sport. 
Such a spectacle reminds one of tales of the times of oki 
— of the ffrand cJiasses of Grermanv and Hungary—of the 
warlike hunting campaigns of Ghenghiz or of^Timoar 
— ^it is the very chivalry of sport. 

Few, no doubt, have it in their power to do things on 
so grand a scale; but how many are there who possen 
the means of afibrding very extensive eqjojrment to 
themselves and to others — who are the lords of almost 
interminable tracts, abounding with various -sorts of 
game— ;and how can this be better employed thaa in 
gratifying those neighbours and friends who may be un- 
provided with such means of healthful amusement; 
many of whom, probably, even in these days, look up 
to him as their feudal superior, and whose ancestors in 
former times were wont to aid him with their hearts and 
hands in the day of need. 

There was a time, nor is it yet very distant, when 
game, no doubt, was more abundant than at present- 
sportsmen less numerous and less skilful — ere modern 
improvements had increased the scale of slaughter and 
appetite for carnaffe— before bets and battues were 
known in the Highlands— when the pleasure of shoot- 
ing consisted less in the quantity of game destroyed than 
in the amount of social enjoyment it produced, — when 
Manton and Purdie were names unknown, and ere the 
merits of copper caps or tiU)es, of concave wadding or 
cartridges J were discussed or even heard of. In tnose 
rude and patriarchal, but pleasant old times, restraints 
upon sporting were unknown in the Highlanas. A gen- 
tleman might then have wandered 'Trom Dan to Beer- 
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Bhebah"— from Aberdeen to Lochaber— from the mull of 
CiMntyre to John o' Groat's house— from the Ord of 
Caithness to the Croe of Kintail, gun in hand, and dog 
at heel, without annoyance siven or question asked. Or 
if the laird, on whose lands ne happened to he |>as6]ne, 
did chance to meet him, it was but to salute him with 
a "What sport?" or a "Grood speed!" and probably an in- 
vitation to partake of the day's fare and a night's rest at 
his house. 

But these days are past — **iempora mtUanturP^ and 
we are neither so old nor so prejudiced as to fail of per- 
ceiving that they never can return. The state of society 
has changed as completely as the times, and we daily see 
things occur of which in our youth we dreamt not. The 
pleasuresof sr)ort inthe Highlands have become subjects 
of purchase like any other luxury, and the privilege 
which was once freely bestowed ana scarcely acemed a 
favour, is now too valuable to be enjoyed by any but the 
rich. Nay, even were this not so, it is obvious that sucA 
a privilege would, in the present times, be liable to so 
much abuse, that to srant it almost indiscriminately, a» 
formerly, would be absurd and impracticable. 

Still there are many who not only possess the power, 
but the wHl to dispense satisfaction around them; and of 
this number was Glenvallich. His shooting quarters 
were in a different part of his extensive property from 
that where the deer forest la/. The country was equally 
wild, but less remote and maccessible. It was amply 
stocKed with game, and consisted of a range of hill capa- 
ble of affording separate and extensive beats to a large 
party: and the liberal hospitality of the laird disposed 
him to carry with him in the season as many as the bothy 
would accommodate, independenllj^ of all other permis- 
sions which were granted to his neighbours and friends 
in other quarters. 

The party on this occasion consisted of four gentlemen 
beside Tresham and himself; and if good sport, good liv- 
ing, and pleasant society, could make man happy, the 
inmates of the bothry of Loupriach had ample means of 
being so. To detail the progress and amount of slaugh- 
ter; the feats of^dogs and men; the.formation and decision 
of bets; and the general exercise of ingenuity in gastro- 
nomic research J which marked the swifl lapse of time 
upon this expedition, is not only foreign to our purpose, 
but mifflit possibly fatigue the patience of our fair rea- 
ders, who no doubt are wearying to come at the in^ere*/- 
ing matter— the kernel of this hiBiory—vid^ictt, the 
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love, if any such there be. Fear not, fair dames, it will 
come, and that ehortly: but whether it may prove a love 
to your tastes, remams to be seen. In the meantime, 
attoTut! 

**l should like to shoot a ptarmighan, too," said Caiv 
tain Bently, as the j[>arty lounged one evening over their 
whiskey toddy — a tipple which had driven claret and ma- 
deira from the field, that is, from the stout deed table on 
which the evening's repast was duly set forth at seven, 
p. M. ; an hour chosen that all might have time to return 
home from their respective beats, and make themselves 
comfortable for the night, before attempting to refresh 
the inward man— *'I should like to shoot a ptarmiehan; 
but then it's such a deuced long way to that Ben-i-ikiah, 
—or how do you call it?— that the whole day is lost for 
the chance or a shot— a mere uncertainty afler all your 
feg,» 

*'How far may it be to that same Ben— which Bently 
spoke of, Glenvallich?" inquired Tresham, carelessly. 

"Why, as to its distance in measured miles," replied 
the laird, "it might be hard to say; but, as the crow flies, 
I don't think you can reckon it less thian fifteen miles — 
twenty, I dare say, by the shortest way yon can make it." 

"And what are our chances of ^me, if I were to go 
there, think you? I should like, with your permission, 
to send a few brace of these beautiful birds to Colonel 
Lethbridge. if they were to be had." 

"O, if the weather holds favourable, there's little doubt 
of vour finding ptarmighan on Ben-i>skiah. If it's a fine 
CAlm day, you may pass them within ^ve vaMs and not 
observe them— they lie then like stones, if windy, they 
will probably be shy, and baflle you; if misty, there's no 
saying how they may be. I have seen them in mist as 
tame as barn door fowls, and sometimes as wild as 
hawks; but beware of Ben-i-skiah in a mist — its very 
name is ominous. If a cloud once fathers on its bead — 
if once it puts on its nightcap, there's an end of the busi- 
pess for the day: you have only to cut and run down hill 
as fast as you can, or you may have to pass the nia^ht 
among the ^ray stones; for to move on Ben-i-skisih when 
it is dark with mist, would be as dangerous as 

*To cross a torrent roaring wide, 
Upon the uncertain footing ^f a spear.' 

A single step might make you eagle's meat on one of the 
precipices." 



» : 
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** Weil, I have a great mind to the adventure. If the 
morning turns out fair and promising, I do think PIl at- 
tempt It I'm in capital wind, a walk will do me good; 
and variety won't be amiss. Bo corragio! and hey for 
Ben-i-skian!" 

"Very well; then, Bently. will you go with Tresham?" 

"Much obliged; no. I shall be contented with some less 
glorious enterprise.*' 

"O, then vou can take the Corry Dourach beat with 
Atkins; and, Tresham, take your old friend Kenny with 
▼ou — ^he knows every foot of the hill, and it must be a 
black mist out of which he'll not take you." 

Arrangements to this effect were accordingly made; 
and at four the next morning, Trc:?ham having started, 
Tdth Kenny and a giUie, held a south-western course to- 
wards Ben-i-skiah. 

Although Tresham's express object was to look for 
those beautiful birds, which are only to be found on the 
bare stony summits of the highest mountains in the 
Highlands; and though with this in view he should have 
proceeded direct to the point of his destination, he could 
not withstand the temptation of the noble packs ofgroupe 
which started at his foot, nor avoid taxing a snot at 
them; and in this manner no small time was flrittcred 
away in the very best part of the day. 

Many a mile of heavy gray moss and deep peat bog — 
manj^ a weary track ofthe tiresome, bcUning Keaunr 
kinoich* spread their interminable length to weary and 
blow the sportsmen, but thev still persevered; and by (he 
hour of noon they had reached the elevated shoulder of 
a mighty mountam, that, towered among his fellows, and 
found themselves at the foot of a huge dark eray mass 
of rocks and hchens which rosea full thoussuid feet above 
them. 

"Here we are at last, sir," said Kenny; we're on Ben- 
i-skiah, and there's his top, but I dinna like yon;" and 
looking in the direction or his finger as he l)ointed up- 
wards, Tresham observed a thin gray vapour curling 
around the summit, so faint as scarcely to be discernible 
from the deep blue ofthe sky, and barely softening with- 




* Literally, "heads without necks,*'— the tufts of grass or heather 
•found in bogs, almost undermined by the water, and which shake 
and tremble under the ^t ofthe traveller. 
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Why, your HishlaiK} hills are never without some little 
Adumbration of that sort, just to cool us sportsmen when 
we're breasting them up.^ 

"Aye, weel, sir, may be,*' replied Kenny, in some 
doubt as to his meaning; "but yon's another sign that 
hunter or shepherd never scorns:" and he pointed to a 
little low-spread bank of cloud which lay upon the top of 
another very distant hill, and Which, though there was 
scarce a speck of vapour in the sky, appeared to gather 
bulk rapioly from the surrounding: atmosphere itself. 
Tresham gave it a hasty glance. Well, well," said he, 
"we'll take a scurry to the top, now we are here: I shall 
have bagged my six or eight brace before that fellow can 
come to any thmg serious, ehl" 

" 'Od, sir, I'm the last that wud spoil «port, sure 
enough," replied Kenny; "an' no one can tell what may 
happen — but we mog t raak' the better haste any way. I 
dinna like yon gray clods— -see how they're rising, fast, 
ihst in the east, thonder." 

Tresham saw it too, and marked with astonishment 
the rapid accumulation of a filmy fleece over a portion of 
the eastern skv, which but a few minutes before had ex- 
hibited a spotless expanse of blue; but resolved not to 
throw away the chance which he had worked so hard to 
obtain, he set his breast to the mountain and began vi- 
gorously to ascend. It proved a severer task than he 
anticipated: shoulder after shoulder, and ridge afler 
ridge, appeared, and was surmounted, till at last the gray 
moss and thin yellow grass, mingled with black peat 
cracks J disappeared, and gave way to high scoors and 
precipices of gray stone. 

It was on reaching a ledge of this rock, over which the 
vapour was fast stealing, that Kenny sprung forward 
and touched the arm of Tresham, who was eagerly 
pressing upwards. "See— look!" said he— "there they 
are." 

"What are there?" demanded Tresham, following in 
vain with his eye the direction of the keeper's finger, 
which was stretched towards a point alrea;ay half hm in 
the mist. "O! dinna ye Sbe them?" repeated the mcui 
with earnestness. But Tresham could discover nothing, 
except a ^reat flat blue stone Which rose from among a 
whole caorn of lesser fragments. 

"What is it, man? I see nothing," 

"0, sir! the ptarmighan!" 

At that moment a sort of rustling flutter upon the face 
x>f the bhietitooe caught the eye of Tresham— quick as 
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thought tras his Maulon cocked, and at his shoulder. 
The usual deHcacy of sportsmen is never observed with 
ptarmi^han, a rare and capricious bird, which, if the 
first chance be not taken, may escape altogether after 
the most fhtiguing chase. So slap went the first barrel 
at the unsuspecting victims as they sat all nestlingtoge- 
ther— bang went the second at the few that rose. Seven 
birds lay fluttering in their blood upon the rock, while 
three or four more made> their retreat^ probably maimed 
and wounded, and were lost in the mist. 

*Tick up these chaps, Kenny, while I load," said Tre- 
sham: **I must have the rest — they'll not go far." 

"That's more than I can tell, sir," responded Kenneth; 
''ptarmighans will sometimes fly far enough in mist- 
but may be they're no past the next know.''^ 

On they pressed in the direction which the birds had 
taken; but after a few minute^' walk, their progress was 
arrested by a dark blutf rock which rose plump in their 
front, scarcely visible for the thick gray mist which had 
by that time completely enveloped them. 

"Diaoul!" exclaimed Kenneth; "a pretty way we're in 
now — I thocht as much when I seed yon bonnet on the 
top o' Benhowmenah." 

Umph! pleasant business, faith. Well, and what are 
we to do, then?" 

"Ou, ye'll just follow me, sir, and I'll go cannie on— 
the mist's no so thick vet but we ma/ find the way doon. 
If we were once out o' the hill we micht do weel eneugh, 
for may be the mist's no on the moss yet-^but it's a Tar 
way to Loupriach, sure eneugh." 

Without more ado, for there was no time for hesita- 
tion, on went Kenneth, picking his way with extreme 
caution along the ledges of the very rocks and over the 
very stones they hfid just ascended, but which it was no 
longer possible to recognise with certainty. As they 
advanced, the mist thickened, so that they could not see 
even two yards before them, and Kenneth had to fbel his 
way with his staff as they held downwards along the 
weather-worn channels^ to ascertain a resting-place for 
the next foot before he lifted it from the ground on which 
k stood, lest he might be hovering on the verge of some 
dangerous precipice, 

"This is na' bairn's play, Mr. Traisham," said he at 
length, after they had proceeded thus darkling and anxi- 
ous!/ for nearl/ half an hour. "Who can tell whether 
we nave keepit the richt way or no7— 'Od, sir, Ben-i- 
skii^'s ho just the best place for a foul mist or a* dark 
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nicht—- there'« a black loch on one side o' her, so deep 
That they say it canna be sounded, and the hill rises above 
it like a wall five hundred feet high,— Lord keep us froiu 
thatwUdbitr . • 

"Amen, I say to that, Kenny; but how then would you 
advise us to do?" 

"We'll; sir, Pm sure we'll better abide awee where 
we are, till we see if the mist '11 lift a bit, than clod our- 
selves, may be, over a brae fac§, and break oor necks." 

They halted accordingly, and sat, as Kenny said, "like 
craws in a mist" on the cold stones, with volumes of 
dense, and almost palpable vapour eddying and wheeling 
around them, till their garments were dank and wet as 
after a heavy shower. Sometimes their eyes were tao- 
talized.by a glimpse of the clear blue sky appearing over 
head, and again an opening as transient would or eak 
beneath them to close again, ere any useful observation 
could be made. In this way passed a weary anxious 
hour, the dread of being benighted in the hill, far, far 
from any human habitation, being counterbalanced by 
the danger of making a false step on the brink of a pre- 
cipice, or of lighting in the bottomless loch should they 
move from their present secure, though comfortless po- 
sition. 

"And how long ^re these mists ant to continue com- 
monly at this time of year, Kenny?'^ inquired Tresham, 
as much to pass the time and hide his glowing apprehen- 
sion^ as in the hope of receiving any comfortable infor- 
mation. 

"Ou! that's just as the weather sets, sir — sometimes 
they'll last for two, three, or four days; sometirats, again, 
it '11 be on for an afternoon, and the next morning it ill 
be clean awa'— we've sometimes been a hale week at 
the bothy, an' never seen the top o' Ben-i-skiah." 

"Pleasant, by Jove!— a week^s seat here would just 
suit me— a brilliant incident in a sportsman's life. — And 
pray what do you augur from appearances to-day?" 

"A weel, sir, it's hard to say; but the wun's been in 
the wast for this week past or more— an' ye see it's 
round to the east this morn, and that's a baa airt. It's 
like to be a wild nicht in the hill, I'm fear'd." 

Well did Tresham know what was meant by gl wild 
night; rain, and wind, and cold, and darkness, were all 
implied in that little word, and much would he have 
^iven at that moment for the good gray plaid and strong 
iron frame of one of the numerous shepherds that doubt- 
less were to be found thus exposed in the wide extent of 
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hffl and rnuir below them. When they le0^ bothy in 
the morning, both Tresham and his attendants, thinking 
only of th^ long stretch of hjll that lay before them, and 
the ^pediency of going at it as unincumbered as possi- 
ble, had clothed themselves very bghtly, and were con- 
sequently extremely ill prepared to encounter the ex- 
pected wildneas of the mght. Thev were already com- 
pletely drenched, chilled and comfortless, when all at 
once the cloud separated, and blew away from around 
them, as if it had been swallowed up by the genius of 
the storm, leaving the wholis summit of the mountain 
dark and frowning, but free from mist, and sharply re- 
lieved uponUhe thick gray sky. "Thank God! thank 
Grod!" exclaimed Kenneth; "now's our time — ^now fcrf- 
'iow me close, sir, we'll set the worst o*t ow'r, 'ore it 
doses again, please Grod.'*' 

There was no need of repeating the exhortation: 
downwards they sprung, and slid, and run; but scarcely 
had thev reached the less dangerous and precipitous 
ground below the immediate rise of the summit, when 
the gra:^ cloud once more enveloped them, and all was 
uncertainty, if not utter darkness a^ain. **The deevil's 
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thon wild moss, and thae weary hills, and it's useless, 
and worse than useless, to seek our way there the nicht, 
if this mist last— but we'll find some glen or other surely, 
an' get put up in some bothy wi' one o' the shepherd laas 
the nicht." 

• "Aye, but how are we to get to this same ^len, Ken- 
ny — how are you sure we may not wander all tho 
night in the moss— that is, if we don't get smothered in 
it before morningl" 

"O! no fear o' that, sir; Ise warrant we'll get to a 
glen, now we're out from the rocks; we'll follow the 
first water we fall in wi': a water's aye sure to bring us 
out o' the hill someway." 

But long did they wsmder before they found any other 
water than black peat-pots, and dismal stagnant lochs 
among the hills and ridges, and sluggish boggy swamps 
in the hollows, when not the smallest current could be 
traced so as to lead to its outlet. For hours they wan- 
dered thus, unwilling to sit down in their cold, drenched 
clothes, and still more so to abandon the hope of extri- 
cating themselves from then: unpleasant dilemma, but 
quite uncertain of their course. 
N 2 
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At length fk^ water which collected from the drizzling 
rein into the deep peat-crack«, be^an to run with a poei- 
tlve current; the peat-cracks themselves enlarged to lit- 
tle ravines, and their united streams flowed in a single 
channel. Following this as their guide, it led theip by a 
very tortuous course along aflat track, in which it some- 
times became almost stagnant again, at others, cutting 
through the black earth, aown even to the granite rock, 
it foamed away, brown as Whitbread's best, among the 

• fragments it hsid torn from the sides. After a while its 
course became more rapid, its banks deeper, and in the 
occasional breakings of the mist, they could distinguish 
kills towering on either side, more lofly to the eye from 
the dense medium through which they were seen. By 
4|egrees the torrent cut deeper into the substance of the 
mountain; gravelly scours seamed the braes which 
ibrmed its banks; and its waters leaped from rock to 

. pool, and foamed along with accumulating rapidity. 
For some space these banks were covered only with long, 
shaggy heather, great patches of which had been burnt 
black and bare, and gray stones, like the diin ehosts of 
Ossian, stared through the soil. The faint ghmmer of 
a mountain loch was next seen through the hovering 
vapour; the sides of which, as well as the rock>; breasts 
of the hills around it, were scantily sprinkled with birch 
and alder, and a few trees of native fir. A remarkable 
bluff' promontory jutting into the water near the point 
where the stream entered it, caught the eve of the keep- 
er as they approached— ibr the mist had lifted a little, 
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teil where they were going for the last four hours— the 
burn has done it's work weel!" 

"And where in the name of Heaven has it taken us to, 
ailer all?" demanded Tresham. 

"This is loch Taxnechasa^, and the water that runs 
out o' it falls into Strath-Emort, five miles from this, 
and Airdruthmore is five miles more down the strath 
from that again: to think that we have been making all- 
this time for Strath-Einort, when I thought we wudnae 
. broke down on the side o' Glen Farrigh— but mist and 
moss thegether is more than the skill o' man can feight 
wi'." 

"But what said vou, Kenny? Airdruthmore, Mr. 
Steward of Airdruthmore? the stout, gOod-looking old 
gentleman who was at Inverallich during the preaching 
week?" 
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"Aye, sir, just the same; if we get there he'll be weel 
pleased to see your honour." 

"Aye, faith, and my honour to see him, the fine old 
cock. A better land-fall afler a foul day could not have 




performance of my promise, and a draft on the o(ds;en,tie- 
man's hospitality,'^ muttered Tresham to himself. I'm 
a little before my time, however — nHmporte, 

The way was>ou^n, as pathless banks of Highland 
lochs and burns are wont to be. Huge blocks ofstone, 
half smothered in deceitful heather, and rotten earth, 
formed so many traps for the less of the weary travel* 
jers. They had to climb several round and steep hflls 
of gravel, mst as it seemed for the plague of descending 
them on the opposite side. Then the steepness of the 
Imnks forced them to keep in the rough bed or the stream, 
and pick their painful way along the stones of its sides 
and bottom. The occurrence of a sheep-track was a 
rare luxury; and it was not until they were within a 
mile of the strath that they were favoured with a regu- 
lar pathway. 

The rain, which had perplexed them more or less for 
the whole day, had now increased from a mere "Scotch 
mist," to a close, continuous, sharp drift, which aggra- 
vated the discomfort of their progress: and just as they 
had reached the aforementioned path, Tresham, by that 
time much fatigued, in carelessly going down a steep 
bit, made a false step, in which his foot turned under 
him, and he came in no gentle manner to the ground, 
with a severely strained ancle. This put the nnishinff 
stroke to their distress. *'Ochone, ochone! what will 
we do now in the world?" exclaimed Kenny, as the 
young man rose with pain and difficulty, and limped to 
a stone near him. 

Sick with the wrench and the shock, it was sometime 
ere he could reply; but when the first thrill of pain was 
over, he declared it was nothing — he was better — ^well 
enough to attempt getting forward, "though this is not 
just the best way," said he, "of shortening a long road, 
or lightening a hard day's work." 

He had overrated his powers, however. It was with 
great pain and difficulty, that, supported by Kenneth 
and the gillie, he reached the strath, where an indiffer- 
ent cart-road seemed to announce that he had arrived 
at a more frequented country. Bad as it was, it pre- 
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aented fewer obstacles than the rough path they had till 
then been forced to use; and while the hurt was still 
fresh, and the limb supple, the unfortunate sportsman 
contrived to hobble on for a mile or two further; and 
just as he, wa^ almost utterly exhausted, a Highland 
cart passing down the strath, overtook the drenchand 
forlorn partv^, and was immediately engaged to carry 
the disabled Englishman to Airdruthmore. _ 

Night had closed in before they reached their destina- 
tion, so that between darkness and discomfort, Tresham 
could see little of the place to which he was thus so 
strangely about to be introduced. He only remarked 
that the cart crossed a wooden bridge not far from the 
house, then entered among trees, through which it 
drove for a httle distance, and then swept around to the 
front of a mansion of considerable size, from the windows 
of which lights were gleaminer with a hospitable bright- 
ness that promised a Kind and hearty welcome. It was 
a promise never broken to the hope or to the sense by 
the inmates of Airdruthmore. 

The sound of wheels speedily brought a servant to the 
door, and scarce had he delivered the message that had 
been given in reply to his inquiries, when out rushed the 
honest laird himself, with his white locks flowing in the 
night breeze, and his face beaming with kindness and 
concern. "God bless my soul, is this you, Mr. Tre- 
sham?" exclaimed he, eagerly; "what's this has hap- 
pened? Are ye much hurtf I'm grieved to see ye in such 
away, man!" Tresham endeavoured to meet the old 
ffentfeman's kindness with a smile, and reminded him, 
naif jokingly, of his promise to be soon at Airdruthmore. 
"Aye, aye, my good young friend, I did hope to see ye, 
and soon too — htt no' in such a condition— no, nor in 
such a night — 1 hope it's no much, after all; ye've had a 
wild afternoon— but it's an ill wind they say, that blows 
no one good. I am proud and happy to see you at Air- 
druthmore, any how, and we'll soon have you on your 
legs again, no fear. Softly— softly, canny, man," con- 
tinued he, as he assisted Tresham out of the cart. 
"The foot's no broke, I hope— we'll have a lad off" for 
the doctor in a minute— so — can ye put it to the ground? 
that's it. Ah, it's no' so bad— j^e'll do yet" 

Treshaip, writhing with pain, for nis ancle had be- 
come stiff and swelled, but reluctant to give trouble, en- 
deavoured to assure his worthy host that it was only a 
sliffht sprain— that next morning he should be perfectly 
well— no need whatever of a doctor. But his feelings 
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at the instant ffave the lie to the assertion, for while he 
spoke his very near t grew sick, his eyes reeled, and had* 
it not been for the laird and Kenny, who supported him,^ 
he would have fallen to the ground. ''Odds mercies, 
man.'' this is a bad job. said the old gentleman," now 
much alarmed. *'Here, lads, carry him carefully. Belle 
— ^Belle, lassie! where are yeV* 

"Here, father," uttered a silver-toned voice ^ in ac- 
cents 80 different from those around him, that ill as he 
was, they reached the ear of Tresham, and possibly had 
some share in recalling him to himself. 

"Belle, my dear, see and get the bed ready in the blue 
room — it's warm, and easy got at — we^ll set Mr. Tre- 
sham carried there — we'H put him to his beoatonce — he's 
no' fit to come amongst us the night, Pm afraid. And 
stay, tell old Grizzie to get some mulled wine ready — 
he's dripping wet — he'll get his death of cold; and see, 
darling, telithem to ^et the hotchpotch warmed up— 
and a slice of the broiled salmon — and — and any thing 
else ye think of—the lad's been all day in the Kill— he 
must be starving of hunger.'* 

While the oJd gentleman was bustling about and issu- 
ing these hospitable mandates, Tresham, by his help, 
and that of the servants, was carried into a comfortable 
parlour, or dining-room rather, for the table, still cover- 
ed with glasses and plates, and the remains of fruit, be- 
tokened its use. A glass of wine was tendered and 
gratefully received; but the young man resisted every 
proposal to undress him where he was, as his enero-etic • 
liost would have insisted on^ "Just to get the chill off 
him; what should he be waiting for, and standing on 
ceremonv, where there was no need of it, and him as 
wet as if he had been hauled through the river?" In a 
very little time, however, the active efforts of "BelJe," 
and the housekeeper, had prepared the "blue room," 
and the same silver tones announced Mr. Tresham's 
apartment to be quite ready. The young man, starting 
at the sound, turned his head with quickness, and just 
caught aglimpse of the white garments of a female form. 
Avhich his ardent imagination, "unchilled by the rain," 
and unchecked by his anguish, instantly gifked with all 
'the charms appropriate to so melodious a voice. But 
the glimpse was too momentary for more; and Tresham 
was immediately transported with the tenderest care to 
a very comfortable apartment, where a glowing fire 9I 
wood and peats blazed in the chimney, and an easy chair 
invited his weary limbs to repose. 
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Not until he had seen his gnest stripped of every wet 
habiliment, and clothed in a comfortable wrapping ^own 
of his own, would the kind old laird consent to ^uit his 
young guest for a moment. Then, having bestowed the 
injured} and by that time much swollen limb, upon alow 
stool with abundance of cushions, he departed to provide 
for the further refection and comfort of his new mmate. 
It is true, that Tresham protested in strong terms against 
the alarming preparatives in the line of "provant" which 
his host haabeen overheard to order; but in spite of pain 
and fatiffue, he did not fail to dispose of a reasonable por- 
tion of that admirable hotchpotch, the existence of which 
has been made known to the reader, together with some 
ftirther "light food" in the shape of a sfice of broiled sal- 
mon, half a howtowdy, and a few other trifles. What 
would the worthy Dr. Abernethy have said to such a 
dinner for a wounded man!— but "hunger is a good sauce,** 
and Tresham had no Dr. Pedro Positive, of Snatcha- 
way,* at his elbow to spirit away each dish ere its odour 
haa well reached his nostrils. 

An aged matron, Grizzy Mac Farlane byname, a right 
good specimen of tne ancient Highland housekeeper, now 
made her appearance, armed with a whole cargo of 
lotions and decoctions and fomentations and infsulible 
charms, together with iSannels, bandages, plaisters, and 
lint, and all the formidable apparatus of domestic sur- 
gery, and animated with the benevolent dispositions of 
nalf-a-dozen Lady Bountifuls. A snow-white toy, with 
lappets in the usual Highland fashion, and but little more 
ornamented, covered the looks of this respectable ma- 
tron, whose mild gray eyes, fair round cheeks, and good- 
humoured mouth, wore the habitual smile of active be- 
nevolence and unaffected kind-heartedness. She was 
stout and short, but trotted about the house with indefa- 
tigable industry in the discharge of her multifarious du- 
ties, while the clanking of a monstrous hunch of keys 
sufficiently proclaimed her approach, and marked her 
proffress through the establishment which she superin- 
tended. 

Drawing near her patient with numberless similes and 
curtseys, she commenced in a strong Highland accent to 
condole with him, and to inquire into the state of his 
cAse. "Ohoni-ohone! if it's no' a' swalled up like a white 
pudding!" exclaimed she in a tone of infinite eommisera- 

"HMie reader cannot fail to remember the distress of the worthy 
Sancbo Panza in his government of Barataria from this source. 
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tion, as soon as Tresham had uncovered the injured 
limb; "Whisht noo' Meithal,^ wait ye awee— I'll no hurt 
it the laest— Ouve-ouve— it's baadly hurt— but dinna be 
fear't, we'd sune put it a'richt;" and while she uttered 
these disjointed words in a low coihfipassionate croon, 
with a hand as gentle as that of the most experienced 
surgeon, she commenced first to touch, and by degrees 
to rub it gently. The first touch was almost torture to 
the injured part, but after a few ahs! and obs! and setting 
his teeth to endure the worst, he found the treatment 
l>ecome more tolerable, and could more easily endure the 
next operation, which was fomenting the strained and 
rigid muscles with some decoction held in a basin by her 
assistant. He was astonished, after a while, at the re- 
lief he began to experience. 

* 'You seem quite u p to this sort of work, my good lady " 
said he, as she proceeded. ' 1 really think you are already 
doing it good.'' 

**Ou, what then, my dear?" returned Grizzle, "What 
wud ail me? Is na it the best o' blessed vervain that's 
in't; that was gathered the very meenat o' the full moon 
by mysel' — an' was na the water that it's bil'd in, brought 
a' the wa^ frae St. Magnus' wall, an' never a word said 
the hail time by her that brought it, an' she a maiden too 
— it's certain sure to ssdve all it touches." 

"Well, I hoi>e it will not fail in the present case; I'm 
sure, if skill will aid it, you seem to have it. I dare say 
you have a good deal of practice here?" 

"Ochone! sir; and it's me that wud need to ken some- 
thing o' the work, an' no a doctor within twal' mile o' the 
town, an' the laad's ejre coming in wi' cuts and bruises 
and broken bones— but it*s the Lord's pleasure to bless 
what a poor ould wife like me 'ill be doing," continued 
Grizzle with somewhat of the humility of conscious 
merit. 

"Aye, aye," interrupted the cheerful voice of the laird, 
who just ihen entered the room to learn how his guest 
came on. "Grizzle's the woman for ye.— Skill!— Odds, 
man, Grizzle will set ye to rights before ye're two days 
older.— What say you, Grizzie?" 
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then, I'm thinking a week's rest may gie the young gen- 
tleman some use o' his fut again." 

*Aa •xpgesMon of grett endeuinent 
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* 'A week!— roy good lady !— yoa don't mean to condemn 
"me to a week's confinement for this paltry accident, I 
I hope." 

**Ou— is it me, ^rour honour? far be it frae me to con* 
fine you?" said Grizzle, somewhat startled, and perhaps 
hurt a little at the young ffentleman's impetuosity: "it's 
the Lord's will, and no Grizzle Mac Farlane's, that 'U 
mak' the time long or short— but iong ill's sunest weel,' 
they say/' 

*'Well, well, my good lady; I'm sure it will not be your 
fault if I don't get soon over it. But I cannot think of 
trespassing on Airdruthmore's kindness, by intruding for 
such an age as you hint at— the day after to-morrow, I 
hope." ' 

*^'Day after to-morrow!" re-echoed the laird— "day af- 
ter Christmas say!— De'el be in us both, lad, if it's a 
week or a fortnight either, that shall part us now we've 
got ye— ve're no so easy to catch, my young man; and 
now we nave a hold of ye, out of Strath EUnort, de'el a 
foot shall ye budge till ye know a little more of us, — 
What, man! — ^we have grouse and ptarmighan and black 
game and partridge, as well as Glenvallich, and there's 
enough to see in this poor country of ours even for you, 
wondfer-hunting Sasaenachs, Havn't we the old castle 
of Drumsoinie, and the vitrified fort of Dunvreakan, that 
some vilify by calling it an old ruined sheep-fauk? And 
isn't there the disputed Roman camp on the Mealmore, 
that caused the great cast-out between the two famous 
antiquarians, Dr. Mac Gudgeon, and Mr. Silvester Tre- 
gothus, the LL.D. andA. S.S.?— I expect you will act 
oversman between them, and settle the question. — ^Why, 
we have enough within fifteen miles of Airdruthmore 
to keep an enthusiast as you are, or ought to be, agape 
for a month— not to speak of the/beauties of our own 
glen just behind the house.— But that I leave to Belle- 
ray daughter Isabelle — who will match you for your life 
in the true poetic fury and romance." 
' The good laird, having run himself out of breath by 
this sudden burst, his guest had now time to edge in a 
word, and but a word. "Indeed, my good sir, I would 
not by any means be ungrateful for your hospitable invi- 
tation, but—" 

"But fiddlesticks, man.— Don't be ungrateful, then, 
but accept it frankly as it is piven. Stay with us — nay, 
I'll hear nothing more to-night positively. Godtbrbid 
that you shouldbe tied by the leg, as old Grizzle there 
threatens, but tied by the trt//, and desire to do a kind- 
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ness to an old Highlander like me, I hope you will be, 
even for a longer time than Qrizzie's threatened em- 
barffo.'' 

What could Tresham do or say to all this, but reite-- 
rate his thanks and hopes that the trouble he must in- 
evitably give might be of no ver;^ long duration. 

"Aye, aye," said Grizzie, with a most sententious 
ehake of the head, as after finishing her fomentations, 
and binding up the leg, she prepared to retire: "Mind ye 
what I said afore, laird — langest ill, sunest weel^' dinna 
let this bonnie young gentleman mak' a fule's flittmg and 
beeff'orehe'sfitfor't," 

"Trust me for that, Grizzie," replied the laird, return- 
ing her sagacious shake by a knowing nod; "but in the 
mean time, here's Thomas and Kenny come to put him 
to bed. — So God bless you, Tresham, sleep sound, and 
wake well, my bo;r;" and with these words the worthy 
old gentleman quitted the apartment. 



CHAPTER IX. 



AN INTRODUCTION. 

O beautie, syren 1 fair, enchanting, good! 
Soft, silent rhetoreck of perswadmg eyes! 
Dumb eloquence! whose power dotn move the blood 
More than the works or wonders of the wise! 

The surgical operations of Mrs. Grizzie Mac Farlane 
were attended with all the success that could reasonably 
have been expected; for after a night of very tolerable 
repose, Tresham awoke on the morrow free from actual 

SEun. A considerable degree of tension still remained, 
owever, and upon attempting to put his foot to the. 
ground he received a hint of its powerlessness, which 
speedily induced him to resume the horizontal posture he 
had somewhat rashly quitted, and which went far to con- 
vince him of the accuracy of the old lady's alarming pre- 
diction. A zealous perseverance in her sanitive metho'd 
of treatment throughout the day, however, produced 
fiudi beneficial effects, that in the evening Tresham with 

VOL. L 
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the help of a servant, removed from his bed to the easy 
chair, eat his dimier in comfort, and on the succeeding 
morninff could scarcely be withheld from limping down 
to breakfast. 

The united remonstrances of his worthy host, who 
had attended him all the time with unceasing solicitude, 
and of his able chirurgeon, Mrs. Grizzie Mac Farlane, 
who still persevered with her embrocations and incanta- 
tions, could detain their unmanageable patient in his 
apartment no longer than the afternoon, when wearied 
with confinement, and desirous to make himself acquaint- 
ed with the other inmates of the mansion, he insisted on 
joining the family at dinner in the dining-room. The par- 
donable vanitv 01 a young and handsome man might have 
revolted at the thought of appearing in the presence of 
a female, or females, for augnt he knew, either in his 
weather-beaten shooting-dress, or in the old laird's 
dressing-gown, and such a feeling might have operated 
more powerfully in keeping him to his chamber, than all 
the wise remonstrances of his friends. But the active 
attention of his host had spared him so distressing a di- 
lemma, for early on the morning after hisarrival, a long- 
legged gillie had been despatched across the hill to the 
shooting bothy with a note, informing his friends of 
Tresham's accident, and requesting the presence of his 
own servant, together with such a supply from his ward- 
robe as might enable him to remain with comfort in his 
present abode. The note was calculated to remove all 
apprehensions as to consequences, but to prepare the 
laird of Glenvallich for an aosencc of some duration on 
the part of his friend. In this way Tresham was en- 
abled to appear before the family of his host in a style 
calculated not only to do credit to his tailor and to him- 
self, but to create a favourable impression — and every 
one knows the value of first impressions — on his new 
friends. Perhaps the circumstance of his lameness tended 
rather to increase than diminish this happy effect, by ex- 
Citing the sympathy as well as the curiosity of the house- 
hold, and we have been credibly informed that Dame 
.Grizzie, in reply to the questions which were poured 
upon her by men and maids, after returning from admi- 
nistering to the stranger's hurts, declared "that his fut 
was as white as a lily and as bonnie as a leddie's, if it 
were na sae swall'dlike — that his face was far handsomer 
than Bally tully'Sj or the voung laird o' Dalrispie's — that 
his tongue was hke a siller bell, and he spoke an' joked 
wi a' about him as kindly as the laird himseP— God bless 



\ 
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him!" Praise so strong, and from so authentic a quarter 
and 80 competent a judge, could not fail of having its due 
effect in the lower house at least; but as Tresham was 
ignorant of this secret influence working in his favour, 
he could not, in spite of his well-bred ease and knowledge 
of the world, suppress a slight confusion, as supported 
on the arm of his nost, and leaning on a stick, he limped 
into the drawing-room, a short time before the summons 
to dinner. 

"Belle, mv dear," said the old gentleman, addressing 
a young lady, who, with a look of much interest, rose 
from her seat, and advancing towards them, curtsied 
with an air of the most polished elegance— "Belle, my 
dear, this is our impatient patient, my friend Mr. Tre- 
sham, of whom you have frequently heard me speak, 
and whom I hope you will help me to keep amongst us 
a good while longer than his hurt may detain him.*^ 

**I am most happy to see Mr. Tresham already so far 
recovered," responded the same silver voice, whose 
tones dwelt so pleasingly upon his memory; * 'and certainly 
nothing on our parts shall be wanting to render Air- 
druthmore a pleasant residence, as long as he will favour 
us by making it his home. But we have, I am sure, a 
claim on Mr. Tresham's acquaintance which I never 
thought of before. I am conffdent, my dear father, that 
our guest must be brother to my friend Maricu Am I 
right, Mr. Tresham? Had you not a ewter at Mrs. 
Leslie's school?" 

"Undoubtedly I had. Miss Stewart — my only sister 
Maria..* I am aelighted at the circumstance, but I won- 
der Maria never said a word to me upon the subject." 

**Ah! Maria possibly never dreamt of your penetrating 
so far into these distant and unknown regions; but I am 
not the less hanpy, I assure you, to welcome so near a 
relative of my friend's to this place." And with another 
courteous inclination the young lady Resumed her seat. 

The laird then proceeded to name the other guests. 
"My sister, Mrs. Mac Donald, Mr. Tresham— Miss 
Robertson-rMr. Robertson of Ballgowrie. Ballytully, 
you and Mr. Tresham are already acquainted. Now, 
sit down. I don't think, bold as ve seem, Mr. Tresham, 
your legs are fit to stand on vet." 

"A bad accident this, sir," remarked Mr. Robertson, 
by way of opening the conversation; "and happened at a 
bad time, too, for a sportsman. But may be you're not 
well used to our hills yet— they're rough and steep and 
wearisome." 
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''Tresham not up to our hills, Balgowrie!" exclaimet 
the laird, "ye little know him. Let the deer of Gleno 
chree speak to that. Pll back the lad against any in the 
country, Highland or Lowland; though these southern 

f entry are better on the back of a horse after the fox 
ounds, or in a turnip field after a covey of partridges, 
than stalking the deer or ranging the muirs, as we have 
done in our youth, ray old boy." , 

"Aye, faith, in our youth ye may sajr, Airdruthmore; 
for it's lone since I troubled s'tag, or hmd, or muir-cock 
either; anS truth to say, it would be little praise to Mr. 
Tresham, if he were no better than me in my best days 
—I never was any great Nimrod. As for you, laird, ye 
was a good hand once, and faith, I would na trust ye ira 
pair often tyne antlers came in sight above the liifl, two 
miles oft", and ve, with brown Bess in y e're hand." 

"Hah! hah!* man!— think ye so? No, noj these days 
are over. As for young Tresham here — ^faith, after the 
scurry he made to yon strange bothy, that shall be name- 
less—ye mind it, ballytuUy— FU no trust to moss or hill 
to stop him." 

There was an expression in Ballytully's eye which 
had more than once come under the observation of 
Tresham. when allusion chanced to be made to his 
own involuntary visit to Glen Shlichard; or indeed to 
any subject connected with smuggling. It was a dark, 
sinister sco^v^, as singular as unaccountable; and Tre- 
sham could sometimes have imagined it was peculiarly 
directed against himself On the present occasion, it 
faded almost as soon as visible, and the announcement 
of dinner prevented all further discourse. "Come, 
come, my young friend," said the laird, observing Tre- 
sham attempting to rise * 'you're in no tune for playing 
the gallant. 1 take it. Balgowrie, take charge of my 
sister — Ballytully, do you squire Belle — Miss Sally dear, 
off with you before us— I must take care of the invalid 
myself;" — and in this order away they all moved to the 
dining-room. 

Tresham, in spite of his disability, would have pro- 
tested against an'arrangement which was calculated to 
infringe upon his privilege as a guest, of sittinff by, and 
improving his acquaintance with the young lady of the 
mansion, m whom he had already discovered so many 
claims to his regard. But although the laird was abso- 
lute so far as regarded the preliminary ceremonies, he 
was guiltless of conceiving the injustice which the young 
man imputed to him. It on the contrary appeared, that 
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the very arrangement coveted by Treshaib, was the 
one contemplated by the old gentleman; for no sooner 
had the company begun to take their places than he 
called out, ''Come here, BeLll3rtuliy, I want you bv my- 
self; ye must help me with this leg of mutton. Come, 
take your place between Miss Sally and me. Mr. Tre- 
sham, you must be Belle's aid-de-camp — ^ye can carve a 
turkey, if ye canna hand a lady— ye can cut up a grouse, 
if ye can't shoot one yet." 

The alacrity with which Tresham obeyed this man- 
date may easily be conceived, and the satisfaction which 
beamed from nis countenance formed a ludicrous con- 
trast with the sullen and dogged aspect of Ballytully, 
as he yielded the place of honour. The expression was 
not unmarked by its object, and served to nourish a 
rising antipathy which the young Englishman had al- 
most insensibly imbibed against the ungracious Mr. 
Macaskill, at a very early period of their acquaintance. 

The dinner hour passed very agree£d)Iy in the opinion 
of Tresham; for though the duties of a courteous hostess, 
and an attentive aid-de-camp, precluded the possibility 
of much interesting or detailed conversation during the 
height of the attack, he enjoyed ample opportunity to 
remark the graceful kindness with which these duties 
were discharged; to observe the beaming beauty of her 
C9untenance, as it turned its animatea smile towards 
him, or the elegant outline of her profile as she address- 
ed his opposite neighbour. A warm admirer of beauty, 
Tresham was not less delighted than surprised, by the 
graceful loveliness aud polished ease of his fair hostess, 
tne more so, doubtless, that he had little expected to 
meet with such attractions in the wilds of the Highlands. 
The fascination was irresistible as unlooked for: before 
dinner wets over he w€U3 captivated, and there is littie 
doubt that the silent eloquence of the young lady's eyes 
had more efiect during that short period in reconciling 
him to a protracted confinement, than all the hospitable 
entreaties of her worthy and warm-hearted father. 

But enthusiasts, of whatever description, must eat 
like other people; and we shall not take upon ourselves 
to affirm that the eyes and ears of the young Ena^lish- 
man were the only organs emplo3^ed by him on this oc- 
casion. On the contrary, there is (?ood authority for 
believing that he as well as others did ample honour to 
the hospitable profusion of their host. The happiest 
hour will fleet, however, and the best dinner must come 
to an end. We shall therefore suppose the hotchpotch, 
2 
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that queen of 80U]>8, to be fairly discussed — the red loch 
t routs, freeh from their native element, duly disposed of 
— the five-year old mutton, dark of hue and rich of fat, 
retreating with a lamentable hiatus in its muscular sub- 
stance—the delicate roasted grouse, hobbling: from the 
fray, winged to some purpose — tarts, puddings, creams, 
ana jellies, the pride of old Grizzie*8 culinar}^ science, 
with all their fantastic forms and garnishes, quitting the 
field in amorphous confusion and dire discomfiture — the 
goatj and the ewe, and the rich cream cheeses, disap- 
pearmg atler sustaining a close and destructive attack. 
We shall suppose the dessert and the ladies withdrawn: 
the ffood old port and sherry — aye, and the rich-flavour- 
ed claret of the choicest vintages, imported long ere his 
Majesty's ministers had. conceived the atrocious idea of 
clogging the generous beverage with invidious duties, 
and brought in, in purpose-like cob webbed bottles; — we 
shall suppose all these inviting liquors abandoned for 
the still more irresistible bowl of smoking punch, or 
rather todd)r, brewed by the laird's own cunnmg hands 
from the primest of "mountain dew;" and the gentle- 
men, in social mood, fairly disposed to enjoy the hour, 
seated round the cheerful embers of a wood fire, which 
the damp of an autumnal evening rendered far from un- 
pleasant in a Highland glen. 

It was our purpose, gentle reader, seeing that we have 
at all times thy edification in view, to have in this place 
recommended our labours, and increased thy delecta- 
tion, by reporting duly the long and interesting conver- 
sation which on this occasion took place between the 
worthies we have seen so comfortably appointed. We 
purpose to have instructed thee in many matters of mo- 
ment connected with Highland economy; to have ex- 
patiated on the various agricultural systems, which ob- 
tain in these intramontane districts; and, in short, to have 
let thee into the secret of abundance of '^parish business," 
connected with these parts. But taking into considera- 
tion that there is an infinite variety in tastes; that, not- 
withstanding the weight and importance -of such mat- 
ters, and the engrossmg intercfst which they would ex- 
cite in many who thirst after valuable mformation, there 
may be some classes of our readers — particularly among 
the fair sex CGrod bless them!) — to whom such topics 
might prove less delectable; and having it greatly at 
heart to make our labours as acceptable as possible to 
ai), we shall refrain from indulging in this valuable dis- 
quisition. The profound philosophy and deep research 
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which it involves, shall for the present, lie perdue in our 
Kterary crypts; while we accompany our friend Tre- 
sham, who pleading the privilege or an invalid, seized 
the earliest occasion to escape from the punch-bowl, to 
the drawing-room and the tea-table. 

Miss Stewart, having deputed her aunt to perform 
the duties of that department, was seated on a sofa, at 
work upon some elegant trifle. '*Is it possible, Mr. 
Tresham," said she, smiling, as he took his seat beside 
her; ''can you so soon have abandoned the pleasure oif 
fighting over your sporting: campaigns, and re-slaufi[hter- 
in^ the slain, or discussing tne interesting topics of 
Highland farming, and breeds of sheep and cattle, with 
which your stay in the Highlands has no doubt familiar- 
ized you? I hope we don't owe this early visit, this mark 
of your gallantry, to any aerioua sacrifice on your parti" 
Indeed I have no merit whatever to lay claim to, 
unless having the courage to follow my own inclination 
be such," replied Tresham; *'I am little of a toper at any 
time, and temperance, is now," (glancing at his ban- 
daged limb,) "more than ordinarily expedient; perhaps, 
too, 1 am scarcely so intimate with the Highlands as to 
relish or comprehend the subjects you allude to. Ifj in- 
deed, our friends in the othcn* room were to make High- 
land scenery their theme, instead of Highlemd farming, 
I might join." 

"Ah, so you do admire our wild scenery?" 

"I am enchanted with it. Miss Stewart. My recollec- 
tions of the Highlands from a former short visit were 
agreeable, and I hoped that an extended acquaintance 
with them would interest and please me; but it has done 
greatly more — it has far surpassed my expec tah'ons." 

"I am deliffhted to hear this from yourself, Mr. Tre- 
sham; my father told me you seemed pleased, when he 
saw you at Inverallich. 1 assure you that you won your 
way mightily in his good graces there; he has often men- 
tioned your name and spoTcen of the pleasure you promis- 
ed us. Little did I then think it was the brother of my 
dearest friend who was in question. 1 hope when you 
see more of this place, it will not destroy your favoura- 
ble opinion of Highland scenery/' 

"Ah, I don't think that's possible: I have seen raough 
already to fix my opinion." 

"Nay, Mr. Tresham, you can have seen but little yet. 
Glenvallich's country is very fine; but we have many, O 
many glens and lechs and rivers that would delight you 
—an infinite variety of beauty and interest in this very 
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part of the country; and acr you have begun in such a 
nopeful strain of* admiration, I trust we may have it in 
our power at least to maintain the high character of our 
scenery in your eyes, if not to increase it.'' 

'Indeed, Miss Stewart, I am persuaded that my ad- 
miration will increased with experience; though after all, 
I should be sorry if its reputation were to rest on the 
opinion of so incompetent a jud^e. Besides, I am noto- 
rious for being easily pleased with whatever part of the 
world I may be in for the time." 

*'A most happy disposition indeed," said Miss Stewart, 
smiling, "but surely you must have had your preferen- 
ces; what countries m the course of your travels have 
pleased you most?" 

"Indeed,^' said Tresham, smiling also, "I can hardly 
tell. I was astonished and delighted in Switzerland: the 
sublimity of its mountains — the emerald green or its 
verdure — its waterfalls and lakes, and sweet romantic 
cottages, put me wild. Then the fairy scenes— th^ gor- 
geous cities— the pictures and palaces — the ruins and 
Hnti(}uities — the delicious cUmate and brilliant skies— the 
music and the taste of Italy, enchanted me while I stay- 
ed there. Then there was naughty Spain, and our an- 
cient ally, Portugal." 

"What, Mr. Tresham? talk of Spgdn and Portugal, 
after Italy and Switzerland? surely the change must 
have been any thing rather than pleasing.*' 

"No, I assure you, not at alh in the first place, it had 
the charm of novelty, and before that wore off, I reeJly 
began to like the country. They are a fine proud, brave, 
lazy, dirtv race, these same Spaniards. 1 liked them 
with all their faults; then its lovely dark eyed women 
with their graceful mantillas and tantalizing veils, so 
piquant; ana the country with its wild sierras Euid exten- 
sive plains— its brown forests, and its rich orange groves 
and vineyards: and then the times were so excitmg, in 
spite of death and carnage, sickness and privations.'' 

"Ah, how dull and tame you must have felt poor 
peaceful England on your return to it," said Miss Stew- 
art, laughing at the energy of her new acquaintance. 

"England dull and tame! far from it, I assure you. 
Beautiful, rich, happy England, with its sweet villages 
and superb country seats, and its hedge-rows, and its 
copses, and its magnificent parks of ancient timber — 
come Miss Stewart, you have been in England, is it not 
a rich, smiling, lovely country? not quite so wild and ro- 
mantic and fascinating as your Highland glens— but still 
a noble country?" 
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' "Ot I assure you, Mr. Tresham, none is more read^ 
to admit the beauties of Enjgland than I am/even thouffh 
I do Bta^d up a little for 'mine own romantic' land. But 
surely such a lover of the country and its enjoyments 
can never have had any enjoyment in a town — London 
for instance — after all your adventures and camjpaigns, 
how wearisome, dull, flat and unprofitable, must its ele- 
gancies, and comforts, and proprieties have appeared 
to you!" 

"Hah, hah, Miss Stewart, you are laughing at me 
now, I see," said Tresham, laughing himself, "and I 
dare say 1 deserve it; but as for Xondon, excuse me, I 
doat on it. What a place! what a city! the emporium of 
everything rare and valuable under the sun! Beauty 
and fashion, talent and science, literature and amuser 
ment, in all their various shapes; where are they to be 
found accumulated, if not in Londoni Look at St. James's 
— look at Bond-street— at the Park — the O^eraj where 
are such sights to be seen else? Look at Society m Lon- 
don—where can the like be found? Wit sparkles there, 
genius dazzles and delights, and first-rate intellect ana 
solid acquirements astonish and instruct us. When once 
I get into London, I do not scruple to say it, it takes ci 
strong wrench to get me out of it; and I was sad and sul- 
ky for more than an hour, as 1 drove through its fast-emp- 
tying streets, although it was to see my mother, I'm 
ashamed to say. The si^ht of the green fields^nd the 
thoughts of her joy and kindness set me up a little; but I 
don't think I quite recovered my spirits till I got among 
the hills and mountains with mv friend Glenvallich." 

"Ah, Mr. Tresham, how dull at that rate would you 
feel a country life without some exciting pursuitl But 
your spirits will serve you at least through your cam- 
paign against grouse and partridge; at all events, unttt 
the novelty of a Highlandf sejour wears off, you wont 
feel its tedium." . . 

"The tedium did-you say. Miss Stewart? Nay, this is 
too bad really; have I been laying open my character so 
candidly, ana setting forth thebieautiful pliability and con- 
tentedness of my disposition, all to so little purpose? Why 
I delight in a country life, when I am in the country. I am 
enchanted with its enployments and amusements, and I 
feel as if I could scarce like to live any where else. The 
recollections of London are pleasant, and I doubt not 
that when occasion calls me there again, I shall expe- 
rience the same delight in town pursuits as formerly; but 
assuredly I do feel completely happy here; every thing 
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seems congenial to my mind. 1 delight in the wild and 
inexhaustible variety of the scenery. I feel m;^ spirit ex- 
pand, as it were, amons the pathless mountains and in- 
terminable tracks of rock, and muir, and waste; and when 
my foot is on the hill and my gun is in my hand, free to 
roam at will and unrestricted, I can conceive nothing 
more exhilarating, more preg;nant with enjoyment. With- 
out doors all is healthful excitement and rational recrea- 
tion; within all is comfort and content: what more is 
wanting to happiness — what have we left at this moment 
to wish for? i es; the Highlands is the country of en- 
chantment— I know nothing more charming." 

"Always excepting London, or Lisbon, or Madrid, or 
Italy, or whatsoever city or country may be Mr. Tre- 
gham's residence for the time," said Isaoelle, laughing 
again; '*yoa forget dear London." 

**An, you wrong me— you misapprehend me totally, 
Miss Stewart; how can you be so medicious? I appeal 
to yourself now; you have seen London, you have lived 
in it, no doubt: did you not, I beg to ask you, feel some- 
thinff of a qualm, a regret, on first quitting that fascinat- 
ing place, even to return to your own Highlands, to such 
different scenes?" 

*'To tell the truth, Mr. Tresham, my experience of 
London was short and slight to give me any title to 
repl)^ to your question. Besides, remember 1 was re- 
turning home — ^to my father — to the scenes of my earliest 
happiness — of all my youthful attachments— so that I 
should be an interested witness on the occasion. But 
never shall I forget the delight I felt on awakening the 
first morning at Airdruthmore, after many years' ab- 
sence, during which I had been cooped up in a school, 
or a town, or in the comparative restraint of an English 
villa. I heard the birds singing — I thouffht that I could 
tell all my old friends by their note. The fragrance of 
the birch and honeysuckle was the same I had inhaled 
when a child,— the hum of the bees and the rush of the 
water were all familiar sounds; even the Highland ac- 
cents of old Grizzle, as she came to bid me gooa-morrow, 
were pleasant to me. — Aye, you may laugh, Mr. Tre- 
sham, but I declare even the smell of the peat-smoke 
was delightful to me." 

"O noil cannot laugh at that. Miss Stewart, for upon 
my honour I participate in the feeling. Still, I think there 
are some things you might miss a Bttle at first, even in 
this Arcadia. Books, for instance, and conversation — 
suitable companions— intellectual intercourse— which I 
suspect are all rare blessings in these latitudes." 
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"Ah!" replied Miss Stewart, with a suppreeeed sigh, 
"these are blanks, I confess, not readil;^ filled up. Books 
may be had — but sood conversation is less easily ob- 
tained. Yes, it had been my good fortune to enjo^ that 
enviable privilege in no common decree for some time 
previous to my quitting England; and when I discovered 
now limited my resources m that way were likely to be 
during the first winter at Airdruthmore, I dare not say 
that the foul fiend of ennui did not sometimes Hit in dim 
perspective before my eyes. 1 kept him at the stave's 
end, however, very successiully." 

** What, the winter passed off better than you antici- 
pated?" 

"It did, and the second better still." 

"Well, I am happy to hear it, though I can't quite 
comprehend how it could be. I should have thought it 
an evil likely to increase rather than diminish. Indeed 
I am somewhat at a loss to conceive what young ladies 
can do with themselves in the country, particularly in 
the short days and lonff nights of winter: unfortunately 
they cannot be much of Nimrods, nor can they be always 
working or reading." 

"Why trulv^ to gentlemen who require violent excite- 
ments, the thmg mav well be a mysterv. Cultivated 
society, and friends or one's own age ana tastes, would 
have been very desirable, certcnnly; and I did, it must be 
owned, pine a little for these enjoyments: but the mind 
by proper schooling becomes reconciled to necessary 
privations, and by degrees I learned to substitute plea- 
sures of a different sort from those I was deprived of, 
and to contrive occupations which could beguile even the 
tediousness of a winter's day. There are man)^ claims 
on the attention of the upper classes, if they will listen 
to them, in a remote place like this, to occum^ one's time 
and interest one's heart; then, besides our domestic du- 
ties, there are such things as music and drawing— these 
become valuable accomplishments in a lone glen." 

"Ah, music indeed!" said Tresham, "that is a re- 
source." 

"Music^ are you fond of music, Mr. Tresham?" said 
the old laird, who entering at this time with the rest of 
the comipaxiy from the dining-room, had come up to where 
they were sitting, and had heard the last few words. "If 
you are fond of a song, Belle there will be happy, I'm 
sure, to &rA anv one who can understand her favourite 
Italianos. Belle, my dear^ go to the piano, do." » 

Tresham was an enthusiast in masie; ana an excellent 
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natural taste had been iraproved and refined by hearing 
the best performers in the various countries he had vi- 
sited, as well as in the Enghsh metropolis. Well know- 
ing the usual proficiency ot* young lady performers, and 
anxious to maintain in his own breast the favourable im- 
pression already created there by his fair hostess, he 
remained in his seat; for he feared the possibility of a 
failure which might weaken or destroy the effect of a 
voice so harmonious in conversation; and he listened in 
no small uneasiness for the result. 

Miss Stewart, perhaps in order to pitch her voice, and 
prepare it for greater exertions, commenced her per- 
formance with a simple Scotch air. of few notes and 
small compass, but capable of considerable expression. 
But scarcely had she sun^r a few bars, than his inquietude 
began to abate; and, as the clear, plaintive, liquid notes 
swelled upon his ear, apprehension gave way to confi- 
dence, and uneasiness to delight; for he felt that not only 
was the songstress possessed of a rich and powerful 
voice, but of exquisite taste, cultivated by the best teach- 
ing. To the simple melody succeeded a more compli- 
cated and scientific piece, and next came an Italian air 
from a fashionable opera. In all these various perform- 
ances there was not the smallest affectation or pretence; 
the execution of each was precisely adapted to the cha- 
racter of the music; nor t^id there appear to be the least 
undue exertion in producing the appropriate effect: all 
was chaste and harmonious. 

Treehamwaspleased, delighted, astonished, entranced; 
at length, regardless of his infirmity, he rose from his 
chair, and making his way to the instrument, expressed 
his admiration in a strain which called somewhat of a 
blush into the young lady's cheek, for it convinced her 
that while the expressions were perfectly sincere, they 
proceeded from one who was in every way qualified to 
judge of the performance he commended. 

Many and reiterated were the young Ensrlishman's 
entreaties to be favoured with another, and yet another 
song; and Isabelle, delighted at having found a kindred 
taste, made no scruple of indulging him. Air afler air 
was suggested by the one and recollected by the other. 
At lengtn it was discovered that Tresham could sing a 
very tolerable second to many of Miss Stewart^s favour- 
ite pieces and duets, and in such pleasant pastime the 
evening wore on to a late hour. 

But; pleasures are like poppies spread!"— the sweetest 
joys must fade. The company began to yawn; the laird 



rang for eandletu the guests vetreated to their several 
chaiabers, and Tresbaoi limped awa>r, with the assist- 
ance of the laird and his servant, to his own aoartment* 
For two full hours he lav awake^ thinlung of tha extra- 
ordinary and unexpected perfections of Isabella Stewart, 
— then sunk to rest with the notes of her last air ringing. 
in his ears^reamt of syrens and mermaids with the 
face of his fair hostess— of Spanish women, whose black 
mantles opened to display her features— of Highland 
fflens and caves, where she was always to be found — 
tbouAht i^e was still sioffing some sweet jingliog air to. 
lull mm to sleep, and woke to hear the morning bell for 
breakfast ringing in reality. 

But while the iratrty to wluch we have introduced the 
reader are enjoying the comforts of repose, we shall 
take the opportuni^ to furnish him with some details 
which will make him better acquainted with those indi- 
viduals among them, who are principally coDcerned. in 
the events we nave undertaken to record. 



CHAPTER X. 



A. BIGBLAKD UJXD OF THE OLD SOBOOL AND A HAN OF LAW, 

BUT HOT OP BaCITV. 

Kind-hearted lairds in country muss 

The poor, who else were undone, 
. While lordQing^ spend their money worse, 
On lust and.pride in London. 

Will, sneaks a scrivener, an exceeding knave. 

John Stewaht, of Airdrathmore, succeeded to his far- 
ther and long eonseeutive line of progenitors, in the es- 
tate of whien he was at this time the proprietor and 
which had at one time been of for greater extent Pride, 
and a thoughtless unealculating hospitality, had in this 
case, as in many others in the Highlands of Scotland, 
first involved the family in debt, and had subsequently 
forced some of Mr. Stewart's *'forebears" to dispose of 
certain portions and pendicles of their estate, to some of 
their more prudent neighbours. When, therefore, the 

VOL. L p 
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£ resent laird, then about the age of thirty , served heir to 
is father, (as it is termed in Scottish lawj he found, or 
rather his man of business informed him, that the gross 
rental of the estate, extensive thoug^h it was in surface, 
did not quite amount to one thousand pounds a-year: and 
that, besides the public and other burthens, there existed 
ft mortgage on one part of the lands, amounting to five 
thousand pounds, leaving him, for actual expenditure 
and management, about six hundred a-vear; or, if he de- 
sired to see a gradual diminution of debt, in prudence, 
not more than from three to four hundred pounds; and 
to restrict himself to this lesser sum was the urgent ad- 
vice of this honest agent. 

The advice was sound, and well would it have been 
for the new laird of Airdruthmore, had he followed it. 
But it might seem that Highland lairds are of a breed 
very different from the rest of their countrymen; for, in- 
stead of the cautious sagacity and habitual prudence as- 
cribed to Scotchmen in general, this class of proprietors 
has too oflen evinced an inconsiderate recklessness of 
disposition in matters of economy; their hospitality is too 
oflen excessive and indiscriminate, and their expenses, 
with reference to their income, extravagant. The laird 
of Airdruthmore did not, unhappily, in these respects, 
differ from his neighbours. lenorant of business, a hater 
of accounts, and consequently the sure prey of a whole 
host of underlines, it was no wonder that debt, instead of 
being diminished, should suffer a rapid increase, and that 
at the close of three years, from the period of his succes- 
sion, he found himself involved ana embarrassed to an 
extent which his worthy agent found it difficult to pro- 
vide for. 

Unfortunately for the laird, about this time his friendly 
and honest agent died; and, still more unhappily, did he 
become acquainted with a certain W. S.* in Edmburgh, 
'yclept Thomas MacaskilJ, the brother of a coterminous 
proprietor, and a man whose character in his profession 
was hi least as notorious for acuteness and cunnipg, as 
for candour and integrity. It was remarked that Macas- 
kilPs clients uniformly hecame poor, while he, in public 
estimation at least, waXed prosperous and rich. 

"And whose fault's that?" would the laird remark, 
when this suspicious circumstance was urged, as a rea- 

m 

* These letters stand for « Writer to the Signet;*' one of a corpo* 
rate body of solidbm privileged exclmively to oct as agents in the 
Court of Sesakm, &c. in fidinbuigh. 
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jBonable cause for demurring upon employing him as an 
agent; "is Tom Macaskill to oe answerable for aU the 
fortunes that fools throw away? is he to iSnd them sense 
as well as money and law? or is he bound to keep his 
clients in countenance, by biding poor for their sakes." 

Unhappily, the laird did not prove the exception to the 
discouraging rule under which Mr. Thomas Macaskill's 
employers seemed to lie. At first, indeed, matters ap- 
peared to go on flourishingly; for the a^ent knew that 
there was upon the.property a considerable store of capi- 
tal oak and birch, and some fine old fir- wood, that was 
almost as good as cash. It was a resource as welcome 
as unexpected to Airdruthmore, who readily consented 
to avail himself of it, under the auspices of his friend the 
agent; and for «ome years afterwards, nothing was to be 
heard of but cutting, and lopping, and barking, and saw- 
mills going, and carting, and snipping; rafts of tim'ber 
foin^ down the Einort, and loads of bark carried ofl* to 
e shipped. . The manager who superintended all this 
work, was appointed bv the agent, and he found all the 
inferior operatives. As for sales, and account sales, 
these, as well as the proceeds, rested all with the agent 
himself, who, whenever the leurd inquired how matters 
were going on— a (][uestion he seldom put — was always 
prepared to shut his mouth with some tale of losses, and 
bad debts, and bankruptcies, and low prices. Neverthe- 
less Mr. Macaskill had generally tact enough to sweeten 
the pill, by a small advancet as he termed it, of money, 
swearing *'by saul and body!" (his customary assevera- 
tion) that it was more than he ever expected to see for 
the goods. 

Some of the laird's friends, who saw a little more, ''au 
dessous des cartes ^^^ than the honest gentleman himself, 
ventured, perhaps, with more zeal than discretion, to 
suggest the expediency, in common prudence, of making 
some examination into the extensive business which had 
for years being going on, and which had fallen so com- 

J)letely into the hands of the W. S. They even went so 
ar as to hint their suspicion of prices not being always 
so very low as that worthy gentleman's reports would 
make them out to be; that good old timber of large di- 
mensions, and capital oak-bark, were not only valuable, 
but very saleable articles in the hands of other people; 
and that both were, in (act, very fast disappearing fVom 
bank and brae^ without, as it seemed, producing anV cor- 
responding efiect upon the purse of their owner. Bui all 
their well-meant interference was thrown, away. . Air- 
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druthmore deteeted accounts, as we have already said, 
and the thought of encountering so formidable a concern 
was too alarming to be endured. Its very extent increas- 
ed his reluctance to grapple with it, and, void of all self- 
confidence, he prefer rea abandoning himself and his af- 
fairs to chance, rather than attempting an exertion he 
believed himself unfit for. Besides, Airdruthmore was 
too open and upright himself to suspect the faith of 
others, 
shake 
honest 

he's about, which is maybe more than I should do in his 
place. Lord knows what I should make of all these 
things, if he were to give up the management." 

"Which there is small chance of his doing, I'll be 
bound, while he knows he has such a gull to deal with," 
muttered one of the gentlemen, who had taken in hand 
to speak to the laird, as he turned on his heel, and re- 
solved thenceforward to venture no more on such ten- 
der ground. 

But wood and other resources, of a limited descrip- 
tion, at length began to run low, and Tom Macaskill 
had recommenced with his hints of financial difficulties, 
of want of ready cash, and of the absolute necessity of 
retrenchment. He had even ventured some obscure 
hints, rej^arding new sales or mortgages; when at the 
very period when the prospect was most threatening, 
the Clouds which lowered upon the horizon of the laird's 
aifairs, were for the time dispelled by an event which 
promised to him the most happy and beneficial conse- 
quences. 

During the lifetime of the late laird, it was thought 
expedient that the heir aj^parent of Aii;druthraore, 
should receive something of tne polish to be acquired by 
a foreign education, and for that purpose he passed 
some years at an English school. The advanta<»e de- 
rived from this measure, as well a& from a limitea tour 
on the Continent, and a short residence with some of his 
countrymen in Paris, was estimated by his worthy pa- 
rent in proportion to the pain which he felt at the ab- 
sence or his only son; although there were others ill-na- 
tured, or honest enough, to declare that they saw but 
little difibrence in the young man, and that little scarce- 
ly to his advantage; and who insisted that if his foreign 
travelling had not spoilt his frank Highland address, 
and kindly Highland heart, it was all, and the best that 
could be said. 
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• Be that as it may, the acquaintaDce he had formed with 
Sngiand was maintained by him aller his father's death. 
He oAen visited and spent a part of his time occasionally 
in that comitry; and it was in the course of a journey to 
Bath, that he chanced to render a service of some conse- 
quence to a widow lady and her two daughters, who were 
likewise travelling the road. The consequences of this 
adventure were, to a certain extent, exactly what might 
have been anticipated, — acquaintance, intimacv, esteem, 
and friendship— but thev went somewhat further than a 
sober calculator would have venturetf'to predict, for the 
next step was love* The black eyes of the youngest 
Miss Ma'rchmont penetrated the sensitive heart of^the 
Highland laird, whose handsome, manly, though not 
absolutely juvenile person, together with nis impertur- 
bable g:ood-humour, good sense, and generous disposi- 
tion, failed not to create a correspondmg impression on 
the fair object of his regard. Perhaps the circumstance 
of his riper years was neither an objection in the eyes of 
the lady, who was herself no longer within the pale of 
mere girlhood, nor in those of the mother, who no doubt 
was disposed to view him with less suspicion, as it was 
plain that he was no young fortune-hunter, allured by 
the hopes of wealth, and trusting to his own attractions 
for misleading the heart of a young and artless girl. 

Thus, when af\er due precaution, he did at length ven- 
ture to make known his pretensions in form, and throw 
himself and aU his possessions at the feet of her daughter, 
the mteresting confusion of that daughter gave no dis- 
couragement to his hopes, while the old lady assured him 
that should the inquiries, which as a mother she felt it 
her duty to institute regarding him. through her man of 
business, be satisfactorily answered, she should feel no 
scruples at entrusting so amiable and worthy a man 
with the happiness ana nroperty of her child. 

Little was the risk or receiving an unsatisfactory re- 
ply on such a subject, from Tom Macaskill. to whom 
the English solicitor in the first place appliea for infor- 
mation respecting the property and status of Mr. 
Stewart of Airdruthmore, m his own country. The. 
stream which flowing from Strath Einort and its tribu- 
taries, had for a long time supplied the coffers of the W. 
S., had of late been running inconveniently slack; what 
then could be more opportune, more unlooked for, than 
this sudden prospect of replenishment? A flaming ac- 
count was speedily returned of the extent and rental re-f 
sources of the property. As for the character of the 
p 2 
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man, the agent had only to refer the friends of the ladies 
to the voice of the whole countrjr, which would reply, as 
by acclamation, to his honour, his inteffrity, his amiable 
Qualities; and so forth, to say nothing oThis ancient line- 
age; which last, however, was indisputably proved by a 
freat genealogical tree, framed in carved ebony .which 
ung over the chimney in a parlour at Airdruthmore, 
the root of which was seen springinpf from the abdomen 
of the mighty Malcolm Keanmore himself 

It was enough — it was more than enough — it was 
Overwhelming. The laird was formally recognised by 
the mother as her future son-in-law, the young. lady had 
made up her mind long before. The settlements were 
duly extended; ten thousand pounds, the lady's fortune, 
was settled upon the younger children in tne hands of 
proper trustees, the life rent alone to be at the disposal 
of the laird or his lady, as either mi^ht survive, and to 
be considered in the light of a provision for the educa- 
tion and board of their children: and a jointure corre- 
sponding with the dower and the liberality of the hus- 
band, rather than with the income of his estate, was 
settled upon the lady—a vain provision which it was de- 
creed that she should never profit by. 

In the meantime, Mr. Macaskill did not neglect his 
own interest. Taking the moment when the worthy 
laird was entirely absorbed in the anticipation of his ap- 
proaching happiness, he represented to him the extreme 
difficulty ne found in providing for the accumulating in- 
terest of debt, not to speak or the money due to himself 
on balance of account, as could be clearly proved if he 
would but take the trouble to look over the accounts. 
He adverted to the expediency of bringing his affairs to 
some sort of settlement at so important a juncture; and 
for the purpose of promoting these objects, he suggested 
the expedient of making over in wadset^ redeemable in 
a limited number of years, a certain portion of his estate, 
an out-of-the-way and somewhat detached pendicle, a 
separate glen, to some one who should advance the sum 
required to set him entirely at ease— there was a friend 
of nis would eidvance the money, and msdce the redemp- 
tion easy— all he wanted was security and something 
like decent interest, for which he was content to take 
the rents of the wadset. Indeed, if he, the laird, should 
desire the thing, or should conceive his security or in- 
terest in the transaction to be in the least degree pro- 
moted by the use of his own (Mr. Macaskill's) name, he 
fthould not have the smallest objection to have it inserted 
f^l that of the lender, to whom he would then be answer- 
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able for all pecuniary arrangements; the laird mii^ht thus 
feel himself more in the hands of friends — it mi^ht re- 
move any scruple he might have at placing himself in 
the power, as it might seem, of a stranger. 

Even the good-natured laird, confiding and unsuspi- 
cious as he was, felt startled at this proposal, by which, 
if he complied with it, nearly one-third of his hereditary 
property would be little better than ahenated. The he- 
sitation was, however, but momentary. Occupied solely 
with his hymeneal arrangements, ana shrinkmg with a 
nervous horror from the idea ^ a set examination of 
long-winded accounts, he preferred a blind acquiescence, 
to disputing the statements of his agent. Hang it," 
@aid he, "alter all, Tom, Macaskill must know what he 
is about better than I can. He's a clever fellow, Tom. 

Aye, and an honest one, too, or " a qualm came over 

his soul at the doubt which some latent apprehension 
had mischievously conjured upf but the laird hated doubts, 
and could not endure a suspicion of the honesty he so 
stoutly upheld— far less CQuld he bear the idea of the in- 
vestigation which would be requisite to test it. So he 
whistled his care down the wind, signed the papers, 
married his wife, and brought her in triumph to the 
Highlands. 

And good reason had he for triumph. Mrs. Stewart 
was an admirable woman — ^highly principled, and amia- 
ble, as well as lady-like, and elegant. She made it a 
point not only to regulate her own tastes and habits by 
those of her husband, and to accommodate herself to her 
situation, but in every respect to consult their mutued 
interests, and, so far as might depend upon her, to re- 
medy rather than exaggerate the evils likely to result 
fVom his weaknesses, which she could not long be blind 
to. She was in truth an exemplary wife. But coming 
as she did from the abode of elegance and fashion, she 
could not fail of soon discovering, that the house which 
had sufficiently accommodated an old Highlander and 
his dame, or a bachelor laird, was but poorly calculated 
for the comfort of an English lady, accustomed to the 
comparative luxury of her own country. Additions were 
speedily made to the old tenement; furniture was pro- 
cured from Edinburgh or from London; the roads around 
the place were improved so as to admit of approaching 
it with safety in a carriage; and the lady herself under*- 
took the laymg out a portion of the ground about the 
doors. ^ 

These improvements entailed farther and heavy ex- 
penses. The agent was a^rain called upon for money— 
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advanced— grumbled— almost threatened, but still ad- 
vanced, though by mere driblets;— a system, which must 
soon have come to a stand still, but for a remarkable re- 
volution which about this time began to take place in 
the value of Highland property, anc which threw an- 
other, though but temporary gleam of prosperity over 
the prospects of the Airdrutnmore family. 

For many years previous to the change of which we 
speak, the chief produce of Highland estates was black 
cattle, which being bred in the mountainous districts of 
the North, were puroUased by dealers who came ibr 
that purpose to the annual fairs, and who drove them 
southward for the supply of the English market. But 
in process of time it came to be discovered that sheep 
were a stock which would thrive as well in the Northern 
hills and valleys^ as in the richer pastures of the more 
Southern counties, and which would yield far greater 
returns to the farmer as well as the proprietor, than the 
cattle in which they had hitherto dealt. 

The small black-faced, which succeeded the still more 
ancient white-faced breeds of Highland sheep, were not 
nearly so valuable either in woolor carcass, as those of 
the Cheviot hills; but crossed b^ the larger and finer 
southern breeds, they became improved iq size, and 
fleece, and were then found tp yield an infinitely more 
profitable return. By degrees the stream of southern 
skill, wealth, and industry, assumed a northward course; 
many sheep farmers of capital andexperience took farms 
in the Highland counties, at rents which were never 
heard of nor dreamt of before, stocked them with supe- 
rior animals, and proved by success, that the value of 
Highland estates had hitherto been greatly underrated. 
So great was jn some instances the rise and value occa- 
sioned by this change of system, that there are instances 
on record, of farms, originally under black cattle, bring- 
ing six, eight, and even ten times their former rent when 
let as sheep walks.* 

The Airdruthmore estate, among others, felt this fa- 
vourable change, although the effect upon it was greatly 
less considerable than might have been the case had it 
been judiciously and honestly managed. The farms, 
which remmned unaffected by the wadset, were let under 

* Instances could be adduced of Highland properties, which 
fifty years ago were worth but dOOI. a year, and which have since 
the change arisen to a rental of 7,000{. A re-ac|ion to a certain ex- 
tant has taken place sifice war pcicet have ceased, but the perma- 
nent rise is stUl enonnoua. 
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the all-powerful influence of the agent, Mr. Tom Macae- 
kill, who, as some did not scruple to insinuate, with mo- 
tives by no means disinterested, let them upon lon^ leases 
to persons who paid -scarce half* their value of rent for 
them. There were various and abundant excuses lor 
this unlucky singularity, whenever it was remarked;— 
poor hill generafly, all over the farm— loo much loch and 
rock upon it, and little good grass on any part of it — in- 
different wintering for Iwgs* — unwholesome spots in the 
best pasturage, <£c. dbc. dbc; so that on the whole, in- 
stead of a rise of full three thousand a year, as some as- 
serted there should have been, the laird was elad to find 
the rental of the land which still remained in nis posses- 
sion, increased to fifteen hundred pounds a year. 

It is true, that some debt had accumulated — the laird 
did not suppose it could be much — for a va^ue idea was 
all he had about the matter; but then, he lived in peace 
and plenty, and was a happy husband, and the fatner of 
a son and a daughter, born at an interval of ^vt years. 
Alas! the season of affliction was fast approaching — yea, 
it had already arrived. Ei^ht years after his marriage, 
his wife, when near the period of her third confinement, 
— by one of those painful casualties which seem like the 
random shots of fate— although each arrow flies as sure- 
ly to its destined mark, as those which are more palpably 
launched bjr the decree of Providence — in the course of 
her domestic duties fell and injured herself so severely, 
that she was carried insensible to bed. A premature labour 
was the consequence. In those days medical assistance 
was ill to be had in the Highlands, and often indifferent 
when obtained. The "wise woman," who lived at a tomi 
some three miles distant, made her appearance as fast as 
horse and pillion could carry her to the place. But her 
skill was as vain as the prayers and the tears of those 
around the bed of sorrow; and after two days of intense 
suffering, the laird became the father of a female infant, 
and a widower, nearly at the same moment. 

The heart of Airdruthmore was as warm arid affec- 
tionate, as his mind was open and honourable. The 
paroxysm of anguish with which he clasped to his breast 
the cold remains of her who had been m truth his best 
beloved, the sweetner of his \il^e — the partner of his joys 
and. his sorrows, was formidable, ana powerful as the 
frame which, for a time, it prostrated; and not one of the 
domestics dared to approach him, until his widowed sifl^ 
ter, who had accepted an asylum in his house, brought 
the new born infant, and with the teara and the aocents 
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of deep grief, besought her brother to summon up his 
resolution, and exert himself for the sake of the babe 
which his dear wife had left him. The gesture with 
which at first he repelled this well-meant appeal, was stern 
and appalling— but it was a mood uncongenial to his 
mind, and could not last. The tears of tne miserable 
widower fell upon the face of his child. "Well, well," 
lie said, in broken words — "take it away — take care of 
the poor thing. I'll do my duty; but leave me — let me 
alone, e'en now. I cannot leave her yet. O God! she'll 
no' be long with me^ even thus!" Another fearful burst 
of grief convulsed his frame, and he once more fell upon 
the body. 

The "hewildered attendants, in their perplexity, did 
just the best thing they could have done — they left him 
to himself; — the first heavjr gust of passion exhausted it- 
self, and in two hours the forlorn widower left the cham- 
ber of death, and gave place to those whose dut^ it was 
to repair thither. Long and heavily did he feel this blow; 
and though his constitutional eguanimity of temper and 
naturally excellent spirits assisted him greatly in at 
length recovering from its effects, he never showed the 
smallest disposition to form a second union. Mrs. Mac- 
donald, his widowed sister, who was with him at the 
death of his wife, from that time forward took up her 
abode at Airdruthmore, and superintended the domestic 
establishment. 

A little after the sad event we have recorded, the laird 
received a very aftectionate letter of condolence from 
Mrs. Ponsonby, the sister of his deceased wife, who had 
married an English gentleman of fortune shortly after 
his own marriage. In this letter, after expressing her 
sincere grief for their mutual loss, Mrs. Ponsonby en- 
treated that she might be permitted to stand godmother 
to the infant, whom she should, if her brother-in-law 
would consent, hold herself bound to look upon, and edu- 
cute as a real daughter; assuring him, that the perform- 
ance of suoh a duty would be a real consolation to her 
for the loss of a beloved sister. A suitable reply was re- 
turned to this affectionate and friendly proposal; but the 
laird, who had by that time taken greatly to the infant, 
could not bring himself to part with it then. Her native 
air, he said, would best confirm her constitution, and he 
did not wish that his dauffhter should be brought up in 
ignorance of her home and of her parent: but when the 
season for regular instruction should arrive, he should 
then with gratitude avail himself of his sister-in-law's 
kiodae«i; ftod intrust bia Uttte Isabdle to her care. 
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Time passed on, and further afflictions awaited the 
laird of Airdruthmore. His eldest daughter, a fine young 
creature seven vears of age, wcu9 attacked by the natu- 
ral small-pox, which at that time, previous to the gene- 
ral introduction of vaccination, was the scourge of the 
Highlands: an unfortunate cold, caught when she had 
already been pronounced out of danger, threw her into a 
decline, and ajfler languishing for some months, she was 
laid in the grave by her unhappy father, whose scarcely 
healed wounds were thus again torn open. 

The little Isabelle was more fortunate: she took the 
distemper, but in so mild a manner as scarcely to be con- 
fined by its effects; and afler a week's slight indisposition,^ 
escaped without mark or trace of that fell destroyer of 
beauty. Af\er the loss of her sister, the little creature 
became doubly dear to its father, and it was only in con- 
sequence of the earnest remonstrances of his sister, a 
sensible woman, and of the representations of some other 
judicious friends, that when she had attained the age of 
eleven years, he was at length prevailed on to comply 
with the repeated and urgent entreaty of his sister-in- 
law, and permit his daughter to leceive the benefit of a 
more liberal education than the glens or the towns of the 
Highlands could at that time supply. 

A visit from Mrs. Ponsonby herself, accompanied by 
her husband and one of their daughters, a very amiable 
and accomplished girl of sixteen, was probably the cir- 
cumstance which overcame his lingering reluctance, 
and decided his mind on this interesting subject. . Air- 
druthmore, with all his simplicity, had enough of tact 
and good sense to discover at a glance the immeasurable 
distance which existed between the elegant English girl, 
well-bred and accomplished— gentle, modest, and retir- 
ing, yet neither abashed nor confused in company, — and 
the coarse, awkward, gawky or hoydenish lasses, ill 
taught and worse bred, who occasionally accompanied 
their mothers on a forenoon visit, or the more trymg or- 
deal of a formal company dinner at Airdruthmore. 

"No — my Isabelle must not be like these. Take her, 
my dear sister; it would be selfish and wicked in me to 
prefer my own gratification to her good. Take her, and 
make her such as your own sweet Lucy. — But, O! it's ill 
we'll do without her, dear child!— What will I do when I 
miss her biythe little voice sindng in the morning like 
any skylark, and the patter of her light feet alon^ the 
passage, to call papa from his room;— and when 111 not 



see her bo 
ed mother 



nny face and sweet dark een, so like her bless- 
's, dancing up to kiss me when I come in to my 
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breakfast! They'll be dull days in Airdruthmore till 
she'll come back-— but this is all very wrong in me, my 
dear sister; so I pray you forj^ve me, and take Isabelle 
along with you." 

And Isabelle did go, and shared the heart and the ma- 
ternal care of Mrs. Ponsonby with her own daughters. 
The same masters taught the girls; the same governess 
watched over them; and the same valuable results fol- 
lowed these judicious exertions: for Isabelle kept pace 
with her graceful and accomplished cousins, and Mrs. 
Ponsonbvnad the delight of restoring to her brother-in- 
law his aaughter, who from a happy joyous child, with 
radiant eyes and sunny smile, had grown up into a lovely 
and elegant young woman. 

The affairs of the laird, meanwhile, under the manage- 
ment of his friend Tom Macaskill, proceeded in, just such 
a course as the reader, from what he has seen of that 

fentleman's integrity, might naturally anticipate. The 
ebt already incurred experienced an annual increase, 
until it assumed a size so formidable as utterly to con- 
fbundvthe worthy man. He therefore took the part of 
closing his eyes, ears, and understanding, entirely to the 
disagreeable subject, resolving to leave every thing to 
his friend Tom, with some indefinite idea that the said 
Tom would find some royal method of arranging mat- 
ters, and providing for every possible difficulty and con- 
tingency, as had hitherto been done; and in this supposi- 
tion the laird was nearer the truth than he had any good 
grounds for imagining^ or than the reader can have the 
means of comprehending, until we let him into the se- 
cret. The fact was^ that the worthy W. S., who had 
made the laird his milch-cow for so long, and who, when 
he had sucked him dry, would not have scrupled to let 
the worthless carcass shifl for itself, had his own private 
reasons far bolstering up his credit and his estate a little 
longer. This must be explained. 

A little previous to the period at which our retrospect 
of the laird's history has arrived, a new character of 
some importance to the drama, had made his appearance 
upon the stage. This was no other than Mr. Roderick 
Macaskill, son and heir of the old idiot of Bally tuUy. 
and nephew to the W. S. who exercised so important 
an influence over the Airdruthmore concerns. Mr. 
Macaskill, of Ballytully, was a Highlander of the old 
school . but by no means of its best class. His hospitality, 
when be was hospitable, was indiscriminate, injudicious, 
and extravagant. The popularitv he aimed at was 
with the lowest orders, amonK whom, ai cock of the 
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roost, he was infinitely more at home than amon^ his 
equals in rank and fortune, and with whom he was ever 
ready to join in riot and low debauchery. Deeply pre- 
judiced and narrow-minded, he scouted all improvement 
either of intellect or property^ and the house of Bally- 
tuUy. as well as the rest of nis estate, exhibited a true 
picture of its landlord's mind. It was ruinous, soualid, 
disffusting, comfortless. As to the property of Bally- 
tully. it became involved, no one knew how^ and least of 
all the laird; for there was no discovermg how his 
money went. He had neither state nor finery of any 
sort, neither comfort at home nor respect abroad, to 
show for it; but go it did, faster and faster, until his dif- 
ficulties increased so much that he took the alarm in 
good earnest, and from a reckless spendthrifl he all at 
once became niggardly miser, who withdrew from every 
sort of communication with his neighbours and former 
associates. Perhaps thtf reader may incline to the opi- 
nion of certain shrewd neighbours, who conceived the fact 
of his brother, the worthy Tom Macaskill, being his 
dder, or agent, was quite sufficient to account for the 
embarrassment of his affairs. Still, when he did take the 
prudent part, and seemed to be saving with might and 
main for several years before his death, it was |E:eneral]y 
believed that his pecuniary d ifiiculties must have in a great 
measure been relieved, and his estate disburthened. 

It was not unfler the directions or example of such a 
father and such an uncle, that a youth, at best of question- 
able dispositions, was likely to improve. Roderick Macas- 
kill, neglected in his childhood, and suffered in his youth to 
run riot with the low and dissolute frequenters of his fa- 
ther's house, grew up not much in the fear of either God 
or man. He could play at shinty, or football, catch a trout, 
spear a salmon, shoot a muir-fowl, swear and curse in Gae- 
lic, and toss off a glass of whisky, with any lad or loon in 
the place; but as for the adventitious accomplishments of 
reading and writing, not to speak of the more recondite 
branches of literature, which some parents deem it fit 
their children should be made acquainted with, Rory 
Macaskill had but little turn for. or knowledge of them; 
and had it not been for his uncle Tom , he might have lived, 
flourished, and gone down to the grave of liis fathers, in 
the most blessed ignorance oi' all mental improvement: 
almost without the simple, though useful, gratification of 
signing his own name. But uncle Tom, not being him- 
self a marrying man. Vras probably of opinion that the 
heir apparent of all the Macaskills might as well be inr 
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•tructed in the mysteries of speakiDg, reading, and writ- 
ing his vernacular ianffoage with sufficient accuracy to 
pass muster among the class of Highland lairds, with 
whom it would be, probably, his fate to associate. Per- 
chance, in the shrewd cunning of the lad, he perceived 
Bometmng congenial; something indicative of future ex- 
altation and worldly prosperity, which he conceived 
might be made available to his own special advantage 
and comfort. For the W. S., like many another hard- 
fagging man, looked forward to days of ease and eni'oy- 
ment, when the weightv concerns which he had so 
long sustained might be devolved, in part at least, upon 
the shoulders of some worthy coadjutor. If these ex- 
pectations regarded his nephew, he miscalculated for 
once; for though the hopeful youth, under suitable in- 
struction, and through means of a ready enough wit, 
did contrive to pick up, along with some useful learn- 
ing, no trifling portion of the crooked i^olicy which the 
experienced W . S. endeavoured to instil into his mind, 
lie betrayed an utter want of that patient, steady per- 
severance, that humble and pliant spirit of endurance, 
which are so essential in the pursuit of wealth, especial- 
ly when aimed at by such means as the worthy agent 
was accustomed to make use of. 

Afler a vain attempt to make his nephew of service 
in his own way, Mr. Thomas Macaskill submitted, how- 
ever ungraciously, to the desire of the young man him- 
self, supported by his father's wish, that he snould enter 
a fencibfe regiment where his family interest mi^ht se- 
cure him promotion. Accordingly, upon furnishing a 
certain number of men, as was then the ))ractice, Mr. 
Koderick Macaskill received a commission in the Gor- 
don fencibles, with which corps he did duty for some 
vears at Gibraltar and in Ireland. It was whispered, 
however, that the lieutenant was neither a favourite 
with his commanding officer, nor with the mess. Whether 
it was from this or some other cause is uncertain, but 
the fact was. that when the regiment was ordered- to 
the Helder, be Quitted it and retired upon half-pay to 
Scotland. His rather having by this time become a 
morose recluse, but little comfort was to be found in his 
home at Bally tuUv, while on the'other hand, the habits 
of his.imcle in Edinburgh were by no means so conge- 
nial to his own, as to mduce the eay lieutenant to re- 
mdjn with him oflener or longer than prudence or de- 
corum might require. LieutensCht Macaskill, neverthe- 
less, was not without his private pursuits aind corapa- 
moog. Xhe latter principally consisted' of a set of 
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dissolute rakes, bucks, bloods, and bullies of desperatie 
fbrtuDes— birds of prey, who gained a precarious exist- 
ence b^ plucking all the unlucky pigeons whom chanee 
throw in their way. His pursuits were worthy of such 
society;^— drinking, ^rambling, and debauchery of every 
species. In these did the young man spend his time, his 
health, his own money, and every shilling he could 
flNqueeze out of his miserly father, or coax out of his i>o- 
Utic uncle, who in spite of his disappointment^ entertain- 
ed for him a regard scarcely to be accounted for in a man 
of such selfish feelings and nabits. 

There were few oT Mr. Thomas MacaskilPs actions, 
as we have hinted before, which might not be traced to 
a selfish motive. He loved his nephew, it is true, but so 
far was this affection from binding him to his own pecu- 
liar interests, that his brain was husv with a scheme of 
turning this very affection to his own benefit. It is a trite 
observation, that worldly and cautious men oflen become 
victims of the very errors which the/ have condemned 
in others; and the avoklance of which has for a long 
time been the cause^ of their prosperity. The patient 
and wily cunning^ the persevering industry and insuper- 
able prudence of Macaskili had oeen the instruments, * 
however unworthily applied, by which he had in the 
course of many years secured a very considerable for- 
tune — some said a large one. But that the thirst of gain 
increases by gratification is a fact to which every age 
and nation nas borne testimony; and our W. S. with all 
his prudence, was by no means doomed to form any ex- 
ception to the rule. 

In the course of his business, tempting bargains fre- 
quently cast up, and, forgetting the mere agents Macas- 
kili saw no good reason why he should not make himself 
principal on such occasions, and reap the profit as well 
as another. A recurrence of transactions savouring of 
the merchant rather than the writer, involved him al- 
most insensibly in extensive speculations in produce of 
various kinds. Wood, bark, kelp, corn, wool, and even 
live stock occasionally. By degrees his concerns became 
complicated— opposing interests embarrassed him. Some 
of his speculations failed; of his bargains some turned 
out dead losses; others, which with due attention might 
have turned out well, became unprofitable from unavoid- 
able neglect. 

The consequences of these miscarriages which could 
not always be concealed, were more serious even thah 
the losses themselves. Men of business, in their oautious 
way, hinted obscurely at the sonifl whkh had been thus 
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imprudently thrown awav. Bills with his name to a lar^e 
amount were understood to be afloat, and the banks b«- 

fan to look shy upon them, as well as upon the W. S. 
iraself. Tradesmen with long unpaid accounts becam^t 
anxious for a settlement, and a multitude of those minor 
symptoms of labouring circumstances — "straws that 
snow which way the wind sets" — were remarked by 
those who watch the ffeneral course of business in the 
metropolis of Scotland. 

Still Mr. Macaskill was known to have large posses- 
sions. The amount of wadsetts, mortgages, and pur- 
chases of land, registered in his own name was very 
great, and people believed that whatever his temi)orary 
embarrassments might be, he must cut up well in the 
end. However that might be, the object of their specu- 
lations appeared to have resolved on fortifying his credit 
by every means in his power, and on providmg against 
any storm that might blow. 

The estate of Bally tully was probably more absolutely 
in his hands than in those of the old and miserly laird his 
brother. The lands were contiguous to those of his 
friend and client, the laird of Airdruthmore— a noble pro- 
perty they would make toffeiher. Young Stewart had 
embraced a hazardous profession: a casualty — the lapse 
of a single life, would throw the whole into the lap of 
Miss Isabelle — and then his own wadsett — whewl—it 
would be a glorious estat.e. At all events, the girl had 
ten thousand pounds. "And bi my saul and Dody," would 
the good W. S., warming with the subject, break out to 
himself, in his secret chambers, "that's no bad plaister 
to salve a consumptive estate wi'. That fellow Rode- 
rick might hae it, Pm sure, for the seeking; and have it 
he shall, or my name's no Tom Macaskill! 'Odd, it may 
patch me up mysel' yet. There's that purchase o' the 
Kirk Sonachan property, that I was harled into by that 
stupit ideot Mac Kechny— De'il hae me. but it smells 
more o' a' knave's plisky than afule's blunder; but I'll 
be upsides wi' him yet. Then there's that d— d kelp af- 
fair m Skye and Uist; and Strathspey wood they sav 
will be doon. Bi saul and body. I may need the hale oh 
yet. Aye! aye! Rory must get the lass, and let me alone 
to get the suler!" 

Thus mused, and thus resolved the worthy Tom Ma- 
caskill, into whose private thoughts we have thus given 
a closer peep, perhaps, than strict prudence might war- 
rant: but trusting to the discretion of our readers, we 
shall proceed with our story. 

In conformity with this deep-laid plan, Lieutenant Mst- 
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caskill, with due introductions and a suitable i>aneg3rr]e, 
was formally introduced by his uncle at Airdruthmore. 
The worthy old laird was not less astonished than de- 
lighted to nnd the son of his churlii^ neighbour, the rude 
cub whom he remembered little better than a coarse, 
ungainly blackguard, metamorphosed into a gay young 
man, with a military air, and a dash of modest assurance 
— the only tokens of his late profession, besides his half- 
pay, by the way, which the lieutenant retained. This air 
of assumption the honest laird was willing to ascribe to 
the ease of a man who knew the world; and as he read 
the praises of the nephew in the letters of the uncle, his 
good sense was for a moment startled, and he almost 
marvelled at the change. But, thought he, with Burns-*- 

"Afttimes a ragged cowt's been known 
To make a noble aiver." 

'"The deuce is in it, if Tom does not know his own ne- 
phew—and he's too discreet to recommend an arrogant 
coxcomb to the attention of a sober decent family like 
mine, surely." 

The simplicity of the laird of Airdruthmore, like that 
of **My uncle Toby," had nothing in it of weakness or of 
folly. It sprung from genuine g<MMlness of heart, and a 
confidence in the sincerity of others, grounded upon his 
own integrity of purpose. It was doubtless increased by 
a disuetude from the world and its ways, and by an indo- 
lence of temperament which revolted from the trouble of 
scrutiny, and disposed him to rely upon the assurances 
of others without sufficient inquiry into their motives. 

The lieutenant, well primed by his uncle^ was pre- 
pared to meet his man, and the art with which he con- 
cealed his evil propensities, and brought forward into 
view the specious points of his character, would have 
elicited praise from that relative himself. The old gen- 
tleman was charmed}— the more so probably that he nad 
been so pleasantly disappointed in the character of his 
guest, and young iBcdlytully became a frequent and wel- 
come inmate at Airdruthmore. 

But the dissolute habits in which Lieutenant Meusas* 
kill delighted, though concealed, were far from being 
abandoned. The vicinity of his fkther's house afford^ 
ample means of gratification,~-^f a low BSiA degrading 
character indeed,-*^but the lieutenant had parental ei- 
ample to plead for laxity of taste a^ well as of principle, 
and be soon became the leader and booo eompanioD of a 
set of reprobates, outcasts from reputable sodiety ^ tfr 
men who bad never feaad enlyaiioa into it, 
a 2 
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and cattle-merchants of desperate fortunes, excisemen 
and smugglers, broken or breaking farmers, and profli- 
gates of all descriptions, flocked to the change-houses in 
the neighbourhood of Bally tuUv, to taste of the young 
laird's hospitality, and to contribute their share of ser- 
vile flattery in return. It was even whispered by some 
that a still more dangerods and criminal connexion ex- 
isted between him and certain individuals of the crew, 
but the very persons who dared to breathe so scanda- 
lous a report disclaimed all belief in it. The sphere in 
which it was circulated was too remote to give it publi- 
city in creditable society, and neither the report itself 
nor any part of the secret history of the voung laird ever 
reached the family at Airdruthmore, whose very habits 
prevented them from being assailed with such gossip. 

In course of time, the old laird of Ballytully died, and 
his worthy son succeeded to his property,— whatever 
that might amount to,— for the whole nature of the suc- 
cession was preserved a solemn secret in the bosoms of 
the uncle and the nephew themselves. The house of 
Ballytully was, however repaired, the positive nuisan- 
ces removed from about the doors, and some little atten- 
tion was bestowed upon the bit of rough pasture about 
them. The cows, calves, and poultry excluded by a 
rough paling from their ancient haunt under the win- 
dows, and a new road cut and roughly gravelled wound 
its way up to the entrance and round a circle which in 
time was intended to be converted into green turf 
There was, however, a lazy indolence in the progress 
of these attempts at improvement, an imperfection in 
the execution, a stoppinff short in the middle, which ar- 
gued little in favour ofthe spirit by which they were 
conducted. 

In truth i the new laird was seldom at home, and when 
he was, his companions and intimates j it was said, were 
not such as to add to its respectability. The greater 
)ortion of his time was spent at Airdruthmore, where 
le had contrived to ingratiate himself so much with the 
aird as td be always a welcome guest. There is a spe- 
cies of regulated contact into which characters essential- 
ly dissimilar may often be brought, without the smallest 
interruption of harmony; in which, as in certain chemi- 
cal compounds, the adverse substances, bein^ but im- 
perfectly mingled together, remain in a tranquil repose, 
which would speedily be disturbed were the union to be- 
come more close and intimate. It was thus with the 
laird of Airdruthmore and his friend BallytuHy; they 
hved much together, but it was i^ no means in a state 
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of unlimited intimacy, for one of the pertie«, at least, 
wa» fblly conscious of the prudence of reserve. T-here 
were few possessed of more intuitive tact in choosing 
their ground, and avoiding unnecessary hazards, than 
Lieutenant Macaskill, and he quickly perceived how 
important to his objects it would be to avoid all offence 
affainst/the warm and generous feelings of the laird; 
wnile on his part, Airdruthmore could discover httle in 
the lieutenant's character or conduct to reprehend or 
even to regret, beyond a certain degree of iMrusgueiie — 
a want of refinement which he was content to lay to the 
score of rugged honesty and the sterling worth of ^ na- 
tive Highlander, that scorned the artificial polish of an 
age perhaps too much refined. 

The first occasion on which the laird of Ball)rtully met 
with the daughter of his friend was during a visit which 
sh.^ made while yet a girL living in England with her 
aunt, to her father in the Highlands. It is probable that 
even at this early period the designs of the uncle had 
been conceived, but it was nor until a subsequent period 
that Mr. Thomas Macaskill saw fit to break the ice and 
the subject to his friend and client by a distant hint. It 
was received as a good-enough sort of joke by the honest 
laird, but although the wily vV. S. took special care to 
abstain from any thing which could be seriously laid hold 
of, it delighted him to observe, as he thought, that the 
suggestion was by no means lost upon its object, — that 
the arrow had hit its mark, and that though little was 
said upon the occasion, the old gentleman evinced no 
disposition adverse to the matter ne had in view. 

The effect thus produced was maintained by a suc- 
cessive variety of sly insinuations^-the advantages to be 
contemplated from such a union were artfully touched 
upon, and no opportunity was neglected for impressing 
upon the mind of Airdruthmore not only the expediency, 
but the obvious propriety of a connexion so appropriate 
between such near neighbours; and this was always 
done in a way which was calculated to work insensibly, 
and as it were by inference, rather than by any direct 
allusion to the subject. 

There was, in iact, great cause for apprehension and 
very cogent reasons for acting cautiously; for assuredly, 
when ^e object of his friend did dawn upon the laird, he 
was somewhat startled. He probably called to mind the 

gsculiar. and ndt very reputable, character of the late 
allytully; but he speedily released his mind from the 
unwonted effort of attempting to judge for itself in the 
teeth of his prime coonsellori or his recorded opinion, a 
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fipeclee of treason; for which he felt the more eooscienee 
stricken, that he neither dared to acknowledge nor apo- 
logize for it in the aggrieved quarter; and the customary 
unction of reliance on the wisdom of his friend and agent, 
was once more applied to his wounded soul. ''It'sno^ 
lust the thing I like somehow," muttered he to himself, 
'^*and yet 1 have nothing to say against the lad; and Tom 
Macaskill would never hint at such a matter with one of 




ther's veins, if she were living— and, the Macaskills of 
Ballytully were one of the oldest families of the name, 
and the lad himself is a generous, frank, free-hearted 
Highlander— a fine honourable fellow, no doubt — a good 
soldier too, thev say; and where is there a prettier man 
to be seen in a hundred; and the estate's no' a bad one— 
the late man dipt it a little, it's said; but then it's all in 
Tom Macaskilf's hands, and he's a warm fellow— he 
won't let the old acres go flying, I'll warrant, nor yet let 
the roof-tree fall for want of propping. Faith, Isabella 
miffht do worse. I have no great fancy for your great 
lords and lairds from the souths with proud hearts and 
empty purses, or what's worse, worldly heads and cold 
hearts; and it's seldom the better ones come our way. I 
would rather have Belle set down with an honest warm- 
hearted lad, near myself, and in her own country, where 
I might get a Ipok of her as oflen as I liked in mv old 
age, and dandle my grandchildren on my knee, ana aye 




Belle's money misht make it big enough. 
Faith, if Belle liked the lad, I don't see why I should ob- 



ject;— not a prime scholar, perhaps;— but where's the 
good of too much learning in a Highland glen? And look 
at your French literati— what good have they done? 
turned the country upside down;— no, no, Roderick Ma- 
caskill has nothing of lacobin or democrat about him— 
he's a loyal subj.ect and an honest man. Upon my faith, 
Belle might §o farther and fare worse. But what non- 
sense all this IS, after all: she's but a child yet: it's far too 
soon to think of such matters, and it's herself must be 
the judge whether she can like him or no. I'll have no 
pressing— no forcing— she shall just judge for herself." 

Such and such like were the honest laird's cogitations, 
the workings of a mind anxious to act for the oest, yet 
iiQC<»wciouierfy, perhaps, influenced by mi«a>Iaced confi- 
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deuce and by the fatal indolence which was its besetting 
ftuit: an indolence whichtoo oflenrcounteractedali rieht 
feeling^, and turned to evil that single heartedness which 
w^ one of its owner's most amiable qualities. As for 
the bold lieuteniant, little did he care about the lady; the 
solid advantages of the connexion were what swayed 
his mind. But no sooner had the daughter of Airdruth- 
more made her appearance on her return from England, 
to occupy her fittmg place in her father's house, radiant 
in all the charms of feminine loveliness, than another 
motive was added to his anxiety for the connexion; for 
all of passion which a mind like his could feel, was excited 
to the highest pitch by the sight of so much beauty. 

And well inoeed might the laird of Bally tuUy be con- 
tented with his promised desliny; for assuredly it would 
have been no easy matter to discover in any one daugh- 
ter of Eve a more attractive combination of bodi(y and 
mental perfections, than were united in the person of 
Isabelle Stewart. At the period in question she was 
scarcely nineteen; a time when the female form has usu- 
ally attained that rich and rounded contour which is the 
perfection of beautv^ without losing aught of the nymph- 
hkc slenderness which is so indispensable to grace. In 
stature she scarcely rose above the middle height; but 
the just proportions of her form, and the swan-Eke rise 
of her beautiful neck^ lent to her person an air of Tofti- 
ness and majesty, which height alone would never have 
bestowed. 

Her features and complexion were those of her mo- 
ther. Eyes of so dark ana rich ahazle, fringed with such 
long silken lashes, as to cheat the beholders into the be- 
lieftha* they were black, beamed softly and timidly from 
under arches of their own hue. Above these rose a 
brow, open, calm, and dazzlin^ly white, in happy con- 
trast to the rich tints of her polished cheek, where *'the 
pure and eloquent blood'' played with a varying current 
at every change of feeling. These, and the dark pro- 
fusion of chesnut hair which clustered in glossy ringlets 
about her neck and forehead, belonged to the decided 
brunette. 

It was in the frank, joyous, sunny smile that irradiated 
her countenance when she spoke, that the likeness and 
expression of her father was chiefly to be recosnised. A 
severe critic might possibly have been disposed to blame 
the size of her mouth; but the beauty of its ripe and well 
formed lips, no less than the rows of pearly teeth which 
their smile disclosed, would have disarmed his censure, 
while they offered an undeniable pledge for the good-hu- 
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moor and kind-heariedneseof theirpossessor. The cha- 
racter and disposition of Isabelle Stewart did in truth 
shine forth conspicuously and irrepressibly in her counr 
tenance and deportment. To an innate delicacy of sen- 
timent, and a nice sense of propriety, she united a firm- 
ness of mind, a soundness of judgment, and a quick 
intuitive perceptiou of right and wrong, which, whil» it 
derogated in no decree from true feminine gentleness, 
imparted to her conduct a dignified correctness rarely to 
be met with in one so young. Yet it was a dignity im- 
measurably removed from any shade of prudery or 
harshness; on the contrary, there was a mild and winning 
courtesy in her demeanour, and in the silver tones of her 
voice, which exerted an irresistible influence over those 
whom she addressed. She moved with the elastic, huov- 
ant, and almost bounding step oi' a mind happy in itself, 
and at peace with ail around her. Blessings irom y oun^ 
and old followed her light and graceful form, as it passed 
along on errands of charity and beneficence to the poor 
and distressed around her; and the old laird her father 
was used to declare, that he could tell the sound of his 
Isabelle's footsteps among a thousand, for that they went 
to his very heart, like the voice of joyful tidings. Such 
as we have ihiatiy atteronted to sketch her was Isabelle 
^teiyartat the period or which we are now speaking; 
and if we have been at all successful in our description, 
the reader will scarcely wonder that lieutenant Macas- 
kill should desire, as far as in him lay, to expedite the 
fulfilment of that arrangement which had for its object 
his onion with so admirable a person. 



CHAPTER XL 

AIRnRirrHMORE — FIRST WHISPERINGS OP LOVG. 

The melodies of air and earth; 

The hues of mountain wood and sky; 
And loneliness more sweet than mirth, 

That leads the mind to musings high«- 
Give to the sweet enthusiast's face 
The charm of mdre than mortal grace. 

Such then, as wc have endeavoured to describe them 
ia the concluding chapter of our last voinme, was the ftt- 
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mily party in which Henry Tresham found himself re- 
ceived with a true hearty Highland welcome. The very 
next morning saw him fairly domiciliated among the in- 
mates of Airdruthmore, and marvellously reconciled to 
his fate. The weakness of his ankle prevented any at- 
tempt at leaving the house or even tlie floor to whicn he 
was conflned. But it did not hinder him from mingling 
with the family, enjoy ing the hearty **cracA-«" of the old 
laird, and the music both of his daughter ^s tongue and 
finger. We have seen that he had discovered her voice 
to be as magically sweet in song as in conversation^ and 
he soon became aware that her performance on ))iano- 
forte and harp was sucIk as left him little to regret in the 
absence of the first proficients in those instruments. He 
was astonished at the brilliance of her execution, and 
mentally acknowledged that though the strains of Mara 
might be richer, the tones of Gracini more deep and 
full, and the notes of Billinsrton more flexible, they pos" 
sessed not, to his taste, the melting pathos of Isabelle 
Stewart's voice, especially when exchanging the com- 
plex harmony and surprising rapidity of an Italian bra- 
vura for an humble strain, she poureci, as it seemed, her 
whole soul in a flood of melody in the simple but exqui- 
site airs of her own counlrv. 

"Aye," would the laira observe with a triumphant 
shake of his head, "let me hear any thing in your 
Haydns or Mozarts equal to 'Mac Greeor a ruarath,' or 
'The Maids of Arrocher,' or 'Robie donna garach.'or 
'Chat-huil-co-16,' or 'Cro-challin;' no' to speak of 'The 
flowers of the forest,' or 'Wae's my heart that we should 
sender,' or 'Here's a health to them that*s awa'!' or— or 
a thousand more like them, for they are Lowland lilts; 
and ailer all I like our own Highland croons aiid straths-' 
peys as well as any of them yet. Belle, my dear, give 
us 'Farewell to Lochaber;' " and as she breathed out the 
soft melancholy notes of that touching Highland air, 
Tresham thought he had never heard any thing half so 
bewitching. 

Assuredly there is in the female voice, when heard in 
private society, a charm totally independent of the melo- 
dy, which does by no means attach to the public vocalist, 
let her be ever so excellent. There is luxury in the pri^ 
vacy itself— in the exclusiveness of our pleasure;- we 
feel that the lovely, and, it may be. loved musician, pours 
her strains for us alone:— that with the unreserved con- 
fidence which is the blessing of the family or the socjal 
circle, unchecked by the bashful timidity, or the artificial 
forms which letter hoth feeling aodisayety in |nil:^> the 
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freely bestows on us what others cannot obtain — a boon 
beyond price, because not to be purchased. Beauty and 
talents are voluntarily exerting themselves to charm us; 
and when we behold a fair youn^ creature, seated at her 
instrument with upturned eye and glowing cheek, breath- 
ing forth sounds which might create a soul under the 
ribs of death," is it strange that the thought of angels 
should steal into our minds, or that the music which we 
hear so breathed should «eem little less than "heaven- 
ly?" Such, at least, where Henry Tresham's thouffhts, 
as listening to his hostess "he forgot all time;" and how- 
ever much fastidious amateurs and cold-blooded critics, 
who shudder at the false accentuation of a half-note, and 
shrink from the over-lenffthening of a bar, mi^ht prefer 
the chromatic delights of a scientific concert with its full 
and thundering band, the youn^ Englishman was still 
better pleased to hear the touching melodies of Scotland 
or Erin, or the more finished harmony of an Italian air 
flow from the ruby lips of Isabelle Stewart. 

We appeal to our readers whether in their opinion 
there can well be imagined a more perilous situation for 
a susceptible hearty than that in which Tresham was 
now placed with this fair syren. Young, and yet free 
from amr serious attachment, yet with every predisposi- 
tion to form one so soon as a fitting opportunity should 
occur, he was thrown alrao* t for the first time in his life 
into juxtaposition with a person in every way qualified 
to excite the tenderest emotions, and under circum- 
stances eminently calculated to encourage their growth. 
For, as Henry was unable to accompany the gentlemen 
in their out-of-door excursions, his lair hostess deemed 
it incumbent upon her to lighten, by all the means in her 
power, the irksomeness othis confinement. Thus they 
w^ere much thrown together, and many of the hours 
which otherwise would have been differently spent by 
both, were filled up by music and conversation. Nor 
could Isabelle, whose mind was perfectly capable of ap- 
preciating intellectual cultivation in others, fail of dis- 
covering very soon that her companion not onlv possessed 
large stores of information, extracted as wellfrom books 
as from other sources, but also thetalentof communicat- 
ing and applying it in the most interesting manner. 

Such a companion and such a style of intercourse had 
peculiar charms for Isabelle Stewart, who, highly culti- 
vated herself, and eager in pursuit of information, too 
often experienced that pining sickness of the soul, which 
mental, like bodily inanition, does not /ail to produce. 
For her father, with aii bis fraak, amiable, and gentle^ 
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manly mialitieti, was by uo means provided with stores 
of hoarded learning on which he could draw for a winter 
evenin^r's entertainment; the few neighbours they could 
boast of were for the most part decidedly his inferiors; 
and as for BallytuUr, their most frequent inmate, her 
keen ffood sense had penetrated at a elance the shallow 
veil of affected refinement with which he attempted to 
cloak his real vuIgEu-it^, and detected the compound of 
ignorance and assumption, of cunning and conceiti which 
lay minuted beneath. 

The mdulgence of this passion for intellectual inter- 
course was oeliffhtful, but dangerous as it was sweet It 
revived sensations and longmg^s, which in Isabelle'a 
case were better dormant; for when he who had awaken- 
ed and gratified them was gone, as in a few short days 
or weeks he miffht be, what consequence could ensue, 
except pain and disappointment? But when do the young, 
and the ardent, and inexperienced, calculate consequen- 
ces, or discover future sorrow through the brieht sun- 
shine of present enjoyment? Tresnam and Isabelle, 
pleased with each other, enjoyed the passing hour with- 
out ever dreaming of the pain wiiich must await on that 
of separation. Henry continued for some days still to 
lay his head lightly on his pillow, for he felt that the suc- 
ceeding morning would only^ rouse him to a renewal of 
enjc^yment: his ankie was still so weak, as to afford a fair 
excuse for remaining where he was, and the scruple* 
which at first he heS felt at his intrueionf had, like hit 
anxiety to return to Glenvallich, already given way, as 
he chose to persuade himself, before the hospitable soli^ 
citations of Airdruthmore. What share the oright eyes 
and heavenly voice of his dau/^hter might have in this 
change of feeling he did not stoo to investigate. Glenval- 
lich too, with frank and anxious ri;iendship, had early cross- 
ed the hill to see his disabled co-mate: and afler satisfying 
himself that he was extremely comfortable, and ventur- 
ing upon a sly joke as to the solaces he had to look for at 
Airdruthmore, had returned to his own country. Thus 
Tresham held himself free in conscience, and certainly 
far from otherwise reluctant to pass the full period of 
his convalescence at this pleasant and hospitable man- 
sion. 

In the course of eight days, by the help of a stick, Hen- 
ry ventured to accompany Miss Stewart to the gar* 
den and shrubberies, and a few days thereafter tneir 
walk was extended to the picturesque glen behmd the^ 
house, where the beaiities of the place, pointed out by 

VOL. I. R 
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the hand of his fair companion, were viewed with double 
interest. 

And in truth it would have been no easy matter to se- 
lect a spot more rich in natural beavities than the abode 
in whicn our young Englishman now found himself eg 
pleasantly domesticated. But in justice to a scene so im- 
portant m our narrative, we feel ourselves called upon 
to present our readers with a more accurate description 
of Airdruthmore. The valley of Strath Einort was a 
mountain glen of more than ordinary breadth and fertili- 
ty, and, in mam parts, of remarkable beauty. An ex- 
tensive tract ot wild and elevated hill country poured its 
waters, by many subordinate glens and rock3r chasms, 
into the Einort, a swift and full stream, which, after 
many meanderings, found its way into one of our finest 
northern rivers. The banks of the Einort were in many 
parts densely fringed with birch and alder: in some places 
It flowed in long, lazy pools, divided by short rapids 
through rich meadow land, termed in the Highlands, 
iouparit or ahonan, and through cultivated fields divided 
by natural hedges of copsewood: in others it chafed 
against rocks and wooded promontories which rose above 
its stream to the height of several hundred feet. Hills 
as various in form as in colour, closed in the strath on all 
sides; in some places exhibitii^f their skirts clothed with 
native birch, above which rose green slopes, bold swell- 
ing shoulders of purple heather, and crests or ridges of 
gray rock. 

But the more retired glens which opened on the strath, 
and contributed their waters to the Einort, compre- 
ft bended perhaps its principal, if not its most obvious, 

beauties: and among these, by far the loveliest and most 
important was that which, joming it at the point of Air- 
druthmore, formed with the Einort the promontory from 
whence the place derived its name. The Ruth, for so 
was named the stream which occupied the bottom of this 
glen, took its rise in the bosom ot a lofty mountain, or 
rather range of mountains, several miles distant, and 
being increased by the waters of many lesser rills^ flowed 
'through a hollow which, in its upper region, afforded a 
fine summer grazing for cattle; but the far greater part 
of its lower course was contracted into a deep, narrow, 
irregular chasm, full of wood and precipice, in their most 
picturesque combinations. - 

As this stream approached its junction with the Ei- 
nort, its banks opened out and gave space for a consider- 
able tract of level ground, fitted for all purposes of cuhi- 
vation, and near it, scarcely the third of a mUe from its 
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junction with the Einort, was situated the house of Air- 
druthmore. The pleasant vicinity of these streams, and 
the accidental occurrence of some fine old trees, had no 
doubt been the principal inducement to former proprie- 
tors of Airdruthmore for choosing a position, somewhat 
dajigerously low, as had more than once been testified bj- 
the ravages of those very waters which constituted so 
much of tne temptation. 

Immediately around the house lay a considerable ex- 
tent of grass Eind corn fields, divided into parks, as they 
were called, by dykes or palings, and more rarely by 
hedges in no very high condition, with rows of. ash, 
wytch elm, or sycamore trees, which contributed plea- 
singly to improve, and ffave a sort oi finish, to the coup 
iVceiL Above this levelcar^e land, arose a more elevat- 
ed tract, the Aird, or promontory, consisting of still 
ipore valuable soil, which gracefully and gradually swell- 
ed to right and left, until it was lost in the skirts of the 
lulls that occupied the country between the glens of the 
Einort and Ruth. The base of these hills was beauti- 
fully clothed with birch, principally of the weeping kind, 
as also with oak and beech in less abundance. Above, 
might be seen the little hill farms and croils peeping out 
or specklinff the brown face of the brae with green and 
yellow patches, interspersed with dwarf birch. Above 
all these, the thriving but more sombre plantations of. 
Scotch fir enlivened a little by the richer green of the 
larix, occupied the full sweep of the hills, retiring away 
till lost in the distant ridges of the Afeo/wore, a branch of 
those mountains which gave birth to the Ruth. 

This aird or point enjoyed the full advantag"e of a 
southern aspect; and though the present laird had by no 
means availed himself to the full of the advantages which 
the position might have commanded, something had still 
been effected. His wife, Mrs. Stewart, had exerted 
both her influence and her taste in embellishing, so far 
as lay in her power, the immediate vicinity of the house. 
Dykes, which girded in the court, and which had hereto- 
fore proved a protection only to docks, and nettles, and 
other nuisances, were removed — goose dubs were filled 
up— a comfortable space around the doors was smoothed 
and laid down in grass for tucf. The bye-path which led 
from a slcm in the dyke, and which by abuse had become 
the most frequented road to the door, was shut up, in fa- 
vour of the approach originally constructed through an 
avenue of some fine old sycamore and ash trees, along 
which a good travelled road was now formed, and at t& 
entrance of wnich a decent gate was established. Walls 
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and fences near the house were all repcdred, and access 
to the offices was facilitated gradually bv the formation 
of gravelled walks. The construction of a tolerably spa- 
cious garden was effected upon the bank of the Ruth, at 
the sacrifice of an excellent piece of land; and some belt- 
ings of trees and shrubs were planted to afford it shelter. 
A variety of similar arrangements and improvements 
were effected in the early period of the laird's married 
life, and the plojce gradually assumed an air of comfort 
and neatness by no means universal in Highland resi- 
dences of that pedod. 

The house itself had originally consisted of a simple 
oblong square, with two straight igavels, containing two 
rooms on each floor. A wing, like a younger brother, had 
been appended to this simple domicile, in the which was 
constructed a kitchen, and some other requisite offices. 
But when the laird took to himself a wife, this unpretend- 
ing mansion had undergone a thorough repair, and an ex- 
tensive increase, k. Wings far exceeding the original te- 
nement were thrown back, with large dow windows at 
the end; some rooms were converted mto mere passajges, 
and the remaining ones increased in breadth and height; 
roofs were raised, windows enlarged or struck out — ^in 
short, every customary expedient was had recourse to, 
for amending and increasing the accommodations of a 
bad old house— and with pretty nearly the usual results 
-^0, better mansion mi^ht have been built with less mo- 
ney; but still the eked and patched-up dwelling carried 
an imposing appearance, which would have pleased 
many an eye, and probably corresponded with the situa- 
tion better than a more symmetrical structure would 
have done; and when neatly Toush cast with lime, and 
afler the care of Mrs. Stewart had trained upon the 
walls a few creeping shrubs, seen as it was through 
trees and bushes, it assumed a pleasing, gentlemanly 
aspect, without too much of pretence. 

in course of time the laird himself became interested 
in the improvements of his lady, and when she died, he 
maintained and watched over tnem with a jealous fond- 
ness that mingled itself with all she had loved and creat- 
ed. Not that when Isabelle returned to her native 
place, she found it exactly in the condition which would 
nave been the case had her mother's taste and energy 
continued to direct its improvements; for Mrs. Mac 
Donald, though a good, was by no means so refined a 
woman as her sister-in-law; and there was much to re- 
store, as well as to create, before the more cultivated 
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and enlightened mind of her niece could feel satlBfied 
with the eBtabiiehment she was henceforth to superin- 
tend. In process of time, however, the weU-r emulated 
measures of the young lady, aided by the confidence and 
good-will of her father, enected the principal improve- 
ments she contemplated: and Isabelle assumed, with all 
the grace and energy which belonged to her character, 
the station which or right was her own, as mistress of 
her father's family. 

Under her judicious attention the garden became a 
fair and pleasant retreat, as well as a productive appen- 
dage to the establishment; young shrubberies arose to 
conceal offensive objects, aud walks resumed their pris- 
tine neatness. A thousand little elegancies and tasteful 
refinements, both in the public and private apartments 
of the house, denoted the infiuence of female care and 
nicety, and a smile of mingled emotions arose on the 
old man's countenance, as he watched his daughter en- 

f aging in the same pursuits, and evincing, even in a 
igher deffree, the same tastes, which he so well remem- 
bered, and had admired so much in the wife whose losfi 
he still deplored. 

Such was the scene which now, under the guidance of 
his bewitching hostess, claimed and received the ready 
admiration of Tresham. But the pleasant intercourse 
we have described was greatly promoted and its effects 
increased by an incident which unexpectedly prolonged 
his stay a4; Airdruthmore, far beyond the most protractr 
ed period which he had contemplated. Miss Stewart, 
as we have already remarked, was an enthusiast in the 
beauties of nature. It was not the grander features of 
the landscape alone that arrested her attention, although 
her pencil was very frequently employed in portraying 
these. She loved to ponder over and admire its minuter 
attractions, and every wild flower of the field had a fresh 
charm to invite her lingering eyes, and claim her atten- 
tion. During the winter wmch succeeded her return to 
Airdruthmore, she had beguiled some hours that might 
otherwise have been tedious, in acquiring some knowr 
ledge of botany: and when summer had once more open- 
ed before her the riches of the vegetable world, every 
ramble she took possessed a double interest. 

Amused by the obvious delight which she took in coIt 
leqting. pressing, drying and arranging a variety of 
plants for a sort of hortus siccus whicli she was prepar- 
ing, Tresham took infinite pleasure in assisting her sp 
far as he could; and Isabelle, in return for the various 
B 2 
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information which her companion was enabled to com-* 
municate, and erateful, doubtless, for the refreshing in- 
tereourse which she enjoyed with a mind so well cultivat- 
ed as his, proposed to instruct him, so far as she was 
able, in the principles of a science which had so many 
attractions to herself. The still feeble state of his ankle, 
limited the scene of these lessons for a time to the ^r- 
den and close vicinity of the house; but when his increas- 
ing strength removed ail cause for uneapiness, Tresham 
accompanied his fair hostess farther a-field, and a glen, 
the rocks, and the borders of the mountain streams be- 
came the enlarged sphere of these scientific excursions. 

One day, while rambling onwards in the glen of the 
Ruth, beg;uiling the roughness of the path with lively 
conversation, they were reminded that they had wander- 
ed further than was their first intention, by the intense 
heat of the day and their own consequent lassitude. "You 
must sit down a little Miss Stewart," said Tresham; "I 
see you are fatigued, and remember you have all that 
wild path to go back again; see, there is a cool seat under 
the snade ofthese birches. Do take my arm," said he, 
with an expression of greater interest than he had ever 
dared to employ, and he ventured to draw her own with- 
in his. "You are flushed and heated, but sit down here 
in the shade; see, I will drive away these tormenting 
flics." 

The flush did not abate in Isabelle's cheek at the tone 
and the manner of her companion, as he pressed these 
attentions upon her. It was, no doubt^ a consciousness 
of this that averted her face as she withdrew her arm 
to take theproflered seat; and with something of embar- 
rassment unustial to her, she busied herself ingathering 
the flowers and mosses that grew near her. Tresham 
felt the uneasiness he had occasioned, and for a moment 
he too remained silent. Miss Stewart was the first to 
recover from this momentary confusion. "Ah, look 
there," said she, raising her eyes to the ledges of rock 
which overhung them;^'do vou see that little fairv tuft 
of fern, growing on that rocKy shelf above me, Mr.'Tre- 
aham? that is the 'maiden's hair;' the very plant we were 
'speaking of a little ago: the country people think it a spe- 
cific in consumptive complaints, and carry it off whenev- 
er thev see it, so that it is not often met with except in 
difiicult or remote places; it is a beautiftil little plant, but 
there is no getting at it in such a break-neck spot— what 
a pity!" 

Alas! for Tresham's prudence; he was in no mood for 



^ 
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ezercisinff it— his enchantress was at his feet; and in the! 
ardour oihis feelings discretion was forgot. Unlike the 
celebrated and enamoured nobleman, who, seeing the 
gaze of his mistress directed towards a brilliant star in 
the firmament, said, "Do not look at it love, for I cannot 
give it thee!^' Tresham no sooner saw the tiny object 
which had fixed the hazel eyes of his fair compamon, 
than darting from her, he had climbed the rock by an- 
other way ere she guessed his intention. Bending over 
the projecting ledge he seized the prize, and was return- 
ing safely, when his foot tript among some pieces of the 
crumbling rock, and in attempting to save himself, he 
once more wrenched his unhappy ankle, the weakness of 
which he had entirely overlooked in nis eagerness to 
oblige his beautiful instructress. 

Alarmed for his safety, even before the accident, Isa- 
belle had started up and was hastening forward to re- 
proach the young man ibr his imprudence, when she saw 
with dismay that he was lying on the ground, writhing 
with pain, and unable to rise. Good heavens, Mr. Tre- 
sham, what is the matter? you are hurt 1 am certain — 
is it not so? prav tell me! exclaimed Isabelle, with a face 
that grew as pale as that of her companion, although in 
the next moment the blood rushed back with redoubled 
force, as Tresham grasped the hand which she held out 
to assist him. "Nay, don't alarm yourself, my dear Miss 
Stewart, ''said he, m accents where tenderness strug- 
gled with suppressed anguish; ''it is nothing, believe me; 
I— I have only disabled this unlucky ankle of mine again, 
I believe; but it's nothing — a mere trifle." 

**A mere trifle, Mr. Tresham! how can you say so? 
Pm distressed extremely—and for me too it was — to get 
that foolish thing; nay, pray be patient — don't attempt to 
rise — sit still here while 1 go to the house for assistance." 

"O pray do not," said Tresham, earnestly, "see I'm 
well already," and, sick with pain, he contrived t# get up, 
and attempted to limp some steps along— but it would 
not do. 

"Stop, Mr. Tresham— take my arm then: it is neither 
'mighty to save,' nor very powerful to help, but it may 
assist you till stronger aid comes; and surely I owe you 
this — it was my foolish wish that caused the mischief." 

The temptation was irresistible. Tresham, with some 

ftirther apology, did accept the arm of his fair guide — 

scarcely to lean on it, but to taste an enjoyment which 

he did not venture to allow even to himselfwas so sweet 

X— the close and delightful proximity to one whose loveli- 
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ncee and mental perfections were making rapid inroads 
on his heart. 

Slowly, for she would not permit him to hazard exer- 
tion, the young: lady and her disabled knight proceeded 
down thefflen,'in this dangerously familiar attitude, and, 
not until the appearance other father, whose help it was 
impossible to deny as being tfiore efficient than that of 
his daughter, did Tresham release the arm of his fair 
conductress. "Hey? what the deuce, my younff friend, 
at the same ill work again? a bad way to mend old sores, 
faith: well, so much for your threatening to leave us; 
ye're tied now by the leg for another month at least, and 
Isabelle and old Grizzie must take to nursing you again. 
Grizzle will be delighted, I dare say." 

"Ah— much obliged to Grizzie, good kind soul; but I 
hope it won't come to that. I trust to being a parlour 
patient only. I could not brook the confinement of my 
own room, after the pleasure I have known since I left it, 
even with all the advantage of Mrs. Macfarlane's valu- 
able assistance." 

*'0 you ungrateful varlet! little do you know how much 
good the worthy dame speaks of you; she swears by you, 
for a douce pleasant gentleman, I assure you. But it's 
the way with all 3^ou young men when an ould woman is 
concerned. If Grizzie was but eighteen now — but never 
mind, we'll have you all to ourselves; for there's Bally- 
tully tells me he must be off for Edinburgh, on business; 
and my sister Janet is going to pay a visit to one of her 
late husband's friends, near Keppoch; so ye must keep 
our, spirits up with your cracks, man, and we'll see to 
make ye sound before the month is up." 

During the time of this colloquy they were progress- 
ing towards the house; and in spite of the pain lie suffer- 
ed, Tresham would not have exchanged his swelled and 
disabled limb for the best supporter in his MajestA^'s do- 
minions. With the rapid calculation of passion, it flashed 
through his brain, though his better judgment scarce in- 
terfered in the conclusion, "Now shall I have this fasci- 
nating creature all to myself; now will no stupid old 
aunt, nor intermeddling country cousins interrupt our 
delicious tete-a-tetes" — ^for the keen perceptive iealousy 
of love had already increased his instinctive aislike to 
the vulgar and officious Macaskill, who on his part con- 
tinued furtively to eye the polished Englishman with an 
envious and malignant regard, although his prudence 
prompted a demeanour wliich was obsequious even to 
fawmng. 
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The whisperings of hope, and the anticipations of 
nascent affection for once were realized; and Tresham 
enjoyed for many dajs, the intoxicating delight of quaf* 
finff long and unchecked draughts of love from the eyes 
and lips of his enchantress. That momentous fortnight 
riveted the chain which chance and occasion had begun 
to weave around his heart. Instead of confining himself 
to hie chamber, as during the first accident, until able to 
hobble into the drawios-room, a sofa in that apartment 
was discovered to be fully more comfortable to the injur* 
ed limb. The reluctance which he at first felt at present- 
ing himself swathed and bandaged before strangers^ had 
vanished; and he was now regularly supported every 
morning into the room occupied by the dimmished family, 
w^here, unless at meals, there was now no other inmate 
than her whom he alone desired to look upon, and from 
whom he continued daily to receive such marks of gen- 
tle consideration, as none but a female knows how to 
bestow, and which was rendered doubly precious by that 
maidenly reserve Euid shrinking delicacy, so conspicuous 
in the character of his young hostess. 

On Miss Stewart's side, these attentions were unques- 
tionably tendered in the cordial spirit of benevolence and 
hospitality alone. For thousrh she certainly admired the 
cultivation, the elegance, and the fascinating manners of 
her guest — qualities more striking and attractive, because 
in her situation they were rarely seen— no sentiment of 
a warmer nature had as yet intruded itself in her mind 
— she was still "fancy free;" contrast, and absence, and 
the loss of a familiar and prized enjoyment, had not yet 
done their work, nor pointed out the quarter whence 
danger was to come. In happy unsuspecting innocence, 
Isabelle enjoyed the pleasure which Providence bestow- 
" ed, without any alloying fears of the future. 

We have already adverted to the trying situation of 
these young persons, and the perils of juxtaposition in 
circumstances so peculiar. We have heard it observed, 
that a long sea voyage is probably the most dangerous 
ordeal to which two sensitive voung hearts can oe ex- 
posed. But what, we boldly asK, is that, to the seclusion 
of a lone* Highland ^len, with infinitely more frequent 
and vark^opportunities of intercourse — free from all in- 
trusive iflK*ierence — ^lovely weather — enchanting scene- 
ry— an interesting invalid, recovering under a due 
course of tender care, to aiccompany his young and lovely 
nurse in long rambling walks, through shadv woods, re- 
posing on green mossy banks, or slowly wandering along 
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babbling brooks and under archinff rocks— rich, mild au- 
tumnal evenings, shedding all tneir softening melan- 
choly influence over the Roul--good heavens! the warmth 
of,sunshine, and the dews ofneaven to the growth of 
summer flowers, is nothing to it! We only marvel that 
the declaration did not bolt out in a fortnight, and that 
neither elopement nor special license were had recourse 
to within the month. 

Fortunately we have to do with discreet and well-con- 
ducted persons, from whom no such over-hasty proceed- 
ings are to be apprehended; every thing progressed 
witb due order and decorum; but matters assuredly did 
not stand still. When Tresham was again able to ex- 
ert himself, their walks were resumed, and having learn- 
ed prudence from misfortune, he was soon enabled to 
accompany his fair hostess over the grounds and envi- 
rons of the place: nor did it require any adventitious ex- 
citement to draw from him very rapturous expressions 
of admiration at the beauties of her favourite glen. It 
was in truth a scene of such uncommon interest — so wild, 
fio romantic, and so savage, yet so solemn, so rich, and 
beautiful bv turns — that its own natural attractions 
alone would have elicited his warmest commendations, 
independent of its claims as the favourite retreat of Isa- 
belle Stewart. 
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